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H EAFFERS 


ORIENTAL MOSAIC 
GIFTIE SETS 


True copies of early Oriental Mosaics 
that prolong the memory of the occa- 
sion that prompted the gift. 


There is a supreme sense of satisfac- 
tion to know that your gift is one of 
originality and distinction as well as 
genuine utility. 


On your writing desk, in your purse 
or on your bridge table, the distinction 
and originality of this pen and pencil 
set displays your good taste. 








The last word in a mode of harmonious 
contrast. 


Hand enameled and lacquered mosaics 
over yellow and green gold filled pens 
and pencils in bright i attractive color 
schemes that increase the charm of per- 
sonal adornment. 


The pens are the Sheaffer lever filler 
type with iridium tipped points and the 
pencils withdraw the aly so they will 
not punch holes in or soil the inside of 
your handbag. 


The ideal gift for all occasions. 


W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO. 


FORT MADISON, IOWA 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELRY PEARLS SILVERWARE 


()UALITY- THAT ENDURES 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


lFTH AVENUE & 3/2! STREET 
New YORK 
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N every city 
in the world 
Melachrinos set 
the standard of 
cigarettequality. 











“PLAIN ~ CORK 
OR STRAW 
TIPS 
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he one cigarette sold the world over“ 
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CHRYSLER 


Where Chrysler Sales 
Ave Coming trom 


There has been much discussion, of course, concerning the 
unprecedented sales of the Chrysler. No car of quality has 
ever made such a success in the same space of time. Naturally 
there has been a great deal of speculation as to where these 
sales came from. That question can be quickly answered. The 
Chrysler has made a market which is all its own. Its outstand- 
ing qualities are universal in their appeal. Everyone delights in 
the Chrysler combination of dashing appearance and dashing 
performance. Everyone recognizes at once how unnecessarily 
high and unwieldy other cars seem when you look up at them 
from the comfortable seats of a Chrysler. The Chrysler has 
invaded the highest priced division in every city in the country. 
Why not? The contrast in conservation of space, weight and 
height, the delightful ease of handling and parking, the cradling 
comfort both of riding and driving—these things are too pro- 
nounced to be overlooked by one who has driven more cumber- 
some cars. So the Chrysler invades the division of highest price 
—and makes equally striking appeal to the division below it 
and the next and the next. There isn’t an unnecessary ounce 
‘orjinch in the Chrysler—nothing but a thoroughbred utility 
throughout which has revised public conception of what consti- 
tutes sound motor car investment. The Chrysler market is a 
market made up of people who instantly discard the past when 
the present offers them something better. And that means— 
of course—all America. 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of Maxwell Motor Corporation 


MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. WINDSOR, ONT. 
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BOSTON 
LITTLE BUILDING 
Tremont cor. Bcyiston 


Less than $5.00 


J 
Many articles listed under 
this classification may also 
be obtained in a higher- 
priced grade. 


Arctics 

Bath Mats (Cork) 

Bath Slippers 

Bath Towels 

Beagling Crops and 
ongs 

Bedroom Slippers 

Belts 

Boot Garters 

Boot Hooks 

Boot Jacks 

Boot and Shoe Laces 

Boot Lifts 


Boot and Shoe Polishes, 
Dressings, Brushes, 
Shankbones, etc. 


Boys’ Gloves 

Boys’ Shirts 

Braces 

Buckskin Gloves 
Caps 

Card Cases 

Cheviot Shirts, White 
Cigar Lamps and Lighters 
Cigarette Boxes 
Collars 

Combination Knives 


Combination Shoe Horns 
and Button Hooks 


Corkscrews 
Cravats 

Crops and Twigs 
Diaries 
Dictionaries 


Dog Collars, Whips, 
aders, Brushes, 
Stripping Combs 


Dressing Case Fittings 
Fancy Colored and Silk 
Handkerchiefs 


Folding Boot Jacks 
Gloves, Leather and Wool 
Glove Trees 

Golf Garters 

Golf Gloves 

Golf Stockings 
Handkerchiefs 

Hat Brushes 

Hat Guards 

Hunting Gloves 


Hunting and Beagling 
Horns 


Jewel Boxes 
Key Chains 
Key Purses 
Knitted Cravats 


Laundry Lists 
Lazy Tongs 


Leather-Back Clothes 
rushes 


Leather Luggage Tags 

Liberty Silk 
Handkerchiefs 

Lecoultre Razors 

Loewe’s Pipes 

Nail Brushes 

Nail Clippers 

Nail Files 

Neckties 


Peal Boot Polishes and 
Dressings 


Peal Shoe Trees 

Pipes 

Pocket Knives 

Polo Belts 

Razors and Strops 

Riding Whips 

Safety Pins 

Safety Razor Sets 

Shaving Brushes 

Shirts 

Shoe Trees 

Silk Handkerchiefs 

Silk Hosiery 

Silver Pencils and Paper 
Sutters 

Sleeve and Collar Buttons 

Soft Collars 

Spats and Gaiters 

Spiral Puttees 

Sponges 

Spurs and Spur Straps 

Stocking Trees, Wood or 

Metal 

Thermos Bottles 

Tobacco Jars 

Tobacco Pouches 

Tray Purses 

Unbutton Hooks 

Undergarments 

Walking Sticks 

Watch Alberts 

Wool Gloves 

Wool Half Hose 

Wool Mufflers 


From 
$5.00 to $10.00 


Many articles listed under 
this classification may also 
be obtained in a higher- 
priced grade. 


Armchair Ash Trays 

Automatic Cigarette 
ases 

Bottle Sets 

Boys’ Hats 


PALM BEACH 


PLAZA BUILDING 


County 


Roao 


. (&SLoTHING,> 


ntlemenx Furnishing 


MADISON AVENUE COR. 44TH STREET 


New York 
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igen E accompanying list gives 
only a representative selec- 
tion of our stock of merchandise 
suitable for gifts. Many articles 
are to be found in our store which 
are not named here for lack of 
Space, and man y imported novel- 


will arrive too late to classify be- 
Sore this advertisement is printed. 


luded as they 














Boys’ Shoes 

Brides’ Gift Books 

Bridge Scores 

Canvas Leggings 

Canvas Tent Bags 

Card Cases 

Cheviot Shirts 

Cigarette and Cigar Cases 
and Lighters 

Collar Boxes 

Custom Shirts 

Document Cases 

Dog Baskets 

Dog-Head Canes 

Dollar Bill Cases 

Dress Shirts 

Driving Gloves 

Dunhill Pipes 

Evening Waistcoats 

Fancy Silk Squares and 
Mufflers 

Flannel Shirts 

Flasks 

Fountain Pens 

Gloves 

Golf Stockings 

Golf Umbrellas 

Handkerchief Cases 

Key Chains, Snake 
Pattern 

Leather Slippers 

Leather Waistcoats 

M. M. Co. Pipes 

Match Boxes 

Metal Cigarette Boxes 

Morocco Tie Cases 

Olive Drab Wool Shirts 

Pewter Tobacco Jars 

Photograph Cases 

Polo Caps and Helmets 

Polo Jerseys 

Pyjamas 


Scarf Pins 

Shaw] Straps 

Shirts, Cheviot and 
Madras 

Silk Tobacco Pouches 

Silver and Enamel Knives 

Smokers’ Companions 

Soft Hats 

Stanley Ferrostat Bottles 

Thermos Bottles 

Tobacco Jars 

Two-in-One Gloves 

Umbrellas 

Undergarments 

Wool-lined Gloves 

Writing Folios 


From 
$10.00 to $20.00 


Many articles listed under 
this classification may also 
be obtained in a higher- 
priced grade. 


Attaché Cases 
Bath Robes 

Bath Scales 

Bath Sheets 

Black Isle Sweaters 
Calendar Clocks 
Canes 

Chamois Drawers 
Chamois Shirts 


Cigarette and Cigar 
Holders 


Cigarette and Cigar Boxes 
Cowhide Golf Bags 
Cunliffe Shooting Seats 
Dancing Pumps 

Derby Hats 


Flannel Hunting Waist- 
coats 


Fur and Fur-lined Gloves 















Hunting Knives 

Leather Puttees and Leg- 
gings 

Leather Waistcoats 

Mackintoshes 

Mackinaw Jackets 


Odd Knickers, Breeches 
and Trousers 


Panama Hats 

Pipe Racks 

Reindeer Shirts 

Saddle Flasks 

Saddle Sandwich Cases 
Shoes 


Shower-proof and Dust 
Coats 


Silk Hats 

Silk or Wool Mufflers 

Silk Shirts 

Silver and Enamel 
Lighters 

Silver Match Boxes 

Stop Watches 

Tie Cases 

Woodrow Army Officers’ 
Caps 


Wool Sweaters and 
Waistcoats 


From 
$20.00 to $50.00 


Many articles listed under 
this classification may also 
be obtained in a higher- 
priced grade. 

Beach Coats and Cloaks 
Blazers 

Boys’ Overcoats 

Boys’ Suits 

Boys’ Trunks 

Breakfast Gowns 


Cashmere and Shetland 
ackets 


Collapsible Kit Bags 

Cuff Links 

Dog Travelling Bags 

Dressing Cases 

Dressing Gowns, Flannel, 
Wool and Silk 

English High Lace Tan 
Grain Field Boots 


English Silk Hats 

Fair Isle Jumpers 

Fur Muffle Gloves 
Garden Baskets 

Gold Calendar Pencils 
Golfer’s Grip 

Golfing Jackets 

Lady Plaids 

Leather Hat Boxes 
Leather Hunting Boots 
Leather Shooting Coats 
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NEWPORT 
AUDRAIN BUILDING 
220 Beuevue Avenue 



















Leather Knickers 


Leather and Leather- 
lined Waistcoats 

Liberty Chintz Gowns 

Luncheon and Tea 
Baskets 

Mackintoshes 

Mail Cloth Golf Carryalls 

Monitor Bags 

Pigskin Dressing Cases 

Riding Boots 

Saddle Mackintoshes 

Sheep-lined Coats 

Steamer and Travelling 

ugs 

Steamer Trunks 

Stockinette Jackets 

Suit Cases 

Town and Country Coats 

Travelling Alarm Clocks 

Travelling Bags 

Umbrella and Cane Hold- 


ers, Fibre, Canvas or 
Cowhide 


Velvet Hunting Caps 


































From 
$50.00 upward 


Beagling Coats 

Boot and Shoe Kits 

Cabin Trunks with Hide 
Bumpers 

Collapsible Kit Bags 

English Fitted Suit Cases 

English Golf Travelling 

ags 

Fitted Attaché Cases 

Fur-lined Garments 

Golf Capes 


Leather Coats and 
Breeches for Aviation 


Leather-lined Overcoats 

Lightweight Touring 
Trunks 

Luncheon Baskets 

Men’s Suits and Overcoats 

Motor Coats, Slip-ons 

Motor Pic-nic Baskets 

Peal Luggage 

Polo Coats 

Room Suits 

Saddle Bags 

Short Warms 

Sole Leather Trunks 

Solid Leather Tea Cases 

Tantalus Sets 

Tea Baskets 

Travellers’ Toilet Cases, 
Ebony or Satinwood 
Fittings 

Tuxedo and Dress Sets 

Wardrobe Trunks 
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A NEW SIZE 


HE advent of the Series 80 Pierce-Arrow marks a 
"| attainment in motor cars. It is the first instance 
on record where men schooled in‘the art of building 
fine cars only, have used their skill and experience to 
reproduce the parent car in more moderate size. 


The Pierce-Arrow representative in your city will 
be glad to place a Series 80 at your disposal—so you 


¥) 


- A NEW PRICE 


may know, by adiual experience, what Pierce-Arrow 
building now provides in a car of 130-inch wheelbase. 
* * * 
Upon request we will send you an illustrated book- 
let which pictures and describes the Pierce-Arrow 
Series 80. 


Tue Prerce-Arrow Motor Car Company, Buffalo, N.Y. 


PIERCE-ARROW Series 80 


7-Passenger Touring Car 


$2,895 


5-Passenger Sedan . . . . . $3,895 
7-Passenger Sedan... . . $3,995 
7-Pass. Enc. Drive Limousine $4,045 


styles. . 
at Buffalo; Government Tax additional 


(at Buffalo) 


Pierce- Arrow Products include passenger carsof Series 80 Wheelbase . . 130 inches 
two types: the Pierce-Arrow Dual Valve Six 
and the Piéerce-Arrow Series 80 in seven body 
. Pierce-Arrow Motor Busses . . . 
Pierce-Arrow Heavy Duty Motor Trucks 


The credit facilities of the Pierce-Arrow Finance Corporation, a Pierce-Arrow banking institution, are extended to p..rchasers of Pierce-Arrow cars 


Series 80 Engine. . . . 6 cylinders 
Standard Equipment . Balloon Tires 
Pierce-Arrow 4-Wheel Safety Brakes 
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A GIFT 


your man-about-town uncle— 
your debutante niece— 


OT your smart Aunt Mary— 
the girl you met at Pierre’ s.— 
Everybody and anybody who knows 
a smart gift when they see one! 


Black with gold tips. Black with silver 
and then plain black. Whites, too, with 
gold, silver, plain and cork ends. Regular 
and long sizes. Finest tobacco grown in 
Macedonia. Special gift boxes with every 
size and shape and color represented. 
Ask your best tobacconist. If he can’t 
supply you we will be happy to fill your 
order in ample time for Christmas. 





Distributors for America 
Churchill Downs Cigarettes 
Hudson’s Bay Tobacco 

Ben Wade Pipes 








Special gift humidor of solid ma- 
bogany. 200 cigarettes of large 
and regular sixes in all tips. 
Black,brown, and mottled paper 
of French importation —$8 (in- 
cluding postage). 





Special gift humidor of 100 large 
and regular sie cigarettes in 
black, brown, and mottled paper 
—fs. 


HOW TO ORDER 


It is not essential that you send 
money with order. Postage is 
included in the above prices 
and you can pay the postman 
on delivery. 
* * * 

There are also special humi- 
dors of all white Churchill 
Downs (same size as above) 
and another half black and half 
white. Same price as above. 


~+ 
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RMD WEA LS, 
re SOM BON 


THE SMARTNESS of these clothes is in the 
clothes, and not in the advertising copy. In the 
reorganized and enlarged Men’s Departments 
at Macy's, you can now secure overcoats, hats, 
and shirts which both demonstrate your good 
taste and leave money in your pocketbook. 
London-made overcoats are sold for $44.75 
to $89.75; American-made coats, of either im- 
Ported or domestic woolens, for $34.75 to 
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$79.75. And there are correspondingly good 
“buys” in hosiery, sweaters, shoes, 
and gloves. 

Quality for quality, Macy’s guarantees that 
its prices for the clothes it sells are the lowest 
in New York. This isn’t altruism. It is the 
result of buying and selling, with no 
tions, at lowest prices for cash. 

Not every well-dressed man, by any means, 


scarves, 
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has yet found his way to Macy’s. But those 
who do come gain two satisfactions. They 
are as well turned out as ever, and they are 
saving a substantial percentage of 
their annual clothes bill. 


RH Macy ¥ Cor 


24th St. & BROADWAY 







New YORK 














The FOOT 
ARISTOCRATIC 





NATOMA 
($12.50) 


uN 


FENTON 
($18.50) 
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| Saks Tifth Avenue features 







Vici kid exclusively 


N their exclusive models, as 

shown on this page, Saks- 
Fifth Avenue use Vici kid as 
the leather that accurately in- 
terprets the new styles and 
offers the richest expression of 
the vogue for kid footwear. 


It is significant that at Saks & 
Company’s beautiful new Fifth 
Avenue store, where only the 


highest quality of merchandise 
is offered, Vici is used ex- 
clusively for these smart models. 


For the benefit of their cus 
tomers, Saks & Company have 
had the Vici trade mark stamp- 
ed in these shoes as an assurance 
of quality, identifying the upper 
leather as the one and only 


Vici kid. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 


VICI kid 


REG. U.S. PAT, OFF. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE VICI KID --- THERE NEVER HAS BEEN ANY OTHER 
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ELUSIVE 
($12.50) 


YANTONY 
(15.50) 





OXFORD 
($12.50) 





F Pp 
MEDALLION 
($14.00) 





MADE ONLY BY 


F} ROBT H.FOERDERER NC 
. PHILADELPHIA 





You will find the Vici trade 
mark inside all kid shoes 
offered by Saks & Company. 
This identifies the leather a 
the one and only Vici kid. 
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CARON corp. 


Se la Paix Paris 
New York 


PRCT 
9 Fifth Avenue 


58 
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“A National Institution et From Coast to Coast’ 


—Fyrowning King & (o—_— 


Established 102 years 











Christmas Gift Suggestions 





Muffler and Neck Tie 
Set of Rep Silk Stripes 
in a variety of taste- 
ful colors. Set com- 


plete, $8 


Pigskin Gloves made for 
Browning King by the Daniel 
Hays Co. $5 











































Imported Sasieni Lon- 
don-Made Pipes, $8.50 


Wilkinson’s Sheffield- 
Made Safety Razor 
Set. Gold finish holder, 7 blades $20. 
Nickel finish holder, 7 blades $15. Nickel 
finish holder, 3 blades $10 

















Shawl Collar Blanket Robe. Braid 

and Silk Cord and Silk- Girdle in 

blue, gray and brown mixtures 
with over plaid, $10 


yA 








English Model Pyjamas with extra 
Sweater and Golf Hose To long coat. Fine madras in Blue, 
Match. In new, bright com- Tan and Peach colors. Packed in 
bination colors. Set packed in individual box, $5 
individual box, $15 

Neckwear of Moire Imported Mogadore 

Cross Stripe set in Silk Neckwear in 

checks, $3 Argyle Basket Weave bright contrasting 

Neckwear. Blue colors, $3.50 


Background with 
neat contrasting 
stripes, $1.50 


BOSTON, 407 Washington St. MILWAUKEE, 2-12 Grand Av. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. NN 3, Nicollet at Fifth St. 
Fulton St. at DeKalb Av. ENE APOE, “ 


- be xa NEW YORK, 
BUFFALO, 571 Main St. Mies Rrentway at 284 St. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 16 Cooper Square at 5th St. 

1346 Massachusetts Av. - 
CHICAGO, 12-14 W. Washington St. Coeieeny Soe Sen enpins Se. 


<CINN - Re Sts PHILADELPHIA, 
CINCINNATI, 4th & Race Sts. 1524-6 Chestnut St. 





CLEVELAND, 419 Euclid Av. 

Euclid Av. at 107th St. PITTSBURGH, 439-441 Wood St. 
DENVER, 1624-30 Stout St. PROVIDENCE, 
DETROIT Westminster & Eddy Sts. 





Heavy Silk Shirt in solid colors Washington Bivd, at Grand River ST. LOUIS, 7th & St. Charles 

with self-jacquard figures. Sepa- EVANSTON, ILL., 524-26 Davis St. - ‘i New Imported and 
rate collar to match. Blue, Tan KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, Robert & 6th St. Domestic Sweaters from $6 up. 
and other shades, $10 Grand Av. & 11th St. SEATTLE, 2d Av. & University St. Sweater illustrated, $7.50 
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Whatever the price of a car having a Body by Fisher, the 
coachwork is the finest and the value the highest which can 
be built into a body in that particular price classification. That 
fact is assured by body-building experience, skill and resources, 
and a volume of production, without parallel in the world. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 


CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 
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‘A National Institution | From Coast to Coast’ 


—Fprowning Hing & Go 


Established 102 years 




















Christmas Gift Suggestions 





Muffler and Neck Tiz 
Set of Rep Silk Stripes 
in a variety of taste- 
ful colors. Set com- 


plete, $8 


Pigskin Gloves made for 
Browning King by the Daniel 
Hays Co. $5 





Imported Sasieni Lon- 
don-Made Pipes, $8.50 


Wilkinson's She ffield- 
Made Safety Razor 
Set. Gold finish holder, 7 blades $20. 
Nickel finish holder, 7 blades $15. Nickel 
finish holder, 3 blades $10 











Shawl Collar Blanket Robe. Braid 

and Silk Cord and Silk. Girdle in 

blue, gray and brown mixtures 
with over plaid, $ 





4) 
English Model Pyjamas with extra 
Sweater and Golf Hose To long coat. Fine madras in Blue, 
Match. In new, bright com- Tan and Peach colors. Packed in 
bination colors. Set packed in individual box, $5 
individual box, $15 

Neckwear of Moire Imported Mogadore 

Cross Stripe set in Silk Neckwear in 

checks, $3 Argyle Basket Weave bright contrasting 

Neckwear. Blue colors, $3.50 


Background with 
neat contrasting 
stripes, $1.50 


BOSTON, 407 Washington St. MILWAUKEE, 2-12 Grand Av. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. \NEA Ni at Fifth St. 
Fulton St. at DeKalb Av. ee, a 


BUFFALO, 571 Main St. gs 
sa yee MASS. 16 Cooper Square at 5th St. 
1346 Massachusetts Av. = 
CHICAGO, 12-14 W. Washington St. cschin ere Eoeinais ciguaaeaaliaaatanadaauad 


anaes : PHILADELPHIA, 
CINCINNATI, 4th & Race Sts. 1524-6 Chestnut St. 





CLEVELAND, 419 Euclid Av. 
Euclid Av. at 107th St. PITTSBURGH, 439-441 Wood St. 
DENVER, 1624-30 Stout St. PROVIDENCE, 
DETROIT, Westminster & Eddy Sts. 
Heavy Silk Shirt in solid colors Washington <i e Crane wogietd ST. LOUIS, 7th & St. Charles 
th sitiiecmend Meuse. Sere EVANSTON, ILL., 524-26 Davis St. a 
f-jacq fig p. ST. PAUL, Rob & 6th S New Imported and 
rate collar to match. Blue, Tan KANSAS CITY, ek oe » Robert t t. Domestic Sweaters from $6 up. 


and other shades, $10 Grand Av. & 11th St. SEATTLE, 2d Av. & University St. Sweater illustrated, $7.50 
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Whatever the price of a car having a Body by Fisher, the 
coachwork -is the finest and the value the highest which can 
be built into a body in that particular price classification. That 
fact is assured by body-building experience, skill and resources, 
and a volume of production, without parallel in the world. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 


CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
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Beautiful Christmas Pyralin 
in Materials of Lasting Vogue 


pECE 


Sou 


BEAUTIFUL gift for a beautiful woman—one of the | 
happiest solutions of Christmas perplexities. \ 















And it isa source of satisfaction to know that the Pyralin you 
give this Christmas will be in vogue during all the years of 
its beauty and usefulness. 


Amber Pyralin, Shell Pyralin, Ivory Pyralin, or the delightful 
combinations of Ivory on Amber and Shell on Amber —these 
.are the materials which beauty, utility and good taste have 
decreed—and fashion followed. 


Get a complete set by all means, if you can—if not, you can 

give a few pieces now and complete the set later — for added f 
pieces to match can always be obtained at the leading stores 
anywhere. Descriptive booklet on request. 
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It will pay you to look for 
—and find—the name 
“Pyralin” on every article. 








— 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., Pyralin Department, ARLINGTON, N. J. 
Arlington Company of Canada, Montreal 
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A TRIBUTE TO 
THE IDEAL INTERPRETATION OF 
ETERNAL WOMANHOOD 
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SUGGESTIONS from an extensive 
assortment of gifts selected here & 
abroad, the accepted styles for bust 
ness executives &° university men. 











BELT of silk, leather lined, ina 
variety of colorings, fraternity 
stripes and college colors, $4. 


cravaT of Irish Poplin, with 

lined tobacco pouch to match, 

in a variety of colorings. 
Cravat, $2.50. Pouch, $4. 


ROBEs for house or beach, of 
Scotch flannel, the new collar 
and lapel, $30. Colors, yellow 
and white, blue and yellow, 
blue and white, dark gray and 
light gray, maroon 
and blue. 


Mail orders promptly attended. Illustrated folder on request. 


SUSPENDERS, English made, 
in bright colorings, for day and 
evening dress. $7.50 a pair. 


HALF HOSE, Fair Isle woolen, 
in a variety of designs and un- 
usual colorings, $4.50. 


MUFFLER of Vicuna, made in 

Scotland, in a variety of strip- 

ings, plaids, and plain colors, 
$5, $6, and $10. 


SWEATERS, Scotch hand made, 
to be had with designs at neck 
and skirt only, plain 
bodies, $25. 


ESTABLISHED 1886 


FER JRIPIER & [1. 


Madison Avenue at 46% St + NewYork 
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A Woman’s Glove Gift Box, contains three pairs 
of Cross gloves: slip-on grey mocha, fancy cuff 
real kid mode shade, and tan capeskin $10.60 
For men: one pair each grey mocha, tan cape- 
skin and chamois $10.10. (Mention size when 
ordering) 


Cigarette case—for 10 cigarettes; 
mounted with 14-kt. gold clips and 
corners. Black pin seal, $23.00 
Unmounted, same style, black pin 
seal or tan pigskin $8.00 





A Man’s Toilet Case with black fittings 
and loop for safety razor. Black or tan 
hide $11.50 





Travelling bag has concealed compart- 
ment with fitted easel and flask. Black 
or brown walrus, 18-inch $71.00. 20- 
inch $73.00. Black or brown hide, 18- 
inch $67.00. 20-inch $69.0C 


Liquor bottles of optic glass with 
silver plated rooster or bull-dog 
cork. 1 qt. size. Each $8.50 














[N MATRIMONY a hus- 

band and wife are made 
“one”. The difficulty lies in 
discovering which is “the” 
one. The same applies to the 
election of Christmas Gifts. 
We are Christmas Special- 
ists—and solve the perplex- 

ities of the season. 








CATALOGUE 


404 Fifth Ave., at 37th St. 








Cocktail tray, fitted with six glasses in metal rack. 
Glass covered mahogany tray. Tray and glasses 
$24.00. Cocktail shaker, finest silver plate, quart 
size $9.75 


Sewing basket, tan wicker, with top of red, 
green, blue or purple morocco, satin lining. 
1014 inches $16.00 


Aynanke Crew 


The World’s Greatest Leather Stores 


NEW YORK 


Boston: 145 Tremont Street 


175 Broadway 


Smartiy tailored envelope purse, strap 
handle at back. Change purse. Black, 
blue, green, purple, red morocco or black 
patent leather $6.75 : 
Crushed calfskin—pink. blue, brown, 
grey, tan, purple, green $9.50 


Down pillow in case of black, blue, green, 
purple or red morocco. Medium size 
$21.50. Large—$26.50 


Wallet with four 14-kt. gold corners. 
Black pin seal or tan pigskin. $9.75 


Bobbed hair set, consisting of mirror, 
brush and comb of attractive two-tone 
color celluloid. Black pin morocco case, 
53% x4 inches. $16.50 


SENT UPON REQUEST 


Cigarette box, striped silver plate. 
Cedar lined box each side of 
handle holds 25 cigarettes each. 
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A GORHAM CGHRISTMAS 
at the price of | ordinary ware ~~ 


Coffee Service 


A beautifully de. 
signed coffee service 
made bythe Gorham 
craftsmen. Pot $46.00, 
with goldlinedcream 
pitcher $13.00, and 
sugar bowl $14.00 
















Pumpkin Leaf Dish 


Individual nut dish with 
place-card holder. $2.59 


fas 





tam, 


















; ii 
x 
Dd 
ia'si Ash Tray 
ie “ai Match Box Holder 
, ai A useful remembrance, in 
ort an attractive plaid pattern, 
—_ S Tray, $3.75 — Holder, $3.50 
Handled 
Mirror eo 
Dignified ele- _—S—-) 
gance was never } ] 
better displayed Pek aa t ae 
than in this el Be); wv 
smart Gorham Se eee ee 
production. aici. 098 5 
$36.00 =e 


Dutch Boy Cup 


“My Own” cup of sterling; 
oneof Gorham’s fascinating 
gifts for children. $11.00 





HAT an opportunity for the most Cigarette Case 
Sweetmeat Basket . . . ‘ A handsome, always use- 
oath aaa ieee charming of Christmas gifts. Beauti- ful gift for men. $23.00 
sweetmeat basket is a fa- ‘ ‘ : ; 
vored gift. $13.50 ful sterling silver in great variety wrought 


by Gorham’s master craftsmen—from a 
complete dinner service to exquisite little 
pieces, some priced as low as $2.50. 








Salts and Peppers 
= Very smart with new band 
Bon Bon Dish : ; decoration. $8.25 the pair. 
This delightful revival ot an Your jeweler will show you these and other Gorham 
historic shape is in great : , é : 
demand. $9.00 productions. Ask him or write to us for the inter- 


esting Gorham booklet of Christmas gift suggestions. 


GORHAM 








NEW YORK PROVIDENCE == , = 
Sandwich Dish Candlesticks 
Especially lovely with Indispensable to the _ 
dainty “tea things.” Made in “FOR 90 YEARS AMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS” of perfect taste. Unusu 
two sizes, $22.00; $29.00 value at $35.00 the pair. 
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Only enough as vel produced to sup 


ply a very limited e 


Madam, here are figs of a rarity and 
perfection, never before commercially 
sold in stores. Only in recent years 
has it become known that the Texas 
Gulf Coast country is a veritable fig 
paradise. 


Until now, orchard production has 
limited distribution almost entirely to 
large, exclusive clubs, hotels, dining 
cars, etc. Even now they are procur- 
able only at food shops serving the 
discriminating trade. These figs are 
unique in flavor and practically seedless. 


CONTENTS 13 02. 


Their flavor and lusciousness is God- 
siven only to Texas figs. Their size, 
uniformity and perfect preservation in 
crystal glass, is the result of our own 
care and skill in growing, gathering, 
selecting and preserving. 


SLONES 


WHOLE PRESERVED 
SKINLESS 


Each fig in the Slone’s jar is a per- 
fect, whole, unbroken fruit mor- 
sel. All are extra large; the 
choice of the crop from vast or- 
chards selected for this particular 
pack. Skins are scientifically re- 
moved without harming the ten- 
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The preserving syrup is largely the 
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try them! 


Order us to send you 
this dozen-jar packet 











concentrated sugar from the richly 
sweet juices of the figs themselves. 
It is clear as amber and of the con- 
sistency of pure strained honey. 


Figs - any kind - you know are 
laden with Nature’s own laxatives. 
Slone’s figs possess all of these 
qualities, plus absolute perfection 
in the fruit. You'll prize them 
highly, if you pride yourself on 
table luxuries. 


GULF COAST FIG ORCHARDS 
CORPORATION 
Carter Building Houston, Texas. 


Ask tor the Slone purple packet 
of 1 dozen 13 ounce jars, at shops 
where fancy foods are sold. If 
you can't find them, merely send 
us your check for $6.50 and we 
will see that your grocer gets and 
delivers them to you, or we will 
ship you the packet direct, 
charges prepaid. 













t GULF COAST FIG ORCHARDS CORP., 
Carter Building, Houston, Texas. 

Gentlemen: You may send me, either direct, transportation prepaid, 
or to be delivered through grocer whose name appears below, one 
of your purple packets of one dozen 1} ounce jars.of Slone’s Whole, 


@ Preserved, Skinless Figs, for which my check for $6.50 is enclosed. 





: Name___ 
City 


Strate 





: Street 


3, Grocer’s name____ 
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CUTLINE 





How will your home look 
the day after Christmas? 
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deeply cit x isd ‘ ' aiths 
Ic gives a new decoranve low harmony, to the 
room which it is destined to ‘ 
} » ~ ! 1 - 
In other words, in giving a S« xomas Clock to one for 
whom you Care, Vou re cnricnins { rermoro ly ot one person, 
but of evervone who lives in the same house d not merely 
tor the single or Cl S i years co come. 


Why do noted decorators say that every 


room should have d clock? 
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CHIME No. 7i—Won- 





ESSEX —(top of page’ In- 

laid mahogany case. g! 1 WwW 

inches high. 8-day move- < 

ment, $24 Ca h, 20 
i S Sv. 


TAMBOUR No. 18— 





CHIME No. 74 
Mal ny or American 
Wal case. 9 inches high, 
2)! h base. Silvered SENTINEL No, 2—Ma 
j ' hes high, 
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if clock 
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CHIME No. 95 —Two- 





tor lahogany case. 11 
inches high. Compact cl re : N | 
novement sounds every SALEM Halt Oak or 
rl S { dial, SSO. With raised = mahogany finish. De« 15 inches 
$535. Ma inv bracker,S4- high, 9 s 
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FLORENTINE MODEL 


THE SOHMER CUPID GRAND 
The “Perfect” Small Grand Piano 


To play this delightful Grand is a revelation. 
Diminutive in size alone, within the compass 
of its keyboard there is every attribute of 
warmth, brilliancy and color of tone that 
the most critical musician can demand. 

A real musical instrument with an irresist- 
able appeal to those who appreciate all that 
is best in piano tone. 

It is the only successful combination of these 
qualities within the compass of the modern 
small Grand piano and is the result of more 
than forty years experience in the building 
of small Grands. 

The first successful instrument of this type 


was a Sohmer, and the “Cupid” Grand of 
today is the logical result of that pioneer 
experience. 

Those contemplating the purchase of a small 
Grand should thoroughly investigate the 
very definite claims here made for this re- 
markable instrument. 

“Sohmer” on a piano conveys a definite 
guarantee of superlative quality—the family 
name of individuals who actively build, own 
and control the piano which bears their 
name, carrying out the traditions and ex- 
periences of more than fifty years in the 
building of fine pianos. 


Sohmer Pianos are made in various styles and sizes of Grands, Uprights, Players and Reproducing Players, all of 
one quality. Uprights from $700 and upward. Grands $1250 and upward. Reproducing Grands $2800 and 
upward. Period models in Queen Anne, Italian Renaissance and Jacobean. Monthly terms of payment if desired. 


Illustrated Brochure mailed on request. 


SOHMER & CO., 


31 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


Established 1872 












































WHENCE TABLES DERIVE 
THEIR EFFECTS 





1 ety : She decides her table should say 


“Distinguished simplicity.”’ So she tries ar- 
rangement upon arrangement. Changing linens. 
Adding china —subtracting it. Elaborating 
the floral centerpiece; subduing it. At last in 
despair, she faces the reality. The trouble is 
with the silverware. She can’t cover it up, or 
dispense with it. It WILL dominate. And to 
get distinguished simplicity, that effect must 
exist, first of all, in the silverware. 

we ke ke 
Distinguished simplicity! Rare in any 
art! More rare in modern silver. 
A few designs attain magnificence. A 


few others, simplicity. But Pantheon 
is that rare design which 


forms. Its proportions, — massive. 
Every detail finely wrought in solid 


silver. 


Restrain Pantheon any more,—and it 
would fail of magnificence. Restrain it 
any less,—and it would lose in sim- 
plicity. Pantheon strikes that fine 
balance which results in distinguished 
simplicity. 

Your jeweler will be glad to consult 
with you about developing a Pantheon 
service. If you will write us, we shall 
send you a book which 





combines the two, attain- 
ing the unattainable, — 
distinguished simplicity. 


Pantheon’s lines are 





Straight, strong, sweep- 





shows the complete, cor- 
rect service, and give you 
the name of the nearest 
jeweler whocan show you 


actual pieces. Dept. 3-88, 





International Silver Com- 





ing. Its decoration, — 
restrained and in Greek 
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OTHER DESIGNS 
Trianon Georgian Maid Theseum 


pany, Meriden, Conn. 
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Suggesting this Christ- 
mas present for your giv- 
ing —a Vanity with 
matching candlesticks, 
in crystal, clear or col- 
ored, deep-etched and 
richly gold - encrusted. 
Every piece of Fostoria 
glassware leaves our 
factory bearing this 
brown and white label. 
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FINE CRYSTAL AND DECORATED GLASSWARE 


Every glorious piece of Fostoria glassware justifies your 
pride in its purchase. What joy there is in the possession of 


its loveliness. . . . Crystal gaze a moment! See how magic 
sparkling beauty is kept alive in a mysterious prison of 
glass. . . . From the fragile hand-blown crystal, etched with 





fairy-like tracings, to the deep-etched designs, encrusted with 
coin gold, Fostoria patterns are rich in conservative charm. 
. . . Stemware of slender grace—goblets, parfaits, sherbets; 
delightful sugar bowls and cream pitchers; console sets and 
compotes; mayonnaise sets and marmalade jars. You like 
Fostoria for its quiet aristocracy of design. Ask for it by 
name—you can buy none better. Gift seasons—remind you 
of the increasing vogue and correctness of fine crystal. 
There is something in Fostoria appropriate for every gift 
purpose. The Fostoria Glass Company, Moundsville, W. Va. 
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House ‘Robes 
$45 w $250 





$3 — $4.50 


BUDD BUILDING 
572 FIFTH AVE. 





Budd 


NEW YORK 


Established 1861 
“The cravat is the most important part of 


men’s apparel. It is instantly noticeable 
and reflects both character and taste.”’ 


CRAVATS 
for (brisinas Gifts 


Cravats by “Budd have been the Stan- 
dard of good taste for half a century. 


PRICES : $3 —$4—$5.50 to $7.50 


Hose 


of Silk 
$3.25 10 $8 





The “Products of Samuel Budd 
are strictly their own—and may 
be had only at their two shops 
Orders by Mail will Receive Careful Attention 





Mufflers of Silk 
$18.50 # $27.50 





$5.50 


SINGER BUILDING | 
$ 149 BROADWAY 
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INVENCIBLES 


20¢ 
$19.00 per 100 


PETIT DUCS 
1§¢ 
$14.00 Per 100 


CORONAS 


25¢ 
$23.00 per 100 


CORONITAS 
3 for 50 
$16.00 per 100 


DELICADOS 2 for 25c $12.00 per 100 


PERFECTOS 20c $19.00 per 100 
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His Gift is Right Here 


A gift of good Cigars complements the special occasion of Christ- 
mas. The happy man who receives Medalists will duplicate your 
choice throughout the rest of the year. For they will reveal to him 
that the luxury of fine cigars can bea daily economy. Weare show- 
ing every shape, actual size, with price—after lunch the delectable 
Medalist Coronitas or Deliciosos; after dinner the Corona or Palma. 


The genuine Medalist is banded for your pro- 
tection and sold by the best clubs, hotels, and 
dealers in all important cities. Or write us and 
we will supply you immediately. 


Medalist Juniors makea particularly pleasing gift. 
They are exactly like the celebrated Medalist, 
but in runabout size—really worthy, satisfying 
small cigars in a handy pocket case, 20 for $1.00. 


E,-A,yKLINE AND COMPANY 
Manufacturers Knickerbocker Building 152 West 42nd Street, at roadway 


Est. 1895 New York 


PURITANOS FINAS 15c $14.00 per 100 


PANETELAS 15c¢ $14.00 per 100 
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INVENCIBLES 
CHICO 
3 for 50 
$16.00 per 100 


PALMAS 
20c 
$19.00 per 100 


DEMI-TASSE 
Toc 
$10.00 per 100 


DELICIOSOS 
3 for §cc 
$16.00 per 100 
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A GUIDE TO CHIC FOR THE DEBUTANTE 


The Type That Is Tali, 





Dark, and Seriking Finds 


Perfecuon im Simplicity 
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>| A GUIDE TO CHIC for the STOUT OLDER WOMAN 
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A GUIDE TO CHIC FOR THE 
BUSINESS WOMAN 
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The debutante The older woman The business woman The woman in the country 


Do You Know 


VOGUE’S GUIDE TO CHIC? 


if so...do you use it? 


OGUE shows the mode—not the whole mode— __ Other practical departments in Vogue that deal with 
but the cream of the mode. Paris. New the mode are the Shopping Service that buys for 
York. The smart resorts of both continents. you in New York, and Vogue’s Own Designs ‘or 


the Seamstress, carried by the best shops in the 
Then, to be absolutely practical, Vogue runs a series country. 
of departments that bring the mode to you, in your 
own terms. The latest of these departments is “The Departments that advise as to matters aside from 
Guide to Chic”. The case of the stout older woman _ the mode are the Travel Bureau, the School Service, 
has been considered, just what she should wear, and _ the Etiquette Department, the Hostess, the Dressing 


why . . . the case of the debutante . . . the Table, the Interior Decoration Department. 

woman with glasses . . . the little girl . . . the There’s hardly a material thing that interests you as 
woman in business . . . the womanin the country. a woman of the world that isn’t fully treated, both in 
Others to follow are the woman in mourning . . . the magazine itself and in this personal advisory 
the woman who goes in for winter sport . . . even fashion, by mail. . . . Had you realized how much 


the baby! If your turn hasn’t come yet, it will come there is to Vogue besides the smart little sketches, 
soon. If you can’t wait, write and ask for advice by _ the beautiful photographs and the snapshots of the 
mail. It costs you nothing but a two-cent stamp. great world enjoying itself? 


You owe it to yourself to take Vogue—to use it. The right lines, 
the right colours, the right creams, the right trips—those that are 
right for you—will cut years from your apparent age, and put them 
where they don’t show—in your experience. Five dollars invested 
in Vogue will save you five hundred—and give you a line on how 
to spend five thousand when it comes your way. Seven dollars is 
an even better buy! 


Sign---tear off---and mail the coupon now! 


Vogue, Greenwich, Conn. 
Bought singly, at 35 cents a copy, these 48 issues 
would cost you $16.80. Through this special offer 
you get them for $7. A saving of $9.80 or 2lc a copy 


Enclosed find $7.00, for which send me TWO YEARS (48 issues) of Vogue. (OR) 
Enclosed find $5.00 for ONE YEAR (24 issues) of Vogue. 
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Artistic, color- 
ful boxes of LE 
JA con- 
taining two 
or more prod- 


ever. 





Combination Boxes 
for Christmas 


Fleurs d’Amour preparations are 
offered this season in combina- 
tion boxes more beautiful than 


Ask your dealer 
to show you 
these—and 
other beautiful 
creations of 
OGER& 
GALLET. 


Le Jade—Rey. U. 5, Pat. Off. applied for 





RT has never produced a more “precious” per- 

fume than LE JADE. Nor has America ever 
extended to a Parisian fragrance a more genuine 
appreciation. 

The fragrant story of Fleurs d’Amour is told 
in its name, “Flowers of Love’—the most lovely, 
and the best loved, perfume in the world. 

LE JADE and Fleurs d’Amour come in all 
the most desirable toilet preparations—Extrait, 
Eau de Toilette, Savon, Poudre, Sachet, Talc, etc. 
For Sale by best dealers—everywhere. Also many 
other rare perfumes. 


ROGER & GALLET 


Parfumeurs ~» Paris 
NEW YORK (NEW ADDRESS) 709 SIXTH AVENUE 


“FASHIONS IN FRAGRANCE” 
Roger & Gallet’s new guide 
to Parisian Toilette 
Specialties, mailed 
on request. 
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Fleurs d’Amour—Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Conclusive Proof — 
In Actual Figures 


This book has been published in the belief that 
most thinking investors are guided by actual fig- 
ures rather than general statements. 
appeal to investors demanding concrete evidence 
of a successful record of safe investments sold 


over a long period. 
FOR OVER TWENTY YEARS 


Every dollar that has become due on the 
First Mortgage Building Bonds sold by 
this company has been paid to investors. 


If you are seeking safe investments yielding 614% —call 
or write for your copy of “Our Successful Record”’. 


Ask for Booklet V. F. 167 


AMERICAN BOND & MORTGAGE (CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1904 


127 No. DEARBORN ST., 


CLEVELAND, DETR 


It will 





INCORPORATED 


AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 
Capital and Surplus over $5,000,000 


Chicago 


345 Mapison Ave., New York 


oOiIT, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OVER TWENTY OTHER CITIES 











SAaw Sprnels 





Grand Rapids 





Shaw Spinets can be 
easily identified by this 
shopmark 


T he 
SALISBURY— 
Another New 
Shaw Spinet 


For Your Home 


A Spinet desk should grace every well ap- 
pointed home. Beautiful, and wholly prac- 
tical, Spinets possess a charm not equaled by 
other furnishings. Shaw Spinets are repre- 
sentative of Grand Rapids’ skilled wood- 
workers. Each has an_ individuality and 
personal appeal. Each satisfies every good 
taste. The number of styles, designs, and 
sizes at varying prices permits one to choose 
the exact spinet suited to the requirements of 
each particular home. Shaw Spinets are soid 
through retail stores, only. Ask your dealer 


to show them to you. 

Let us send you “A Beauty Spot in Every Home,” illus- 
trating a score of handsome patterns. Write Dept. F, 
giving the name of your furniture dealer. 


H. E. SHAW Furniture Co., GRanp Rapips, MIcu. 
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Ae whose attire seems always 

a little in advance of the ordi- 
nary styles are wearing the smart 
Van Heusen particularly in Fall 
and Winter. Higher Van Heusen 
styles, suited to more formal occa- 
siofis, are as comfortable as the 
lower ones. 


12 STYLES 50 CENTS 


VAN HEUSEN 


PATENTED 


the Worlds Smartest COLLAR 
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LOOK AT EM! hey’r just about to step out on 
the long trail of servis with comfort and satisfaction, 
going every inch of the way ~~ » A British last that 
? wil not creas or bite, a British pattern that 
justifies the name.c~» St James. 


CA Post Card Brings a Catalog 
Gea John Ward 


ri.en's Shoes 


General Offises: 121 Duane street 
New York City 







New York Shops Philadelphia Shop 


1401-03 Broadway 1221-23 Chestnut street 
just belo Times square just belo the 


and in downtown Manhattan Tstel an 





Ss t. ames 
Black orTan Scotch Grain | 


Brooklyn and Newark 


Also a new shop at 26 East 42 street, NewYork City ~ between §4 and Madison ~ Open all nite 
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CLOTHES FOR THE CONSERVATIVE 


TRAOE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF: 


GARTER 














Os fli <4 
What : T 
Py e 1 
Shall I Give Him for Xmas? 5 he DINNER Su t 
Cut precisely along lines that adhere strictly 
HETHER it be Dad, Brother, Uncle to the accepted standards of conservative good 


f a Friend, “E. Z.” solves the Xmas taste, and tailored in our own shops of 
1 t -m. e B ge 
gift problem woolens of character and serviceability. 
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The original wide garters—made in every : (Shawl or notch collar) | 
desired style and material, to please every : 
man’s preference. Attractively packed in : Oo 
special holiday boxes. 4 39> 
No pressure on the veins, no tightness any- : 
where. On your leg they’re off your mind. : Write to Dept. F for our new style book. 
Insist on “E. Z.” ; 
Y nat LUXENBERG « pros. 


E. Z. Garters, the original wide garters, are 25c to $1 














everywhere (original ‘‘E. Z.’’ style or adjustable), and A 

' the E. Z. Sport Garter. E. Z. Wide Suspenders, $1. 841 BROADWAY, Corner 13th Street, NEW YORK | 
Made solely by the Thos. P. Taylor Co., Bridge- a| NEWARK, N. J. 863 Broad St. ATLANTA, GA. 247. Peachtree St. 
port, Conn., Originators of the Wide-Web Idea. : 
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SHOPPERS’ & BUYERS’ GUIDE 


A reference directory of uniform advertisements classified for the convenience of the reader. 








Anliques 





MABEL TALIAFERRO, Charles St., at 7th Ave., N.Y. 
Authentic antiques for the discriminating purchaser 
at reasonable prices. Spanish Ship Model $35. 
Fascinating Paisley Shawls $16.50 up 


DISTINCTIVE CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
Authentic Reproductions in 
Wrought Iron—Copper or Brass 
from 50c to $5.00 





Door Knockers Candelabra 
Lanterns Nut Crackers 
Andirons Fire Sets 
Bowls — Ends — Smoking Sets. 
EUROPEAN, WARY & CRAFTS STUDIO 
251 Fifth Avenue 
Corner Rtg TG: Street 
New York ¢ 








Arts and Crafts 


PRINTS—Pictures in Full Color 
Great Paintings by great masters. 
Illustrated Cat. 25¢ (coin) 





THE MEDICI 
for Your Home 
Favorite wedding presents 
Medici Society, 788 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 
THINGS TO PAINT. Christmas Cards, Parchment 
Shades, Novelties—3,000 items. Catalog with 12 articles 
to paint $1. New Gesso Polychrome Art, beautiful 
& profitable; set Coover Co., Lincoln, Nebr. 











Auction Bridge & Mah Jong 


YOUR OWN NAME ON BRIDGE SCORES 
25 officially ruled sheets, 6 x 9 in. Your name on 
each sheet. Postpaid anywhere, $2. Agents wanted. 
Beach Company, 904 Sycamore, Cincinnati, 0. 





Advertising Rates; 


months, $55.00. Payable with order. 


15th of second month preceding date of issue. 
re New York. 


of Vanity Fair, 19 West 44th Street, 


4 lines (24 words)—three months, 
Eight or twelve lines, pro rata. 


$31.00; twelve 
Forms close 
Guide 


$16.00; six months, 


Address: The Shoppers’ & Buyers’ 








Christmas Shops 


As you read the Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide in this Vanity 
Fair you will notice that most of its seventy-three shops 
have dressed their show windows for Christmas. 


Under the classification “Unusual Gifts”, and many others, 
you will find gifts of real distinction—gifts that really 


please. 


Especially if you are hurried and have not much time to 
look, this directory will help you to shop carefully and well. 


An hour spent in reading it from start to finish will save 
many hours toward the end of the season. 


Haste makes waste. 


Begin your Christmas buying now. 


SHOPPERS’ & BUYERS’ GUIDE OF VANITY FAIR 


19 West 44th Street 


New York City 











AUCTION BRIDGE & MAH JONGG 
rivate or class lessons 

For beginners and = —m —_ 
Julia Dunne, 102 Waverly Pl, N. . Spring 4802 
MISS MAHR. I have made a wae of teaching 
— and Mah-Jong by clear and simple methods. 

You learn quickly. Private classes or by mail 

255 W. 108th St., N. Y. Tel. Academy 6396 











Beads & Beaded Bags 


EXCLUSIVE MODELS MADE-TO-ORDER in 
silks, tapestries, brocades, recoverings a_ specialty. 
Send for Catalog & prices. Schuyler 1518. Wm. 
Nibur, 2432 B’way, N.Y. Branch, 667 Madison Ave. 








Dancing 


Interior Decorators & Decorations 





Private or class 
267 Madison 


SHELTON DEWEY 
Modern dance expert and authority. 
lessons. By appointment. 


Ave., N. Y¥. Tel. Caledonia 6962 





MI NE 
Dance studio, 4 Riverside ce, 


CHEL FOKI 
Pb. Xe 
el. Endicott 9858 
Instruction in any style of dancing 
VERA FOKINA 
will personally conduct a special 
class for children. Registration 
is now on for additional classes. 





SPANISH POTTERY and FURNITURE 
Interesting Importations goal being shown, 
Hall House, Charles Hall Inc. 
3 East 40th Street, New York. Wholesale only 


SILK “aeerd & PICTURE CORDS a 00 
a All colors. Heavily wire 


Would cost $2.00 in local stores. 
Sarachek’s, 1115 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 














Stationery 





DREKA—FINE STATIONERS 
Wedding Invitations of Individuality 
Engraved by hand on the finest quality of paper, 
1121 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


i Sheets & Envelopes. - Ripple Bond printed Drinted, 
En. 





lines or monogram, any color ink 
bossed $2.10 West P. P. lic. Piper Shop “tome 
900 Van Buren Street Wilmington, Delaway 
Your Monogram Engraved on 90 Note Sheets of By. 
ton’s Highland Linen $2.25. All kinds of Engrave 
Stationery, Cards, etc. at wholesale prices. Sample, 
Engraved Stationery Co., 153 E. 38th St., N.Y 


AN IDEAL GIFT—HEAVY BOND STATIONERY 
Your name & address or monogram embossed like 
die engraving (not printed), on 100 double sheets 
& 100 envelopes (or) 200 single sheets (only 10) 
embossed) and 100 envelopes; white, blue, grey or 
bisque paper—black, blue, gold or green embossing, 
ppd. $2.00. Also Men's Monarch Size 100 single 
sheets & 100 envelopes. White paper only—black, 
blue, gold or green embossing, ppd. $3.00. To Doints 
West of Mississippi add 10% per box. Remit with 
order. Prompt delivery. Personal Stationery Corp. 
of N. ¥. 175 F. Sth Ave., N. Y. C. 














Restaurants & Tea Rooms 





THE DIXIE KITCHEN 
meee gone Southern dinners with smothered chicken 
and wa Cafeteria plan at its best.  Conven- 
iently setnteds at 9 and 11 East 44th St., N.Y, 


THE UPTOWN ROOFTREE INN 

13 West 5Slst Street, N. Y. 
Luncheon Tea Dinner 
For people of rare discernment 


ae Luncheons Promptly Delivered anywhere 
N. Y. Bridge parties served by advance order, 
Or | h here, a step from shops & theatres. 4 
Olde Sandwich Shoppe, 66 W. 49th St., Bry. 10107. 10107 


GLAMOUR—CHARM—ROMANCE __ 
The smartest downtown rendez-vous for dining and 
dancing. Luncheon, Tea, Dinner and After-Theatre 
Supper. The 4 Trees, 4 Christopher Street, N. Y, 


THE DOWNTOWN — INN 
5 West 28th Sa N. 
uncheon Te Dinner 
“You might think ai were in Venice” 

















Jewelry and Precious Stones 





Randolph J. Trabert Co., formerly with Black, 


& Authorized 








° ° Starr & Frost. Jewel Brokers Ap- 

Beauty Culture Delicacies praisers. Jewels bought from estates, individuals. 

Guarantee Trust Co. Bldg., Rm. 506, 522-5th Ave. 

MME. MAYS, Face Specialist, Est. 1891. Per- | “CALIFORNIA BY MAIL’’ Distinctive—Delicious! | FRANK C. HUTCHINSON BUYS DIAMONDS 
manently removes wrinkles, freckles, scars, ete. | California Glace Fruit, Brilliant Wrappings, Fan- | precious stones and individua! pieces of jewelry or 
Muscles tightened; endorsed by physicians. Booklet. | tastic Chinese Decorations. 1-2-3-5-1b. Boxes $1.50 1b. | jewelry estates to be settled. Expert appraising 
One address. 50 W. 49th St., N Bryant 9426. | Ppd. Fletcher & Fletcher, Box 31, Pasadena, Cal. | 344 Madison Avenue, N. Y. Opp. Hotel Biltmore. 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR permanently removed by 
the painless method originated by Dr. Roebling 
Geyser, a licensed physician. This is the 14th 
year of its successful use. No electric needle or 
chemical used. Booklet sent in plain sealed en- 
velope upon request. Dr. Roebling Geyser. 

107 East 35th St., New York City 

2001 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 





Gowns Bought 





MME. 
for fine misfit or slightly used evening & 


frocks, 
turnitt 


NAFTAL. Bryant 0670; highest cash value 
street 
furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs, high grade 
ire, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St. N. Y 





MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER perma- 
nently eradicates all superfluous hair (with roots) 
No electricity or poison. Stood test 50 years. 

Mme. Julian 14 West 47th Street, N. ¥ 


Have clear helthy skin. 


OUTH-AMI 
skin harm- 





Y 
blemished 


Liquid Skin Pee! removes 
lessly, painlessly. Booklet free. Youth-Ami Labor- 
atories, Dept. VF, East 20th St., N. Y. 








Books 


Highest Prices—Full 


WE PAY CASH AT ONCE 
For Slightly Used or Misfit 
Gowns, Suits, Wraps, Furs, ete 
Diamonds, Jewelry, Silverware, etc. 
Value Guaranteed 
We have Unlimited Capital 
No Transaction too Large or too Small 
Write, Phone, Ca!l or Send 


Mme. Furman, 101 W. 47th St., N. Y. Tel. Bryant 1376 
America’s Oldest and Most Reliable Establishment 


Consult Us 


Exclusive Dealer to Society's 400 


First Satisfaction Assured 








LET US DO YOUR XMAS SHOPPING— in books. 
We send book gifts, your choice or ours, in holiday 
garb anywhere postfree 


Gowns & Blouses Made to Order 























HAROLD J. HENRY and ASSOCIATES 

offer a three-fold service 

to executors, trustees and individuals:— 
purchase, appraisal or sale of 

Diamonds, Precious Stones and Jewelry + pam 
H.J. Henry D. P. Brokaw H. A. Friese H. A. Meyers 

15 Maiden Lane, New York City 

Forty Years of Jewelry Experience 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID for Diamonds, Watches, 
learls, Discarded Jewelry, everything of value. 
Money wired within 2 hours. Bank References. 
Detroit Gold Refiners Detroit, Michigan 











Lingerie & Laces 





BRIDAL SETS—TROUSSEAUX. Lingerie of best 


quality and style, hand-made, with real Val- 
enciennes and other fine laces. Moderately priced. 
M. Collart E. 54th St., N. Y. 








Memorials 











Toilet Preparations 


PACQUIN’S D. & P. LILAC scented Hand Cream. 





For discriminating people. Better than + lotion. 
4 oz. jar—$1.00. P’pd from our N. 
Office. 217 West 14th Street New York City 








Unusual Gifts 


ARTISTIC GIFTS decorated in my _ studio and 

others made for me in European Art Centers. 
Catalogue for trade only. 

Rena Rosenthal, 520 Madison Ave., (nr. 53rd St.) N.Y. 


SOMETHING CHARMING AND USEFUL. Pra- 
tical & nevel gifts appropriate for the professional 
man or discriminating woman. Send for catalog 
U.S. Victor Fountain Pen Co., 109 Lafayette St., N.Y. 


CONSIGNMENTS—wanted for Fall opening. 

Only exclusive goods accepted for Gift Shop. 
Piper Shop Studios, 

900 Van Buren Street Wilmington, Delaware 


CHOICE SALES FOR CHOICE SHOPS 
best old and modern Italian productions in 
linens, leathers, art goods. Retail also. 
Isco, 1619 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


RENDEZVOUS—A little leather book, cleverly 
contrived to secure duplicate notations, one to be 
retained by each of two persons making an appoint- 
ment. Prevents mistakes in time and _ place of 
meeting. A new and distinctive gift displaying th 
art of fine craftsmanship. Pencil, gilt edged pad, 
various colors. $1.75 postpaid. 

















The 





Huntington, N. Y 



































Post-Box Book Service, 67 W. 6Sth St., N. 7; ¢ - Rogers & Co. 
VOGUE’S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE represents ROMANY RYE DRESSES HAND-WOVEN; | MEMORIALS FOR EVERY PURPOSE. In gran- ted from far 
the letter and spirit of good manners as approved | sand, blue or green with brilliant border, $45. | ite, marble, bronze and glass. Individual consider- RARE aod oe ee enn Weeee ot our 1924 
by people of breeding and traditim. Postpaid $4 Also wholesale. Size 36 sent on approval ation. Sketches upon request. State requirements. gift book. Par East Soest Co., 1511-C Ninth 
Vogue, 19 West 44th Street, N ‘ Helen Cramp Mill Valley, Calif. The Davis Memorial Co., Syracuse, N. Y. Ave., West. eattle, Washington. 
HOUSE & GARDEN’S Book of Houses. 300 CHINESE LINEN [ROM SWATOW 
illustrations of homes you will find helpful in plan- > , y : jerate prices. 
ning your own. 110 pages, beautifully printed, Hair Goods Monograms and W oven AN ames fice’ A yp me CR f embroidered silk 
bound in cloth, $3.00. Greenwich, Conn shawls. Jos. Brisebois, 15 West 39th St., 
MANUEL, originator of the Modern Transforma- | CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing, | ANNA HELD JR., Charles St. at 7th Ave. N. Y. 
. . tion and the sight proof parting. Wigs, side pieces household & hotel linens, etc. __ Chic frivolities and smart accessories for the well- 
Christmas Cards and toupes. Specialist in hair goods exclusively, | 4. & J. Cash, Inc., 622 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, | dressed woman. Exquisite lingerie, laces and the 
Booklet. 29 East 48th St., N. Y Mur. Hill 5737 Conn., Belleville, Ont., Los Ange les, Cal. best of imported perfumes 
PERSONAL ENGRAVED CHRISTMAS CARDS RUSSIAN BRASS & COPPER ARTICLES 
exclusive designs, magnificent assortment, delivered . ’ : , Distinctive gifts in candlesticks, Sowls, trays, ete. 
anywhere, send for sample at once. Instruction Permanent Hair W ave Catalog on reques 
Everett Waddey Co., 3 So. 11th St., Richmond, Va. Beth Ribakoff, 1145 Chapel St.. New Haven, Conn. 
The LAST WORD in smart CHRISTMAS CARDS! MARY BEATON SCHOOL OF SWIMMING | NESTLE’S SEWING COMPACT—For the stitch in time! 
You don’t have to shop for them! Just send a Exclusive Pool—All_ methods diving. Originators of Lanoil Waving. _World- | Chic hand-bag accessory, lip stick size, with nee =! 
dollar for twelve—They're all different Life Saving—Individual _ Instruction. Famous Experts. 12 and 14 East 49th St., thread, pins, thimble. Exquisitely cglored aue 

















114 East 27th St., 4 





























Pagely, 114 East 27th Street, New York 1 W. 67th St., on Central Pk. W., 4204 Columbus N.Y. Phone Vanderbilt 7660-7661. case. Ppd $1. Pagely, h St, Ne = 
MISS ANNA CASE J. SCHAEFFER, INC. famous for a graceful Per- DELIVERED in our Fascinating GAILY COLORED 
° recently returned from a_ study manent Wave, without Kink or Friz; guarantees no gift packages. Books are the dort hare s, 
Cigarettes tour through Europe, announces discoloration to white or grey hair Packages, your choice or ours, $5. $15, 7. y 
. September 15th as the date of open- 5 Fifth Ave. at 48th St., N.Y. Bryant 7615 Washington Square Bookshop, 27 w. sth $i 
FINE TURKISH rs with your initials, ing of “yo for padres 4 MY SPECIALTY PERMANENT LARGE WAVE ROYAL is for practical people who want pra 
monogram or crest Any design reproduced. ee oe At last, white hair waved without making it yellow. —yet chic—clothes for every occasion, Sem 4 
Establis hed 1894 20 West 56th Street, N. r City Bobbed hair all in ringlets. J. Halloh, for a year’s subscription to ROYAL, Green 
Pinkus Bros., Inc 91-3rd Ave., New York Telephone Circle 6766 26 East 48th St., N.Y. Vanderbilt 5241 Conn. BRE Se 
———————— : <= ae ————— 
OUR SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFERINGS ONE REFINED WOMAN an é 2 
Make appropriate and attractive holiday gifts. | in each locality is offered by The Condé Nast tationery 
Exquisite & beautiful natural sycamore word cabi- | Publications, an opportunity to make money in an Shopping Commissions WW edding S ¥ 
net containing 200 cigarettes marked with your] agreeable way. This is not the usual magazine - % 
monogram $7.50, or 100 monogrammed cigarettes | agency proposition, but an exceptional opportunity TED IVEBUAL SHOPPING SERVICE no charge. ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & a 
packed in red wood cabinets $3.50. Send orders | for the right sort of woman, If interested, wri'e will buy for you and ng hor a —,, — kegel Co. sas pages 
k. Shipments le within 24 hour Mr. Join Ramsey, Condé Nast Publications, mA... es required. Murray Hill 4266 surec ghest quality at reasonable A . 
Batt ‘Bro Mee East, t , Wedding Etiquette Free. 35. 11 St., Richmond, Va 


Batt Brothers, 24 East 23rd St., New York 


Greenwich, Conn. 


Mrs. Gordon Abbott, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Av., N. 
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whist || New Montgomery Street Entrance alti Incarnate 


nbossed like 


ouble sheets . 
(nt i ... That’s Beverly Hills” 


ue, grey or 
| embossing, 


00 single 
onli And the Beverly Hills Hotel and Bungalows are 
Remit win C est WY the open-door to this garden -place of the Pacific 


——_. Twenty-five minutes from Los through the foothills—with the 
Angeles, over scenic boulevards—— choice of a stable of gaited saddle 


twelve minutes from the ocean— horses at one’s command— 
oms Beverly Hills has been built by Acres on acres of tropical gardens, 
lovers of the beautiful. where color runs unending riot, 
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“In all my travels, the world and where sun or moon seem to be 
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red chicken over—and I make no compromise ever shining. 

in. oo. with Europe’s most exquisite show- To say nothing of the Hotel and 
5 t., N.Y, places—I have never met the Bungalows. Here are luxurious 
iN charms which peer from every comfort, and means of real living, 
- hedge and garden in Beverly Hills.” in a degree that almost beggars 
at Here out-of-doors people find ful- description. 

a ne fillment of their rosiest dreams: A line to the below address will 
d 
an ae The best hotel for Golf courses which are as inviting bring you the rest of the story, 
heatres. Ye 2 7 as California itself— together with rates, and so forth. 
Bry. 10107. you 1S the one that 1S Bridle paths and miles of trails 
CE 
rer-Thest nearest to your stand- : = 

eet, N.Y. : “a BEVERLY HILLS HOTEL & BUNGALOWS 
INN ards of convenience an 
Stanley S. Anderson, Managing Director 

ner Bs - 
nice” service. Beverly Hills California 
nent Most visitors in Cal- “all 

nd = 

a loti : ‘ f “ 

a 5 ifornia find a maximum 

york City 





of comfort, service and 
enjoyment at The Palace 
ventas Hotel, the hub of 
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St.) N.Y . 7 ; 
eee San Francisco’s financial, 
rofessional P 
cata shopping and _ theater 
— districts, a moment from 
Delaw: sre , THE AMBASSADOR 
Detseen anywhere downtown. ye te 
ctions in > The world’s most beautiful resort 
also. - hotel. 
phia, Pa A ; i 3 & te 
cc Service, equipment a Li e way 
Place and cuisine of a high 7 THE AMBASSADOR b d 
aying th cw ork $ OMafte 
sathad standard are some of the creel hel \m assador | to ai dail 
n, N.Y. A name which means hotel perfection y ur tr ns 1. 4 
from far Teasons Ww h y many The Ambassador Hotels System 
our Fe d The Ambassador, The a j 4 On 
 Nint tT j j New York os Angeles your way 
shington. —— it or" sa Cn diediienink, 5 The Ambassador, 
> peti stop at the Palace. eee camel, Grand (Canyon 
red Y silk ® 
ea THE AMBASSADOR ‘ National Par 
he well- Los Angeles 
Il- e@ 
we ae Illustrated handbook Show place of the Pacific 4 without change 
Coast—a miniature ic- 
tropolis, crowning its 
- upon request. 2 pape of Pullman 
; j : ‘hh typifying that hospital- 
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THE ALEXANDRIA ity which has mote | 


1, Conn. i 
time! Los Angeles ' magic of the very name DY 
needles, A famous hotel eo ‘ : : Calefornia. ! a or irip and 
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Halsey Mansaring J | | {Galiornia Piecure Book,” "Grand Canyon Outings,” | 
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Or Eieeeer “Iie 
ths WINTER 


A woman stands in her stateroom door— 
eager, a bit regretful, too. The past five days 
have been so joyous—and so fleet. 


But this is Honolulu—look! This jade bay 
foaming on the reef. Those lilac peaks. The 
red roofs glinting in the sun, A palm-fringed 
This dock, fluttering with leis, 
shrilling with ‘‘alohas’’—where are the inquis- 
itive customs sleuths? Why, this is America, 
don’t youknow? . . . Taxi? They’re whirled 
away to a hotel, to a first taste of papaya, and 
a pot of Kona coffee, 


point... 


Refreshed and keen! What to do? Shall she 
try a surfboard right away, or motor ’round the 
island the first day? Explore those quaint shops 
that caught her eye, or spend new-found energy 
on the courts—the links? 


Then there’s Kauai’s Waimea Canyon with 
the time-dyed walls; Hawaii National Park, 
with Haleakala’s vast crater where the Brocken 
specter has been known to show, and Kilauea’s 


live volcanic maw. 


One can see these things and get back to the 
Pacific Coast in 3 or 4 weeks for as little as 
$300 to $400. Steamer service 5 to 8 days 
direct from San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Vancouver or Victoria, B.C. But you will want 
to linger. You'll find it doesn’t cost a lot to 
stay. Everything is made easy, from the buying 
of a through ticket from your nearest travel 
agent, to the trips Hawaii Tourist Bureau helps 
you plan, 


For full information on that Hawaiian trip, 
including brochure printed in colors with pic- 


tures— 


pile 
Mow 


HAWAII 
TOURIST 
BUREAU 





217 Mownapnock Bipc., San Francisco 
347 Fort STREET, HONOLULU, Hawall, U.S. A. 
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AND THE 


WEST INDIES 


A\ll the comfort and luxury of Cunard 
ocean travel — the renowned accom- 
modations, equipment, cuisine and 
7 service——may be enjoyed on two- 
delightful thirty-day 
Caribbean Cruises 
sailing from New York 

- Jan. 22 and Feb. 24, 1925 

on the S. S. 

Tuscania 

of the Cunard and Anchor Lines. 
Itinerary includes: Havana, 
Kingston, Colon, Cartagena, 
Curacao, La Guayra, Port of Spain, 


Barbados, Martinique, St. Thomas, 
San Juan, Nassau, Bermuda. 





To EGYPT and the MEDITERRANEAN 
S. S. MAURETANIA, Feb. 17 1925 


CUNARD 


and ANCHOR. Lins 


NEW YORK 














25 Broadway 


or Branches and Agencies 
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CHICAGO 








To thousands the thought of visiting 
Chicago immediately suggests the de- 
light of being a guest at 


The DRAKE 


Its majestic location and hospitable 

spirit are known the world over. 
Write for booklet ‘‘D’’ 
RADIOPHANS! 

Tune in to WGN (formerly WDAP)—The 
Drake Hotel, Chicago (370) meters. Inter. 
esting programs. 

The DRAKE is under the BLACKSTONE man. 
agement, the world’s standard in hotel service 


ed 
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TWO BOSTON HOTELS 


which offer you complete 
hospitality in that atmos- 
phere of intelligent com- 
fort which has made the 








homes of the Back Bay 


famous. 


The Brunswick 
On either side of Copley Square 


The Lenox 








NEW YORK 








| 


HOTEL ASTOR 
| New York 


TIMES SQUARE 
BROADWAY, 44th and 45th Streets 


| 


All the essentials of a good 
hotel—plus, many unusual 
comforts, attractive rates 
and advantageous location 


Fred’k A. Muschenheim 











HOTEL ST. JAMES 


_ 109-113 West 45th St., New York City 
Midway between Fifth Avenue and Broadway 
An hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmos- 
phere and appointments of a_well-conditioned 
home, 

Much favored by women traveling without escort. 
3 minutes’ walk to 40 theatres and all best 
shops. Rates and booklet on application. 


W. JOHNSON QUINN 











5th Around the World Cruise 


Jan. 20th; westward, by S. S. ‘California,” 
17,000 tons; 122 days; $1250 up. Visiting Pan- 
ama Canal, Los Angeles. 18 days Japan and 
China; Java, option 18 days in India; Cairo, 
Jerusalem, Athens, Naples, Riviera, etc. 


21st Mediterranean Cruise, Jan. 31 


By S.S. “Laconia,” 20,000 tons, 62 days; $600 
up; 17 days Palestine and Egypt; Madeira, 
Spain, Greece, Italy, Riviera. 


Summer Cruise to Norway 


and Mediterranean Countries, July 1, by 8.8. 
“Lancastria,” 17,000 tons; 53 days, $550 up. 
3 delightful cruises by specially chartered 
new oif-burning Cunarders, at reasonable 
rates, including hotels, drives, guides, fees, 
etc., and allowing stop-over privileges i" 
Europe. Limited membership; longest ¢x- 
perienced management. 


South America; small party leaves Jan. 22 
Please specify program you desire 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., New York 
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a a June Vacation Medih 1 ranean 
Pitable ° 
, this Winter—in Nassau (Limited to 400 Guests—Less than Half Capacity) 2 
g a1) 2 e ie’. 
— ‘ite ocean of deep sapphire—a lagoon of emerald green—a beach of By Magnificent (Built 192 ee 20,000-ton Oil- —™ i 
Inter snow-white coral sand—breeze-swayed palms and gorgeous poin- Cunard S. S. SCYTHIA 
IE seats settias—caressing sunlight—and the clearest, cleanest air in all the : _ Sailing Jan. 29, 1925, 66 Days 
| service world—that’s Nassau! This Cruise, celebrating our Golden Jubilee, we plan 
ae Na to feature above all other Cruises, even surpassing 
S : 7 The freedom of this charming English Colony makes life ideal; fine our previous successful Cruises by the same steamer. 


~~ hotels, an 18-hole golf course, perfect tennis courts, sailing and sea 
fishing. Leave the frozen North behind. Come—rest, play, and 
be happy! 


EGYPT— PALESTINE 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Constantinople, 

Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England 
The “Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, with spacious decks, 
lounges, veranda cafés, two elevators, gymnasium, commodious state- 
rooms with running water and large wardrobes; bedrooms and suites 
with private baths. The famous Cunard cuisine and service. (Only 
one sitting for meals.) 

Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, return; 

ing via S. S. ‘‘Aquitania,” ‘‘Mauretania,” ‘‘Berengaria,” 

or any Cunard Line Steamer. 
Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on request. 

Prompt reservation advisable. 


Also European Tours 


FRANK TOURIST COMPANY 
542 Fifth Avenue, New York 


_ 219 So. 15th St., Philadelphia _ 582 Market St., San Francisco | 
‘ At Bank of America, 752 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 


1875) 


Less than 3 days sail from New York 
Fifteen hours from Florida 


For further particulars and interesting descriptive booklet address 


NASSAU DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


. Nassau 


Bahamas 
“Isle of June” 
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CRUI SE 


Special Features 
Without ExtraFare 





Observation Car 
with ladies’ lounge 
and shower bath, 
maid and manicure. 


Club Car with bar- 





























ri ber shop, shower 
: commie’ |  tQ summer skies 
escort. vice. 
| best “ . 1 sii ; 
eaaik coe ities Halcyon days aship and ashore following one 
—_ another in an ever-alluring panorama of beauty. 
Through Dining pia ae : 
uise NEW SUNSET LIMITED Cars with unsur- Fascinating cities spread their treasures for the 
| Affording the most modern and luxurious travel passed cuisine. discerning eye. Superb ships offer the acme of 
nis,” appointments, without extra fare comfort to happy voyagers. 
, Fan- 


Through Sleeper to 


da, to CALIFORNIA 


the APACHE 
TRAIL, famous 








In the Mediterranean 


In the West Indies 








New Orleans to Los Angeles, San 120-mile Motor Side White Star liner Adriatic Over 25 years specialized experi- 
n. 31 Diego and San Francisco via the Tripbetween Globe sailing from New York, Jan. ©ce in West Indies cruises. 
+ $600 : and Phoenix, Ari- 7 and Feb. 26. Red Star White Star liner Mananttc, special. 
iira, SUNSET ROUTE zona. Also to San liner Lapland, jan. 17 and from New York Jan. 22 and Feb. 
A . Diego through the Mar. 8. Back in New York 25, Returning in 30-31 days. 
No Smoke — No Cinders — No Dust CARR LS O 46 days later. itineieiis Mniae. Menitana Mili, 
i i i Iti Madeira, Gibraltar (Al- Ki P. Canal, Carta- 
88 rrvening Locomotives and see gy roadbed 4 GORGE. geciras), Algiers, Monaco, Naples, gena, Curacao, ‘La Guaira, Port of 
) a it open w . = ® m ” rt rance, 
rtered , " cna) (for Holy Land), Alexandria (for St. Thomas, San pty Nassau. 
_— eee further on forma tion, address gyptand the Nile). 12,164 miles. 6,492 miles. 
y ba . For complete information apply to Cruise Department, ~~ Broadway, 
Z New York, our offices elsewhere, or any authorized steamship agent. 
2 SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES : | 
NpYok ,, NewOreim _ Howwn Tucan _ smtancee | WHITE STAR LINE + RED STAR LINE 
toadway Pan-American Bank Bldg. Seubent Pacific Bldg. Pre Bldg. Southern Pacific Side: 
York — ——_ neem | 
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Golf 
this winter at 
_ BELLEAR AA 





\ 


- ati 


Te Belleview 
HOTEL & COTTAGES 
Open Monday ~ January 5th 


The management takes pleasure in 
announcing the completion of a 
new addition to the Belleview con- 
sisting of 144 rooms and baths, mate- 
tially increasing accommodations. 
Two famous 18-hole golf courses, 
with tournaments attracting the 
leading golfers of the country. All 
land and water sports. Biltmore 
cuisine and service. 


Thru Pullman to the doors from New 
York and Chicago. For information or 
reservations, address The Biltmore,N.Y. 


John McEntee Bowman, President 
Earle E. Carley, Vice-Pres. C. A. Judkins, Mgr. 








What is 
your baggage 
worth? 


CCIDENT, theft and fire loss are 
taking daily toll of baggage through- 

out the country. Is yours worth so little 
that you can afford to forward it here and 
there without any thought of its safety? 
The Tourist Baggage Policy of the Insur- 
ance Company of North America offers 


protection against transportation perils 
and assures prompt payment of clainis. 
Send the attached memorandum to us 
today and receive detailed information 
about its advantages. The cost is small. 


Any insurance agent or broker can get 
you a North America Policy. 


Insurance Company 


of North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine 
Founded 
1792 


Insurance Company 


Pin this coupon to your letterhead 






Insurance Co. of North America 
Third and Walnut Streets 


Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. DD12 





i EEA RE Tbe rE eee 


Wants information on Tourist Baggage Insurance 




















Wintersport Program 


Old Quebec is happy getting ready for 
winter sports... Old Quebec is busy. 
Arranging “‘fetes de glace”. And hos- 
pitality... Chateau Frontenac will be 
the center of everything. On Dufferin 
Terrace, the famous triple-chute tobog- 
gan slide; the skating rink; masquer- 
ades; the dog-sled run. On the Plains 
of Abraham, more ski-jumps, bob-sled 
runs, ski-joring. Expertinstructors and 
guides... Indoors, a luxurious club life. 
Huge lounges. Roaring fire-places. 
Cozy restaurants. With activity pro- 
vided byindoor tennis, curling, dancing 
in the Louis XVI Ballroom, musicales. 
The snow-shoe clubs extend the hos- 
pitality of their cabins... All Quebec 
bids “les Americains” welcome... It 
will be a glorious, glowing season, 
—from Christmas into March. Plan 
now. Information and reservations at 
Canadian Pacific. In New York, 342 
Madison Avenue at 44th Street. In 
Chicago, 71 East Jackson Blvd. Or write 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, Canada. 


CHATEAU 


FRONTENAC 


THE WINTERSPORT CAPITAL OF WINTERSPORT LAND 


a 








| 
| THE PLaza | 
| Tue Copiey-PLAza 


The leading hotels of 
New York and Boston 











—, 


SEVEN DASH RANCH 


Jounson, Cocnise County 


ARIZONA 


A splendid winter resort for 
those seeking out-door life. All the 
thrills and pleasures of the West- 
ern cattle country combined with 
an excellent table and all mod- 
ern conveniences. 

For information and illustrated 
booklet, write to 


C. Horton Watson, Manager 











St. Petersburg 


“Chhe Sunshine City” 


Famous for its balmy sunshine that 
has failed on only 75 days in 14 years, 
On Florida’s West Coast. A play- 
¢round colorful with flowers and 
palms—and the sparkling Bay 
and Gulf. Wonderful bathing, 
yachting, motoring. Great golf, 

{% fishing, tennis— every recreation 
Es for young and old. Sumptuous 
hyn ol new hotels and accommodations 
’ of all kinds. Write for interest- 

ing booklet—ask any question. 


Address M.G. Dillman 
Chamber of Commerce 
St. Petersburg, Florida 
















Ask Us 
Anything 
About Travel 


Anything— 
anything— 
anything! 


We're here to assist 
our readers in every 
way any travel bureau 
possibly can—and to 
assist them gratis 


THE CONDE NAST 
TRAVEL BUREAU 
23 West 44th St. 
New York City 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


A world of sunshine, pine fragrance, good- 
fellowship and SPORT. 


CAROLINA HOTEL Now Open 
ALL SPORTS IN FULL SWING 
Golf (Four 18-hole courses), Tennis, 
Trap and Rifle Shooting, Horseback 
Riding, Racing, Driving, Motoring. 
Music, Dancing, Movies, etc. 
Thru the entire season:—Championship events 
in every field of sport bringing world-champions to- 
gether. Special grounds and skilled instructors available 
for practice or instruction in the various sports. 


For Information or booklets:— 


General Office, Pinehurst, N. C. 





LUCKY FISH! 


Topside, it’s just as nice and 
You can run down a pink coral 
You can spring out of the 
feather-bed waves feeling like 100% per annum, and have as many 
as you want. 


THIS is Bermuda from the under side. 
green, just as different, just as wet. 
beach and get in among the gold fishes. 


It’s a great place. . The greater, the wetter. 

Best of all, it’s wkd 42 hours from New York, and the boats are worthy 
of both ends of the trip. Sailings twice a week. . Why not give 
yourself an interval pretty soon, with the ice wtate Pll do the most 
good . . . which isn’t under the tires. 


But if yowd rather be smartly 
cold in Canada—or smartly 
jazzed in New York—or sun- 
ripened in California this winter 


Ask the Travel Man. He Knows 
THE CONDE NAST TRAVEL BUREAU 


23 West 44th Street. New York City 
2, me Edouard VII, Paris Aldwych House, Aldwych, W.-C. 





2, London 
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4 polo fields ; 
4 golf courses a. Vas 
20 tennis courts Bo — ee 
Motor boating ee -- .) 
Bathing ea i , 
Fishing < \( J 
Roller skating ( ( aS 
Ice skating a = meric 
om 
w= MIAME BEACH 
(. / 
FLORIDA 
Miami Beach has established its premier position 
as America’s Winter Playground. It stretches its 
4 matchless loveliness along a palm-fronded peninsula 
/ on dhe tip end of Florida ... a paradise lying in 
{/ jade green seas. 
we Exciting championship events the season through. 
eal Irreproachable hotel accommodations. 


FLAMINGO opens December 30 
NAUTILUS opens January 10 
LINCOLN now open 


EARLY RESERVATIONS ADVISABLE 


ai pene 
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NTERRUPT the social season 

with a few out-of-door days at 
Virginia Hot Springs. You'll enjoy 
the rest—the sunniness—the sports 
—the famous cure. And you'll re- 
turn—brisk and buoyant—to con- 
tinue the season’s gaieties. 


The HOMESTEAD 


Christian S.Andersen, Resident Mgr. 


Hot Springs Virginia 


Special winter rates on Request 





























VANITY Fag 














NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 








BRIARCLIFF 


Mrs EDITH COOPER HARTMAN, B.S.-Princpa 
BRIARCLIFF MANOR ©« NEW YORK 
General Academic and College Pre- 
paratory Courses. Music and Art 

with New York advantages. 

New model swimming pool. 

Music Depariment: 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Artistic Adviser 
Art Depariment: 
Chas. W. Hawthorne, N.A, 
Director 
Junior School 
Post-Graduate Department 








New York School 
of Music and Arts 
150 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
All Branches of Music 
and the Arts taught 
DORMITORIES IN BUILDING 











firs. Boswell’s Residence 


344-346 West 84th St., at Riverside Drive, New 
York. A delightful home for girls attending any 


school, college or studio. Open all year. Registra- 
tions now for 1924-25. Elective chaperonage. 
Ninth year. Telephone Endicott 7653. Catalogue. 





AR YMOUN 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


COLLEGE—Four-year course leading to degrees. 
ACADEMY —Pre-academic, Academic and Two- 
year Finishing Courses. 
omestic Science; Secretarial Course; Gym- 
Swimming Pool; etc. Paris Branch 


nasium ; 
The Reverend Mother 


For Catalogue Address 


Baksmere 


MRS. MERRILL’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 








On beautiful suburban estate over- 
looking Long Island Sound, 
near New York City 


Address 


MRS. a L 
RIENTA POINT 
MAMARONECK, N. Y. 




















to such a friendly place. 
person to see us. 


| ‘THE CONDE NAST 
| 23 West 44th Street 


Introducing a Friend 


Did you know that there are delightful private 
schools that take children—even very youngchildren 
—for a few days, or a few weeks, or a few months? 


This means that if health, or business, or just pure 
adventure takes you from home for a while this win- 
ter, the school training of your children need not be 
interrupted. Instead of shipping them off to mother- 
in-law’s, you can enter them at a pleasant school. 


The Condé Nast School Service will introduce you 


Write, wire, or come in 


SCHOOL SERVICE 
New York City 




















DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 

For Girls Washington, D. 

The fundamentals of college training in a 

diploma course. Music, eae Home Eco- 

nomics. Catalog on request 

Ament, Ph.D., President 
Forest Glen, 


C. Suburbs 


Jas. E. 


Box 197, ‘Maryland 


2-year | 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


For girls. Courses: Preparatory, two-year adyanced 

for high school graduates; special. At national 

capital. Address CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL, Box E 

Frederick Ernest Farrington, Ph. D., Headmaster, 
Washington, D. C. 





NEW ENGLAND 


Rendall Hall 


A Country School for yes 
on the Beautiful North Shore 
College Preparatory, —_— 

Domestic Scienc 
Ocean meas _ Horseback Riding, 
Sa g, Tennis 
Illustrated Booklet on Reguest 

Mr. AND Mrs. CHARLES P. KENDALL 

Pripe’s CrossInG, 111, Mass, 


N SCHOOL FOR GIRLS N 
Four Year Preparatory Course for Smith College. 
Special Review Class for a School Graduates 
— in Tonk All Spo 

RS. V. N. LUCIA, FR ty ‘Northampton, Mass. 




























ee 








NEW YORK STATE 


The KNOX fee 


A School of American Ideals 


In a Country of American Traditions 


INTENSIVE COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Advanced Academic Courses with Diploma 


CULTURAL AND VOCATIONAL COURSES 
Lower ScHoo.t For GIRLS 
FROM NINE TO THIRTEEN 


Modern Fireproof Building 
Healthful and varied outdoor life 





Illustrated booklets or catalogue on Request 


MRS. RUSSELL HOUGHTON 
Box F, COOPERSTOWN, NEW YORK 


A CONVENT SCHOOL 











A Nursery Home for little children from 3 
to 5 years. Excellent care and instruction 
with the physical and educational advantages 
that farm life offers to little children. For 
particulars and terms address Mrs. Clinton 
Taylor, Putnam, Conn. Star Route. 
THE ALICE SHOVELTON SCHOOL 
A Select Suburban Home School 
For the Exceptional Boy or Girl 
Individual — under Special Teachers 
8 miles from Boston 
Directors, EdithG. p~* B.S. RachaelL. ——e R.N. 
16 Summit St., Newton, Mass. 








EASTERN ATLANTIC 


KING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 
For young women. Music, languages, dancing, dra- 
matic art; other art, academic or college subjects mav 
be elected. Tuition according to amount of work taken. 
MR. and MRS. AUGUST KING-SMITH, Directors 
1751 Ne New w Hampshire Ave. Washington, D. C. 


EASTERN ATLANTIC—Boys’ 


FREEHOLD fix: SCHOOL 


for boys 7 to 15. Modified military training— 
inculeates obedience, orderliness, self-reliance. The 
school with the personal touch. Catalog. Address 
Major Chas. M. Duncan, Box 116, Freehold, N. J. 











A national boarding school for boys, between 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. Single room for each 
boy. Individual advisers. All athletics. Catalogue. 
Nine-hole golf course. 

Murray Peabody Brush, Ph.D., Port Deposit, Md. 





SOUTHERN 





BRANHAM & HUGHES MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Ideal for training boys in character and scholarship. 
Thirty miles south of Nashville. New buildings. 
Improved facilities. Endorsed by eminent educators. 
31st year. U.S. Officer detailed. Member Associa- 
tion of Military Colleges and Schools. Read our 
satalogue. Address Box 12, Spring Hill, Tenn. 





CENTRAL STATES 
oJ 





Seven Gables 


For little girls 6-12 


A country school for a small group of little girls. 
A competent staff of experienced women gives each 
child personal attention and loving care. Special 
work in French, Rhythmic Danc- 
ing, Nature Study, Music, Dra- . 
matics. Plenty of playtime in { 
the open fields. Outdoor class- 
rooms. Horseback riding, tennis, 
all sports. Beautiful new gymna- 
sium with white-tiled swimming 
pool. Catalog. 






















2 Hrs. from N. Y. C. Graduates enter college 
without exams. Dom. Sci.; Secretarial; Finishing, | Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Crist, 
Lower School for young girls. Horseback riding —_— 
and all athletics. (Summer Camp.) Catalog of Principals 
URSULINE ACADEMY Middletown, N. Y Box 1561, Swarthmore, Pa. 
The Mary Lyon School, 
FOREIGN SCHOOLS & TRAVEL | college Preparatory; 
_ | Wildcliff, separate gradu- 
ate school. Bae 
LE LIERRE {hey th. de Beslan 
igh-class finishing schoo . 
for girls. Complete course in French Art. Sight- BISHOPTHORPE For Girls 
seeing. Excursions. Large garden. Tennis court. In Mts. near New York. Graduates 
Modern comfort. Central heating. enter all_ certificate colleges without 
Madame BERNT LIE exams. Practical courses; Finishing; 
89 _ | Chateau—9 Av. Victor Hugo H.S. & Jr. College. New Gym and pool. 
. 154—BOULOGNE s/Seine CATALOG. C. V. Wyant, Bethlehem, Pa. 





NORTHWESTERN jMi'g3324 
Naval Academy 
70 miles from Chicago. An endowed College Pre- 
paratery School and Junior College. Its distinc- 
tive advantages and methods interest discriminating 
parents. 

Col. R. P. Davidson, Wis. 


Pres., Lake Geneva, 





SPECIAL SCHOOLS 








The NEW YORK SCHQOL, of 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
441 MADISON AVE-NEW YORK. 


SHERRILL WuiTon, Director 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 
Spring Term Starts February 2nd 
A four months course in_ period 
styles, color harmony, selection and 
use of furniture, fabrics, etc. Also 
professional and design courses. 

Send for Catalogue 41 














BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
Correspondence Courses 
Course A—Professional Training Courses. 
Course B—Domestic Course—How to Plan Your 
Own House. 
Enrollment limited—Write for Prospectus 
Address P. 0. Box 143, Boston (Copley Station), Mass. 








SPECIAL SCHOOLS 





: — 
Distinctive Millinery is the Mark of 
a Well Dressed Woman 
Learn to create your own exclusive styles in, 
thoroughly practical and _ well-equippe 
under the personal direction of an expert. 
Completion of course permits fulfilling respon. 


sible, lucrative positions. Day and Evening Classes 
Booklet upon request. 


ADELAIDE MILLER STUDIO 
20 WEST FORTY-NINTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY (Just off Fifth Avenue) 








Traphagen School of Fashion 
Co-operating with the Trade. All phases from 
elementary to full mastery are taught in Short 
est time Cpenpatitte with enya ay 
Write for announcemen 
ETHEL TRA PHAGEN 
200 West 57th St. New York 





ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Courses in Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Com- 
mercial Art, Interior gg ee Crafts, ete, 
Address E. H. WUERPEL, Director, Room 13 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Lou 














THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
Domestic Architecture and 
Landscape Architecture 

A PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 

Henry Atherton Frost, M. Arch. 
13 Boylston St., Cambridge, Mass. 








Florence, Italy 


NEW SCHOOL OF "DESIGN, INC. 


DouGLas JOHN ConNnaH, President. 15TH YEAR 
Schools of Drawing, Painting and Co tii 
tration and rg patakon ENG} Art; Costume pune “1: Tie 


8 

Dra’ Interior Decoration and Handi t 

sited’ Raine” Bip andere Ami 
ar diploma cours: 

Practical Faatreetion by Staff of 20 Specialists, 
Immediate reservation advised. Send for Catalog ‘‘F”’ 
1680 Broadw 248 Boyiston , Street 
New York, N. Boston, Massac 




















Dignified, exclusive profession 

petition. $5,000 to $10,000 incomes for experts 
Easy to agg is under our correspondence noe i Est. 1916, 
Assistance extended to students and eraduates. Write. 


American Landscape School, 90-MA, Newark, N. Y. 


Pr, 
Little com 








THE ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 





49th year. Life Drawing and Painting, Portrait, 
Still Life, Illustration, Composition, Modeling, 
under noted artists. New class a _— Block and 
Color Trinting under Joseph Penn 

Box F, 215 West 57th St. ‘Tee York 











You Can Manage a’ TeaRoom 


ORTUNES are being made in Tea 

Rooms and Motor Inns _ everywhere. 
You can open one in your own home—and 
make money hand over fist, or manage one 
—» already going. Big salaries paid to 
trained managers; shortage acute. We 
teach you entire business in your spare 
Be independent. Write for Free 
. “Pouring Tea For Profit”. 
Lewis Tea Room Institute 
Dept. A-9113 Washin; D.C. 








THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 


For children whose development has not pro- 


R 
Winter School near Philadelphia, Summer 
Camp in Maine. Fifty-four acres of ground, 
twenty-six buildings, sixty-eight employees, in- 
ae twelve teachers and twenty-eight gov- 


EAL Farrington, M.D. Jenzia Coulson Cooly 


E. A. 
Address Box 145F Haddonfield, N. 











THE BINGHAMTON TRAINING SCHOOL 
An ideal private home-school for nervous, back- 
ward and mental defectives. No age limit. Phys 
ical Culturé. Manual training and all branches. 
Open year around. Terms $7 
MR. and MRS. AUGUST A 
New York, Binghamton, 114 Fairview Ave. 








EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
can be successfully developed by individual training 
BOYS GIRLS LITTLE FOLKS 


Three separate schools. 230 acras. Booklet. 
Miss Woods’ School, Box 180, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS 








460 N. Western Avenue 





Learn To Dance In California 
Send for Catalog 


The Art of 
Norma Gould 


Dept. 5 Los Angeles 





DENISHAWN 


Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn 
School of Dancing and its Related Arts 
New York—FIVE BRANCHES—Los Angeles 
Beginning, Intermediate and Advanced Classes 


SHORT COURSES ALWAYS OPEN 


THE DENISHAWN MAGAZINE 
A quarterly Review devoted to 
The Art of the Dance 
$2.00 by the year 50¢ a copy 
Catalogue sent upon request 
Katharane Edson, Director 
$27 West 28th St. New York 














CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
= OF FINE ARTS 


(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
California Street San Francisco 


SPRING TERM OPENS JANUARY FIFTH 
Professional and Teachers Courses in the Fine and 
Applied Arts. Students may enroll at any time. 
Affiliated College of the University of California 
Illustrated catalogue mailed on application. 

LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
Acting —Teaching—Directing 
Winter Class begins January 15 
Also Dramatic Extension Courses in 
Co-operation with Columbia University 
Catalogue and Information, all courses 
Room 262-X, Carnegie Hall, New York 














We T=1—- ee, 7-\. 4=1- 1-4 | 


Complete Courses in All Types of 
fg DANCING Secu Niaiz 


y Private Lessons or Classes for Adults or Children 















Special Advanced Instruction for Teachers 
ren’s Classes urday Mornings 


Write for Art Booklet or Call in person at 
NED WAYBURN 


Studios of Stage Dancing, Inc. 
A 1841 Broadway Entranceon New York 
Upen 9 a.m. to 10 D.M. | except Saturdsy¥ evenings & Sundays) 


-—=ALVIENE=— 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 30th YEAR 


DRAMA—OPERA— VOICE 
MUSIC—DANCE ART—SCREEN 














DIRECTORS Eminent faculty of professional 
Alan Dale teachers and stage directors in- 
Wm. A. Brady cluding Rose Coghlan, late with 
Henry Milley Belasco; Roy Cochran, late with 
Sir John Ethel and John Barrymore, and 
Martin Harvey Claude M. Alviene, who has 
MargueriteClark taught Mary Pickford, Laurette 
J.J. Shubert Taylor, Mary Nash, Florence 


Nash, Eleanor Painter, Alice Joyce, and others. 

Write for booklet to Secretary, Extension 10, stat- 

ing study desired, 43 West 72nd St., N. Y. C. 
MO s SCHOOL 

ORE-GAYNORE ,, SCHOOL 
Gertrude C. Moore, Late Director Denishawn 
School of Dance. Midwinter Course Jan. 12 

to May 16—$250.00 
605 S. New Hampshire Los Angeles, California 


gint Russian Normal Hrhool of 


Dancing 163-165 west 57th St., N. Y. 
oy LOUIS H. CHALIF, Principal 
I admire your energy and work.” 
F ANNA PAVLOWA 
‘all and Winter Classes. Catalog on request. 


CARTER-WADDELL SCHOOL 
of Dancing 
All types of dancing taught—private and class for 


adults and children —For sional, th 
amateur and the teacher. a . 





















TAGE DANN 
sts, MAME 


Formerly Dancing Master for 
Ziegfeld Follies, John Cort, 
Chas. Dillingham, Lee & J. 
J. Shubert, Geo. M. Cohan, 
others. Teacher of Marilynn 
Miller, Fairbanks Twins, 
Florence Walton and hundreds 
of others. Booklet ree. 
900 7th Ave., N. Y. Circle 8290 








HELEN MOLLER’S 


New Special Study Studio 
For the Greek Dance 
Classes forming weekly 

37 West 57th St. New York City 


MIS CONKLINS 


SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 


105 West 40th St. New York 


Plaza 10172 














WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


“Use Your Spare Time 
for Pleasure or Profit’’ 


Meyer Both Company, the largest come 
mercial art organization in the field, 
offers you a different and practical train- 
ing. If you like to draw, develop your 
Study this practical course 
taught by this widely knowninstitution, 
with twenty-two years success—which 
each year produces and sells to advere 
,tisers in the United States and Canada 
over ten thousand e¢ommercial drawings. 
Who else could sive you so et an experi- 
us: 





18 West 72d St., N. Y. C. Endicott 4188 








? Commercial art is a Miss 
sity—a highly paid, intensely interesting pro- 
ession, equ to.men and women. osc os da dcscassadeeatadasausgns¥evesenscivsqascsusigasssaascudincdesunesaueiaceivvastsnasseescicesasvacken- is 
Home study i ction. Get facts before Mr. 
pete By SuRbrrOReN Tr 
for one-half the cost of mailing—four cents Ra 8 a eid bia a inet 0 cael Se hee cla eae gle cagaub ea tisk eda ina} aes tauesnesdes 
2 stamps. 
Meyer-Both Company i i iii 
HHchigan Ave., at 20th St, Dept. 4g CHICAGO, ILLs 
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© Vogue 


An Investment 
in Social Assurance 


The owners of Vogue’s Book of Etiquette have the assur- 
ance that every detail of their social relations is in keeping 
with the custom of refined people. They have no fear that 
their entertaining will be criticized. They are at ease at any 
gathering. 


Vogue approaches the problem of etiquette with the back- 
ground of its long experience as the leading magazine 
of the world which deals with the modes and manners of 
well-bred people. Its pronouncements are the pronounce- 
ments of authority. It covers at length the etiquette of 
introductions, conversations, letter-writing and invitations, 
table service, dances and other entertainments, travel, 
children, debuts, engagements and weddings, divorces, 
mourning, etc. 


In fact, for every situation of modern life, Vogue’s Book 
of Etiquette offers a convenient reference to the sophisti- 
cated, a very present help to the humble, and a discreet little 
sermon on good manners for gay and headlong youth. A 
handsome volume of 571 pages, priced 


*4 


at all good book stores 


VOGUE'S 
BOOK OF ETIQUETTE 


To order by mail, use this coupon 


VOGUE 
19 Wesr 441 Street, New Yorx 
Please send me one copy 


of Vogue’s Book of Etiquette. 
I inclose $4. 
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Sealed! to protect 
Buick performance 


Buick’s Chassis is sealed. Iron and steel housings protect the operation 
of all driving parts—seal them in to safeguard Buick performance. 


Some cars have some of this protection, but only Buick has a wall of 
defense continuous from fan hub to rear axle against road dirt, 
stones, water and loss of lubricant. Only Buick’s close coordination 
of driving units and Buick’s torque tube drive make possible this 
important improvement. 


The sealed chassis of Buick is a reason, and a big reason, why Buick 
performance is so consistently good. Why Buick parts so seldom need 
replacement. And why Buick owners are saved so many of the 
ordinary repair and lubricating annoyances. 






Here are the vital points at which Buick engineering provides this 
extra protection: 


Fan Hub—Fan bearing total- 
ly enclosed—lubricated by its 
own gear pump. 





Clutch—Miultiple disc—com- 
pletely housed. 





Transmission—Completely 
protected. Shifting mecha- 
nism holes sealed. 






Motor—Steel cover keeps 
water from short circuiting 
spark plugs. Steel cover over 
valve-in-head mechanism 
keeps dust out, oil in. 





Universal Joint—Completely 
encased in ball joint at front 
end of torque tube—lubri- 
cated automatically from 
transmission. 


Propeller Shaft—Buick’s 









Starter-Generator — Delco 








single-unit starter - generator 
completely housed in single 
housing. Starting gears 
housed with fly wheel. 


Fly Wheel— Completely 
housed. Starting teeth pro- 
tected from road damage and 
accumulation of mud and dirt. 


Pioneer Builders 
of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


third member drive, which is 
a torque tube, completely en- 
closes the propeller shaft. 
Road dirt cannot work from 
the shaft into universal joint 
or rear axle. 


Rear Axle— Floating type, 
totally enclosed in rear axle 
. housing. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Branches in 


All Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


























When better automobiles are built, 
Buick will build them 
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ts OILED!” murmured Cleet, the 
Fee detective, pensively discarding 
a June-bug behind a hedge. Fora 
moment. he had thought that it might be 
the missing pearl of the Ogilvie necklace, 
and a pale disappointment traced itself upon 
his keen, sensitive features as, with a naughty 
quiver, the tiny creature disappeared into 
his cuff. Cleet caressed in keen, sensi- 
tive fingers the frayed remnant of a Per- 
fecto, and continued, with an outward calm, 
his stroll along the moonlit terrace of the 
Hotel des Quatre Bouchées. 

It was a perfumed night. The moon 
rained silver through slim poplars and fell 
in sweet benediction upon the great man’s 
upturned face with its keen, sensitive fea- 
tures and brooding eyes, half-veiled by their 
lids, but keen and sensitive withal. Raising 
slim fingers to his chin, he looked about him 
at the garden bathed in heavenly radiance. 


‘ OONLIGHT,” he diagnosed ten- 

derly, and fell into a revery broken 
only by the rapid tick-tick of his long, curv- 
ing nails against the polished automatic in 
his hip-pocket. He was a-thirst for crime. 
Oh, for a good murder or a mayhem! Prac- 
tically nothing worthy of the name had 
presented itself to the master mind since the 
preceding Thursday, when he had solved 
the case of the fourteen murdered Sene- 
galese olive-fillers, exonerated the woman in 
the case and trapped the real criminal—and 
all this in one afternoon, with plenty of 
time left to catch the 5:45 for a week-end 
at Great Neck. The fortnight before had 
found him a busy boy, too, what with the 
robbery of the Merchants’ and Bricklayers’ 
National Bank and the seeming suicide of its 
president—all child’s play for Cleet, how- 
ever; for the money, he discovered, had not 
been stolen but merely borrowed by the 
cashier, and the president had died from an 
overdose of créme de cacao. Here was a 
case as simple in its fundamentals as the 
celebrated mystery of the Parker House 
diamonds, which the world-famous sleuth 
had solved in half an ‘hour, or the case of 
the murdered plumber, which he solved 
two days before the crime took place. 

And now he hungered for a good, hein- 
ous offence. He was weary of petty larceny. 
The oiled and subtle machinery of his brain 
revolved impatiently as he blew smoke- 
rings against the sky, and waited. 

At that moment, a woman’s scream rang 
out upon the night. 

Cleet stepped forward, a little half-smile 
playing about his lips. A mango dropped 
from the tree above him with a soft thud, 
and the widening oblong of silver at his feet 
gradually took the shape of a woman’s hand. 
Never a muscle did the wonder-man move 








as, slowly and with a dread precision, the 
shadow of a hand became that of an arm— 
a shoulder—a head—and there lay upon 
the lawn before him the shadow of a woman. 
Cleet turned, suspicion in every cat-like 
movement of his body. It was as he had 
thought. A woman stood behind him. 

“What do you want of me?” inquired the 
detective in his full, well-modulated voice. 
As if in answer, a moonbeam stole upon her 
silver gown and framed in melancholy light 
a spreading stain of crimson that slowly 
welled below the heart. 

m !? murmured the lovely 
victim in the haunting accents of a Kentucky 
woman born and bred. And with a faint, 
mocking glance at the windows of the hotel, 
she died. 

It was a time for action. Cleet retrieved 
from the clenched hand of the dead woman 
a small purse. In the purse were five hun- 
dred dollars in nickels and dimes; these Cleet 
pocketed. “They may prove valuable,” he 
reflected. He cast an eye over the jewelled 
corpse. She was dressed in a gown of silver 
lamé, girdled with moonstones, and her hair 
was white and faintly blued. Twenty-four 
bracelets of platinum wire encircled her leit 
wrist, and all in all, she must have cost 
around eight hundred and eighty-seven 
dollars as she stood, or lay. A rich outlook, 
thought Cleet, exulting, for until now his 
triumphs, marvels though they were, had 
brought him fame, but never gold. He was, 
in other words, an artistic, but not a box- 
office success. But now—a few more thou- 
sands, and Ethelinda could be his. Ethel- 
inda, the beautiful debutante of twenty 
seasons past, would soon be his. How far 
they could go together! Canada! South 
America! Perth Amboy! 








LEET, with an effort at control, re- 
moved further from the beautiful vic- 
tim’s grasp a scrap of paper and a room key. 


“Room Sixteen! He quickly donned a plaid 


cap and a pair of false eyelashes, and with 
the frail burden in his arms, made his way 
into the hotel and to room sixteen, first dis- 
posing the erstwhile Kentuckian upon a 
trunk marked “Dolly Sisters” in the hall. 

“Anything wrong here?” he demanded 
in a low voice as the door, in answer to his 
tap, was opened. Simultaneously, two pairs 
of hands lifted him and threw him heavily 
into the corridor, this being repeated three 
times before the renowned sleuth was finallv 
recognized and permitted to enter. Satis- 
fied that his disguise was a success, he re- 
moved it and looked around him. 

The suite was a large one, at twenty-two 
dollars per day. At one end, a small Arch- 
duke or piano-tuner in fawn-colored leg- 
gings was pulling savagely at the closed hasp 


The Eight Hundred and Eighty-Seven Dollar Mystery 
Further Exploits of Cleet, the Master Mind 


of a window. “Doggone,” he muttered in 
a tired voice as Cleet entered. 

The detective, propelling the fair corpse, 
levelled his automatic at.a white-haired 
man whose head was seen to rise in sinister 
fashion just above the couch on which the 
unhappy victim lay. “Speak!” he cried, “are 
you the guilty man?” But it turned out to 
be a bust of General Washington, on a small 
table, and did not answer. 

Cleet now took from his pocket the scrap 
of paper which he had found in the dead 
woman’s hand, and was puzzling over its 
meaning. It bore the single word “air”. 
What did it portend? Was it, perhaps, the 
fragment of a letter dispatched by Air Mail? 
Better still—Cleet remembered the Arch- 
duke’s struggle with the window, which he 
had observed upon entering the room. In 
what way were the two connected? Pro- 
ducing a small bag of flour, he scattered it 
finely over the floor, and traced the ensuing 
footsteps unerringly to the first game-keeper, 


a small, double-jointed man. Cleet con- 
fronted him with the paper. 
. HERE have you seen this paper 


before, inscribed with the single 
word, ‘air’?” he demanded. 

“Perhaps on my mother’s pincushion,” 
replied the man timidly, but Cleet was not 
listening. By looking steadfastly in the 
game-keeper’s eye, he was able to see in it a 
reflection of the Archduke (or piano-tuner) 
who had wandered to the piano in the 
corner, and was playing, his head bowed in 
grief. Something in the gentleman’s uque, 
or as the Yankees say, nape of the neck, 
gave Cleet his clue; not much, perhaps 
—a seed of thought—but it was enough 
for the Master Mind. A pitying smile 
softened his features as he approached the 
piano. 

“What's that you’re playing?” he asked 
curiously. 

The Archduke sighed and pointed to the 
title on the music-rack, Melody in F. 
Swiftly, Cleet crossed out the first two 
words, and beside the letter F laid the myste- 
rious scrap of paper. 

“Come clean, your Grace,” he urged; 
“the game’s up.” 

The Archduke trembled and bowed his 
head upon the keyboard, a broken man. “I 
did it,” he sobbed, “she was my wife, and I 
shot her. But, old man,” he raised his head 
and looked the detective squarely in the eye, 
“old man, she’d had it all the afternoon, and 
when I asked her for it after dinner she 
wouldn’t give it to me!” 

“She wouldn’t give you what?” 

“The latest number of VANITY FAIR!” 
wailed the Archduke, subsiding to the floor. 
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“DOBBS HATS _ 


AN OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENT OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURE IS THE 
DOBBS DRAGONFLY BOWLER. [T IS DELIGHTFULLY LIGHT IN WEIGHT 
AND MELLOW -IN TEXTURE. IT HAS THE COMFORT OF A SOFT HAT 
WITH THE SMARTLY DIGNIFIED LINES OF THE CONVENTIONAL STIFF HAT. 
IT SHOULD HAVE A PLACE IN THE HEADWEAR EQUIPMENT 
OF THE AMERICAN GENTLEMAN. 


—~ DOBBS & Co ~ 620.22 244 Fifth Avenue ~ New York —~ 
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A STEICHEN PORTRAIF 


Louis Wolheim, in *‘What Price Glory” 
An Actor Whose Realism Has Recently Mobilized the U. S. Navy 


OUIS WOLHEIM, a graduate of Cornell University, was once a teacher 

up Ithaca way. But, through the influences of Mexico, Lionel Barry- 
more and one thing and another, he drifted into the theatre, where he has 
had the good fortune to create two profoundly interesting roles. The first 
was that of the stoker in Eugene O’Neill’s “The Hairy Ape”. Now he 
has an even more satisfactory role— as one of the two central characters 
in “What Price Glory’, the magnificent war play which follows a detach- 
ment of United States Marines into battle. The play reports their pro- 


ceedings with such candour and such robust humour that officialdom 
became agitated and the United States Navy was hastily mobilized to 
suppress it. The result of the first skirmish was the most ignominious 
defeat in our maritime history, and “What Price Glory” goes on minus 
only a little of its profanity, which it lost in the scuffle. Wolheim plays 
the drunken, disorderly Captain Flagg, a lewd ruffian of a kind that was, 
undoubtedly, trying to the Y. M. C. A. but most comforting to any corps 
commander who had a hill to take in what was, after all, a wat 
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Thompson’s Panorama, the Woolworth Building, and Do It Now 


Can a Purely American Art be Created Out of these Elements? 


“s HAT we need in America”—the 
speaker is a character in Henry 


Wadsworth Longfellow’s not-quite- 
forgotten-but-too-little-appreciated romance, 
Kavanagh, “‘is a literature commensurate with 
our rivers, our valleys, and our mountains; 
commensurate with the Missouri, the Yosemite, 
the Rockies; a literature, in short, which shall 
be to all other literatures what Thompson’s 
Panorama of the Mississippi is to all other 
paintings, namely, the largest in the world.” 

That is the substance of his speech and it 
anticipates in an amusing way a highly sophisti- 
cated modern attitude. Readers of Mr. 
Mencken’s admirable American Language will 
recall the clamour raised by early patriots for 
an American literature—orders and exhorta- 
tions poured down on the Muses to desert 
Greece and to come and live in America. From 
that day to this, the effort has gone on to com- 
pel the United States to have a literature and 
an art of its own. 

In the early days it was a jingo effort; 
nowadays it is a more intellectual campaign. 
But there is still an undertone of exasperated 
patriotism in the protests we hear against 
American painters going abroad, against Ameri- 
can theatres being occupied by foreign plays, 
and against the raw deal given in Europe and 
at home, to native American art. What we 
want, apparently, is bigger and better and more 
really American geniuses. 


NCE or twice in a generation a genius 

does arrive in America—a Poe, a Whit- 
man, a Henry James—and is promptly ac- 
cepted as a genius by such Europeans as are 
competent to judge. This is rather disconcert- 
ing to the literary Klanners who would prefer 
our American Art to be so American that no 
foreigner could understand it. At the same 
time they want Americans to be so American 
that they will cease to understand the art of 
any other country. 

Baldly stated, this sounds absurd. It is, in 
fact, absurd; but the absurdity only exaggerates 
a fairly reasonable idea. Take, for example, 
American literature. It ought to reflect Ameri- 
can life, one would say; and as it came closer 
to being great literature, this reflection would 
be all the clearer and the expression of Ameri- 
can life would be all the more intense. Mr. 
Mencken has indicated that the American Lan- 


By GILBERT SELDES 


guage is a natural vehicle for such a literature; 
Mrs. Mary Austin has discovered a natural 
American rhythm, based on the stride of the 
pioneer and the axe-swing of the frontiers- 
man, and this rhythm differs from the Euro- 
pean rhythm, based on the plodding of the 
peasant and the mincing gait of the courtier. 
We have, therefore, a subject-matter, a lan- 
guage, and a style, all peculiar to ourselves. 
Fusing them in the white-heat of the creative 
genius we should have a literature unlike all 
others, and completely intelligible only to our- 
selves, 

That, however, is only a beginning. Mark 
Twain was as intensely American as any of us, 
and it is true that a certain portion of his work 
is comprehensible only to Americans. (The 
translation of The Jumping Frog of Calaveras 
County into French is a classic example.) But 
much of his work—like his superb Life on the 
Mississippi, is universally admired (the ex- 
Kaiser always spoke highly of him) and he was 
accorded an honorary degree at Oxford. 


HERE is a Whitman cult in France and 

the broad style of this poet (correspond- 
ing, let us say, to the broad, rolling prairies of 
These States) is imitated by Frenchmen in their 
own language—certainly the last language in 
the world you would suspect of being suitable 
to an American rhythm. The subject, the lan- 
guage, the style, in Whitman and in Twain, 
are American; yet they attract Europeans. 
And the explanation must be that these writers 
were not sufficiently conscious of their “Ameri- 
canism”, and that America itself, in their 
time, hadn’t got far enough away from Europe. 
The later development, therefore, is to 
separate us more drastically from Europe by 
emphasizing those things in America which 
are most un-European, and to form our arts 
on them. For example, the little sign DO JT 
NOW is thoroughly, and in essence exclusively, 
American. It is stylistically admirable, with- 
out grace, but brief, comprehensible, and 
effective. Its brusqueness offends the senses 
of French and English alike (although we are 
rapidly compelling them to get used to it). 
The veiled insult in “Make it Snappy—Your 
Time’s as Valuable as Ours” I have seen trans- 
lated into quite agreeable French, but it stuck 
out like a sore thumb in a little shop where 
fifteen slow and separate motions were required 


to complete the purchase of one comb. The 
characteristic French sign is quite different. I 
saw one once at the railway station in Mar- 
seilles, and this is a literal translation of it: 

The Directors of the Company request 
that the Ladies and Gentlemen travellers, 
before boarding a train, will assure them- 
selves that the aforesaid train is indeed the 
one which should bring them to their in- 
tended destination. 

The American equivalent is simply “Don’t 
Take the Wrong Train”. The typical Ameri- 
can signs are really in the American language, 
they correspond to the kind of people we are. 
And American writers, remaining intentionally 
ignorant of Sir Thomas Browne and Walter 
Pater, can develop a style out of “Keep off the 
Grass” and “Keep Out—T his Means YOU”. 
And why not? Stendhal read the civil code 
for an hour or so every day to purge his style 
of rhetoric and balderdash. Why shouldn’t 
Mr. Hergesheimer improve Ais style by ponder- 
ing over “Don’t Write—Telegraph.” 


R, in another field, why should American 

composers bother about Bach and Wagner 
and even Strawinsky? Why, particularly, 
should American audiences attend symphony 
concerts devoted to Beethoven and Schumann? 
There is a growing American music, and if 
this music can be kept free of European cor- 
ruption it will answer every need of America. 
It is a music much more closely related to pile- 
drivers, electric dynamos, get-rich-quick, and 
rapid transit than to idle saunterings beside 
sentimental brooks—that is to say, it is modern 
and American, not European. What, asks the 
American artistic patriot, what have we to do 
with the Celtic legend of Tristan and Isolde? 
Give us Casey Jones and Bury Me Not, and 
Frankie and Johnnie! And having mentioned 
the Celts he can point to the great Irish litera- 
ture of the past score of years, a literature 
deliberately fostered and developed with the 
intention of being specifically Irish. 

Why shouldn’t America do likewise? 

Nor does the policy of isolation end there. 
The extremists go further; they go the whole 
logical hog, and, Why bother, they inquire, 
about literature and sculpture and painting at 
all? Why assume that our arts have to be even 
the same 4ind of arts as the European. Why not 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Gifts 

S the way to a man’s heart rea//y 

through his stomach? The no- 
tion is a coarse one, and besides, it 
is not quite true. Man’s acquisi- 
tive instinct is a more subtle thing 
than this; more complex; not so 
simple as a mere pleasing of the | 


palate. Like the happy little eft | 


blinking in the sun, loving the 
warm wind that curls its tail and 
the blade of grass that tickles its 
nose, man, at every age, loves that 
which makes him most diversely 
happy. And so he falls in love, not 
with the woman with the widest 
eyes, but with the woman most | 
perfect in the art of giving small | 
things and giving them constantly. | 

ed 






























THE SIMPLE GIFT Drawingeby 
The gayest balloons at the chil- JOSE]! H B. PLATT 
dren’s party sail no giddier‘course 
than Rollo’s heart at this per- 
fect moment; for Julie, with a 
lovely, simple gesture has given 
him a crimson rose. A flower 
bestowed is a goddess enshrin- 
ed, at least for an afternoon 








THE ELABORATE GIFT 


Romance as meilow, and far dead- 
lier than a summer moon, can re- 
side in the haze of content that 
surges over the well-fed dinner 
guest. Rollo always falls in love 
with his hostess for a little while, 
just after the ruddy duck and be- 

fore the chocolate mousse 


THE IMPULSIVE GIFT 
When Rollo was a little boy, 
babies liked his face and would 
lean from their carriages to 
shower him with rattles and 
winning smiles. But Rollo has 
not had a rattle given to him in 

years and years 


THE GIFT OF GIFTS 
Most precious, though it asks 
the least effort in the giving, is 
the bestowal pictured on the left, 
? For Rollo will find happiness 

& in this immaterial gift, to 

which he can, the mood taking 
him, make a complete return 


The Way to a Man’s Heart 


A Sentimental Journey, and One Less Culinary Than the Proverb Would Suggest 
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The House of the Second Chance 
A Program Suggested by the Triumphant Revival of a Theatrical Failure 


OU will find no pleasanter or more in- 
expensive amusement for an_ idle 


twilight hour than lavish speculation on 
how you would play the role of Maecenas in 
the American theatre. If you have reread 
Alice Adams so recently that you are not quite 
ready to go back to it and if there is no passer-by 
to sit down and play a few games of cribbage 
with you, you can always put your feet on the 


table and dwell pleasantly with the thoughts‘ 


of what you would do if you were Otto Kahn. 

After first taking the precaution to catch 
your Stanislavsky, you would, of course, es- 
tablish a repertory theatre in the hope that 
some day it would mellow into such a fluent, 
flexible troupe as the great Moscow Art Com- 
pany of fragrant memory. Then you might 
build a little one-ring amphitheatre in an out- 
of-the-way corner of the town and turn it 
over to some wily fellow who could pattern it 
after the Cirque Medrano in Paris. Or you 
might build a jewel of a playhouse, name it 
the Savoy for old time’s sake, and endow 
under its rouf the long, patient loving process 
which would, in the end, give us a troupe and 
an orchestra equal to playing the operas of 
Gilbert and Sullivan. Such a troupe will no 
more come into existence unaided than the 
Metropolitan Opera House did. 


UT for my own part, I would be more in- 
clined, in a moment of magnificence, to 
set aside a house dedicated to revivals. Re- 
vivals, of course, we have always with us. Every 
spring when the sap stirs in the sleeping trees 
and the bridle paths throw their dogwood 
blossoms to the April winds, your theatrical 
manager feels stealing over him the impulse to 
go back over his yellowing programs and see if 
he cannot recapture an old success. Then a 
Floradora or a Leah Kleschna comes groggily 
back from limbo and insufferable fledgling 
playgoers, fresh from New Haven, look won- 
deringly at their fathers and mothers. But in 
my theatre only failures will get another hear- 
ing. It could be a modest theatre standing 
quietly in a side street. And it might be called 
the House of the Second Chance. 
The production of any play is so hazardous 
a collaboration between playwright, player, 
producer and playgoer that when a performance 
is attended with disaster, the weakness, ob- 
viously, cannot always be traced to the play 
itself. But theatrefolk are all as supersti- 
tious as sailors and when once the notice of 
failure has been posted on the fateful bulletin 
board beside the stage door, they are not wont 
to explore the causes. That the failure might 
have been traceable to the fact that a gentle 
comedy was lighted as if it were an automobile 
show or to the fact that the rdle of the lissome, 
fragile seductress was entrusted to a battered, 
visibly middle-aged actress, self-deceived as to 
the havoc the years had wrought in her face and 
figure—such misgivings are lost in the rumble 
of the truck that bears the scenery to the store- 
house. 
Sometimes, in the mortuary audience that 
scatters from the theatre door, one onlooker 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


may have had the discernment to see that a 
fine play was butchered there on the stage that 
night. And if such an onlooker be also a pro- 
ducer, he may feel an impulse to come to the 
rescue. But such an impulse is obeyed only 
when courage goes along with discernment—a 
combination rare in the American theatre. Or 
in the publishing business. Or, for that matter, 
in Wall Street. 

As a tentative program for the first few sea- 
sons at the House of the Second Chance, 
I suggest for consideration such revivals as 
these: 


——————— — ——— 
| 
| 


SONNET | 


By HeLen Cuoate 


S there no opiate I can give my 

| heart, 

| No drug to bring it rest intensified? | 
It sleeps so light a sleep, and wakes so_ | 
wide— 

The stillest night-sounds summon it | 
to start 

From easefulness; and love’s most 
casual dart, 

All remedies that I have ever tried— | 

Slow song and number—leave it | 
wakeful-eyed; 

And long night-watch is breaking it 
apart. 


Gleams, from the swords your eyes 
drown fathoms deep, 

Rouse it as surely as the day that 
breaks; 

Your slightest stirring startles it from 
sleep; | 

Your low words make clear music, | 
and it wakes. | 

Oh, go! there can be found, for heart 
so tired, 

No rest through nearness to the most 
desired. 
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T he Gods of the Mountain, a thrilling play 
by Lord Dunsany which could use all the space 
in the Yale Bowl but which was choked to 
death in the narrow confines of Stuart Walker’s 
Portmanteau. 

The Garden of Paradise, a play wrought by 
Edward Sheldon from Hans Christian Ander- 
sen’s tale of the little mermaid. 

Magnolia, a comedy of life on the old 
Mississippi by Booth Tarkington—a charming 
play hurled at New York with Hazel Kirke 
scenery, automobile show lighting, and acting 
that ranged from the merely raucous to just 
a soupcon of jambon. 

T he Silver Box, an early piece by Mr. Gals- 
worthy which Charles Frohman produced in the 
days before Miss Barrymore had found her 
present public and which he deserted with un- 
seemly panic at the end of the second week. 

The Doctor’s Dilemma, Shaw’s play which 
Granville Barker, when he produced it here 


during his season at Wallack’s nearly ten years 
ago, weighted down by casting his wife for 
the beautiful réle of Jennifer Dubedat—a 
cajlision suggesting in its effect the impact 
that results when a safe is thrown into the 
firemen’s net from a twentieth story window. 

Magic, the Chesterton opus which Mr. 
Shaw has memorably described as Fatty’s First 
Play. It was a triumph in London and, through 
the incompetence of its production, a dire 
disaster here. 

S. S. Tenacity, the finest play of the con- 
temporary French Theatre—a rueful comedy, 
as French, as clear, as simple and as beautiful 
as the note of the Angelus sounding through 
the sunset along the valley of the Loire. It: 
was done to death here—a heartbreaking in-’ 
stance of the kind of misdeed that can be 
perpetrated on a side street in New York. 

Hassan, the lovely, overwrought play by the 
late James Elroy Flecker. It was finally 
brought to New York, heaped with unfortunate 
scenery and subjected to some of the most pre- 
posterous caterwauling that has been proffered 
in the place of acting in our time. 

Les Hannetons, Brieux’s best play, which was 
beautifully acted but unfortunately housed 
when it was staged in New York under the 
tite Madame Pierre. 

Mary Rose, Barrie’s masterpiece, a play with 
more genius in it than any piece written for the 
English theatre since The Tempest. A play- 
goer who was unaware of that fact after merely 
seeing Mary Rose as it was staged and acted in 
America could hardly be blamed for his lack 
of discernment. 


UCH revivals as I propose are not, of course, 
without precedent. The dauntless Arthur 
Hopkins gave a second hearing to The Deluge, 
but with a company of such indifferent merit 
that the response was inconclusive. Then the 
fame and the fortune of the Coburns, such as 
it is, derives largely from that bold, intuitive 
gesture they made in 1916 when they picked 
up a play that a disheartened Broadway man- 
ager had cast into the dustbin and brought it 
back to town for a year of plaudits and pros- 
perity. That play was The Yellow Jacket. 
And a still more recent defiance of an old 
and foolish taboo has now given the eventful 
Theatre Guild a good running start on its 
seventh season. In the first audience that ap- 
plauded so rapturously when Molnar’s brilliant 
comedy, The Guardsman, was produced at the 
Garrick in October, there were few who were 
sufficiently learned in the annals of the theatre 
to know that this was the same play which had 
failed ignominiously when Harrison Grey Fiske 
produced it at the Lyceum back in the Autumn 
of 1913. Then it was called Where Ignorance 
is Bliss, and the rdles, now fortunately in the 
hands of Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, 
were then recklessly entrusted to William 
Courtleigh and Rita Jolivet. It must be ad- 
mitted that Mr. Courtleigh was not Mr. Fiske’s 
choice for the réle but that when its actor was 
overtaken by illness on the very eve of the 
(Continued on page 116) 
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Broadway’s Charming Little Supper Clubs 
Because of Prohibition New York’s Night Life Takes On a Wholly New Character 


F course you have noticed what has 
O been happening to the night life ot 
New York during the last few months? 

I mean the introduction of a new social ele- 
ment, the small club, which has taken the 
place of the elaborate cabarets of last year. 
We have our constitutional amendments and 
enforcement laws to thank for this change. It 
seems no great length of time since a visitor to 
the metropolis had a wide choice as to where 
he should spend his evening, and his money. 
One can count off a half-dozen joyous es- 
tablishments such as the Palais Royal and the 
perennially peppy Montmartre where one 
could find, only last year, a dance area so 
closely packed that one was never quite certain 
which lady one was dancing with. The 
Rendezvous had its own loyal public as did 
the smart Club Royal. Others sought the 
Piccadilly or the Plantation. Still others 
“played rover” and roamed from one to another, 


HEN, suddenly, darkness descended on 

these bright oases. A dreadful thing had 
happened. The long arm of the law reached 
forward, touched the various proprietors on 
their shoulders and said, “Look here, sir, one of 
your waiters was found, by one of our 
watchers, to be dealing in illicit liquor. More- 
over, there seem to be a number of cases of 
Scotch in your cellar. Please explain.” 

The proprietor, in each case, was shocked. 
He could not imagine one of his waiters break- 
ing the law and as for the liquor in his cellar 
it was a mystery; someone must have put it 
there as a practical joke. He had no idea there 
was anything of the sort on the premises. 

Alas, the matter did not end there. When 
the regular patrons of these joyous locations 
sought them, after one of these legal visita- 
tions, they found, pendant from the entrance 
door, a great padlock supplemented by a stern 
placard which announced that the place had 
been closed for violating the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

Ah, what a wailing went up to the night 
sky from many a merry party as they dole- 
fully returned to their taxis. One by one this 
happened to all the favored haunts which I 
have mentioned. And you will remember that 
these were all smart places; that, to their 
portals went, not a mere riff-raff but ail the 
more amusing and cultivated people. Society 
was in a bad way. After the theatre they 
were all dressed up and no place to go— 
except home, which was of course, unthinkable. 


ENTER THE NIGHT CLUB 


Something had to be done and something 
naturally was done. Nature abhors a vacuum 
and took prompt steps to fill this one. The 
small, private clubs came into existence. They 
are the thing. Everyone who isn’t tucked in 
his crib right after his nine o’clock bottle 
now belongs to one or two of these clubs. I 
am the proud possessor of membership cards 
in six. One of my acquaintances who only 
goes to his office in order to get a decent sleep, 
is a member of eleven. 


By DOCTOR T. THORNDYKE WESTERLY 


Quite different are these little organizations 
from the ostentatious palaces of yester year. 
The club rooms do not seek the spot light of 
Broadway but glow discreetly in the adjacent 
side streets. Entrance to them is a matter of 
punctilious procedure. The door is rigidly 
barred against the individual who can not 
show his membership card. Merely to be 
dressed and pleasantly intoxicated will not 
sufice. The Bee Hive for instance is a very 
swanky and exclusive establishment. When 
it is mentioned one frequently hears the re- 
mark made, “Yes, the Bee Hive ... I hear 
that it is very amusing, but how in the world 
does one get into it? I went there the other 
night and they wouldn’t let me by the door. 
How can I get a card?” 

There is the secret of the appeal and the 
success of this new type of meeting place. 
They want to know all about you before letting 
you in. Considering what happened to their 
predecessors we can well understand this. 

Once inside, however, the charm and inti- 
mate refinement of these little groups of con- 
genial people is very striking and delightful. 
Everyone knows that you would not be there 
if you were not the right sort and there is a 
comradeship which was never characteristic of 
the large Broadway establishments. 


OR instance, not long ago, at the Bee 

Hive, just after the short cabaret per- 
formance by Miss Klark’s Kiddies, one of the 
young ladies at the table next to mine—a 
stranger of course—spent the entire balance 
of the evening in my lap. She simply wouldn’t 
take no for an answer. Her basic idea was to 
make me feel as if I were among friends. 
She broke quite a number of things on the 
table and occasioned a real outburst of laughter 
when she stuck a fork into the leg of a total 
stranger whom she mistook for a friend. Such 
a madcap I have never seen! 

And so it went all evening. The closing 
hour was a little confused because someone, 
who obviously could not have been a member, 
shot one of the guests in the thigh, but it proved 
to be only a flesh wound and the incident was 
laughed off with great good nature by all. But 
I could not help asking myself where, in the 
old days, could one have had such a joyous, 
care-free time without interference? 


CONVIVIALITY AT THE CUCKOO 


A few nights after the little affray, if it can 
so be designated, at the Bee Hive, I dropped 
in at another one of my clubs, the Cuckoo. 
Each one of these little clubs has a special 
character, an underlying idea, in its member- 
ship. That of the Cuckoo is to weld together 
the best elements of the business and artistic 
worlds. Here one will find many of the most 
successful business men in America fraternizing 
with well-known exponents of the screen and 
of the drama. And they all seem to love it. 
It is inspiring to see how these stern visaged 
financiers are able to drop the cares of the 
day for the joys of the night. The artists, 
too, are no longer the aloof, inaccessible beings 


that they seem when viewed from an orchesty 
chair. They are glad to meet these moneyej 
men half way. 

On the night I speak of the Cuckoo was, x 
always, crowded. ‘The club room is rathe 
small and in order to make room for dancing 
the tables are arranged in a line down the long 
side of the room. They are round tables with 
a center support, none too secure at best and 
not adapted for what followed. A gentlema 
whose base of supply was a table at one end of 
the row had been delivering a speech. This 
having lasted for some minutes, one of the 
guests sought to check his flow by goodnaturedly 
tossing olives and morsels of chicken-a-la king 
at the orator. He took this in good part and in 
summing up, said with great dignity, “I want 
you al] to remember that I am a member her 
in good standing,” after which he fell fla 
on his face. 

In so doing, he pushed over his table which, 
in turn, upset the next table, and so on, down 
the line, like a row of dominoes. I have 
never seen a place thrown into such an uprow, 
When I finally got myself out, from under my 
supper, my pockets were full of scrambled 
eggs. That is the sort of thing that is con 
stantly happening in these delightful, chummy 
little places, 


THE KAMPUS KLUB 


A night or two later I thought I would pay 
a visit to one of my clubs called The Kampus 
Klub of which I am very fond. The Kampus 
makes an especial bid for the younger element, 
the man just out of college or about to be 
thrown out. Its walls are decorated with 
athletic trophies and all the waiters are trained 
athletes. Just to sit there and watch the boys 
and girls drink . . . for the Kampus is o 
educational . . . brings back the dear old days 
of Alma Mater. There is a touch of sentiment 
in the Kampus which makes it very dea 
to me. 

I confided this thought to one of the 
students, a young woman at my table who wa 
taking a post-graduate course in Scotch. 

“It makes me a little sad,” I said, “‘to see 0 
much youth and vitality about me. Yow can 
do so many things that are beyond... oF 
perhaps I should say . . . behind me.” 

She looked at me with her serious brown 
eyes before she answered, “Say, Doc, when it 
comes to drinkin’ you ain’t a pupil; you're a 
perfessor.” 

It was a simple compliment but so heart- 
felt that I could not help feeling pleased. 

The formal part of the entertainment at the 
Kampus consists of three or four musical num- 
bers sung and danced by a chorus of college 
girls dressed in a modification of regulation 
foot-ball togs. The night I was there the cun- 
ning little things wore talcum powder and 
football helmets. It was a Saturday and, among 
the guests, were a number of young Columbia 
men who had that afternoon witnessed theif 
own college eleven in victorious action. It is 
safe to say, however, that they had never seen 

(Continued on page 116) 
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A STUDY,——IN THE FRENCH MANNER——OF CATHERINE CRANDELL IN THE GREENWICH VILLAGE FOLLIES THE PHOTOGRAPH BY FRANCIS BRUGIERE 


The Ballet Dancer, Behind the Scenes 


Posed, Out of France, and (a Long Time) after the Original Painting by Edgar Degas 
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VANITY FAIR 


Light and Heavyweight Music 


On the Relative “Fatness’’ or “Thinness’’ of French and German Music 


URING the war the Germans were 

pretty generally spoken of as fat. The 

typical German was a fat German. 
Then it was discovered, by some, that they 
were fat not only in body but in mind. Their 
music, in particular, was a proof of their fat- 
ness. A healthy man, we were told, and es- 
pecially an athlete, is spare of build. And 
our art, like the man, begins to die when it 
puts on flesh. German music was always com- 
pared to something heavv and 
sprawling. It was different with 
French music, of course. In 
French music there was no super- 
fluous flesh. But it needs very 
little reflection to see that the 
French have also had their fat 
artists; their sprawlers in art and 
in music; and that the Germans 
have had their thin, deft artists; 
their economists in means. 


O one could say, for instance, 

that Mozart’s music sprawls 
or runs to fat. In this, as surcly 
as in any score of Ravel’s, every 
stroke counts. Mozart was right 
when, in reply to some fatuous 
monarch or other who objected 
that there were “too many notes” 
in one of his works, he said, “Not 
one too many, Your Majesty”. 
The German light opera writers 
have a touch as delicate as that of 
their French rivals. And, if we 
choose to look outside music, we 
find the youthful Goethe declar- 
ing his ideal of good writing to 
be “brevity and concision”,—a 
sentiment that would have been declared to be 
“typically French” had a Frenchman given 
utterance to it. Again, when we compare the 
brevity and concision of Heine, or MGrike, or 
half a dozen other German lyrists, with Victor 
Hugo’s flood of words, we hardly feel inclined 
to take it for granted that the French genius, 
gua French, runs to an elegant economy of 
build, while the German genius, gua German, 
runs to bulk and flabbiness, 

Yet, after all, a general distinction of build 
between French music and German music can 
be discerned. It is quite true to say that, in 
the main, French music is of slighter texture 
than German, and goes more lightly on its feet. 
But that the distinction is not due to unalterable 
racial differences is shown not only by the in- 
stances I have cited—and there are, of course, 
many more—but by the fact that, as one emi- 
nent anthropologist has put it, almost half of 
France is racially as Teutonic as Germany, the 
present political boundaries between the two 
countries being one thing and the original racial 
distribution of western Europe another. It is 
in the internal social history of each type of 
civilisation that we have to seek for the ex- 
planation of the essence of its art. The present 
article is not the place in which to attempt an 
exhaustive enquiry into the forces that helped 
to make German music, on the whole, a more 
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By ERNEST NEWMAN 


solid and serious thing than French music; but 
every student knows how great was the influence 
of Luther and the Thirty Years’ War in giving 
German music the thoughtful cast it showed 
until quite recently. German religious music 
in the seventeenth century was the one art 
through which a suffering and perplexed people 
could try to resolve its perplexities, escape from 
them, if possible, or else learn to endure them 
with patience, and music of the royal line in 
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Ernest Newman is the distinguished music critic of the London Sunday 
Times who has recently come to America as a guest critic for the New 
Mr. Newman writes with authority on all musical 
topics, but he has made a special study of Gluck, Wagner, Hugo Wolf, 
His program notes are always quoted and have 
light on many a disputed and difficult passage of music 


Germany has from that time to this been either 
markedly religious, or ethical, or philosophical. 
This is the one mood that runs through Schiitz 
and Bach to Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
Wagner’s Parsifal, Brahm’s Vier Ernste 
Gesdnge, and Strauss’s Also Sprach Zarathustra. 
It stands to reason that an art that mainly 
voices moods of deep seriousness must make for 
itself a weightier substance than an art that 
is content, as is the art of Couperin and Ravel, 
to play delicately and ironically over the sur- 
face. 

I am not saying that either type of art is 
essentially superior to the other. 

Each mode has its defects. If French music 
has frequently tended to be superficial, Ger- 
man music cannot escape the reproach of having 
been frequently turgid. All I am contending 
is that the undeniable contrast between German 
music, in general, and French music, in general, 
is due to the fact that the two arts have origi- 
nated in, and expressed, two different orders 
of social evolution. 

But quite apart from the question of the 
ethical or non-ethical content of music, it is, f 
think, an unfair reproach to level against Ger- 
man music that it is, in other respects, heavier 
than French. An analogy drawn from sport 
may help us to see the thing more clearly. In 
the boxing world there are all degrees of 


“weights.” We do not urge it as a reproach 
against the heavy-weight that. he is bulkier than 
the bantam or feather-weight, or that he goes 
less lightly on his feet. The question is not 
one of absolute, but of relative, flesh. Though 
Dempsey carries more actual pounds than, say, 
Jimmy Wilde, he carries no more relatively, 
Taking his superior size into consideration, he 
has no more superfluous flesh. As a matter of 
fact, Dempsey weighs more than Wilde, not 
merely because there is more ordin- 
ary flesh, blood and bone about 
him, but because he has more of 
the muscle that is the boxer’s 
great need. We should be laughed 
at if we were to contend that 
Dempsey is less well-formed and 
well-trained than a fly-weight be- 
cause his muscles alone, could we 
weigh them separately from the 
rest of him, would probably be as 
heavy as the fly-weight’s whole 
body. And surely it is absurd 
merely to weigh mere mass, as it 
Were, in music, without taking 
into account what the thing pur- 
ports to be. 


HEN we do the latter, we 

see at once that in music, 
as in boxing, there are all degrees 
of “weights,” and that a musical 
heavy-weight may be just as finely 
built and harmoniously balanced 
as 2 musical fly-weight, that his 
musical vocabulary and his tissue 
may carry, so to speak, just as little 
superfluous flesh. It is as silly for 
a musical light-weight to go about 
pluming himself on his superiority to a musical 
heavy-weight as it would be for Wilde to go 
about thanking Providence he is not as heavy 


as Dempsey. 


AM assuming, of course, that in training 

and in the proportion of muscle to fat, the 
two are on a par with each other. In music, 
as in boxing, the well-trained, muscular 
feather-weight scores freely off the ill-trained 
flabby heavy-weight. A given page of Couperin 
may be worth fifty pages of Max Reger; there 
is many an over-loaded page in the “Symphonia 
Domestica” that we would cheerfully sacrifice 
for one of those delicious little intermezzi 
that Bizet will weave out of a flute and harp, 
or some combination equally tenuous. But 
these are extreme cases that cancel each other. 
They do not invalidate my general argument 
that an athletic heavy-weight in music is 28 
perfect a specimen of the adaptation of means 
to the end as any light-weight can be. We 
do not expect the tiger to convey quite the 
same impression of lightness in its walk as the 
domestic cat; but weight for weight, the tiger 
may be as muscular and as perfectly balanced 
as the cat. If it be said that there are no super- 
fluous notes in a score of Debussy or Ravel, I re- 
join that there are no superfluous notes in 

(Continued on page 118) 
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DULCINEA 
The Knight and Dulcinea. (below) 
Pavlowa’s artistry makes real the 
elusive charms and languid grace 
of Dulcinea, Don Quixote’s dream 
princess. The réle of the Knight 
in the ballet is splendidly played 
by M. Domoslavski 
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Mme. Pavlowa appears in two 
réles in the Spanish ballet—first 
as Kitry, the Barcelona _ inn- 
keeper’s daughter, and again as 
Dulcinea, Don Quixote’s ideal. In 
the latter réle, she dances through 
the Don’s dream, with her com- 
panions, who are represented as 
flowers, before the Don is finally 
proclaimed as her Knight 


AS KITRY 


Below, Pavlowa is seen as Kitry, 
the inn-keeper’s daughter, tan- 
talizing M. Novikoff, who plays 
the réle of a villager, one of her 
ardent admirers. In the two 
réles Pavlowa is seen in alter- 
nately languid and fiery mood 


Anna Pavlowa as the Heroine of *«‘Don Quixote” 


O%, of the great events of each theatrical season is the New York appearance 
of Anna Pavlowa. This year, for the opening of ner season, the famous dancer 
chose a spectacular ballet, new to this country, based on Cervantes’ celebrated 
novel, “Don Quixote”. The music of the ballet is by the Viennese conductor-com- 
poser, Ludwig Minkus, who wrote many successful ballets in the seventies and 


eighties. The ballet is staged by Laurent Novikoff, Mme. Pavlowa’s dancing part- 
ner. The Spanish setting against which the drama is unfolded, lends itself to great 
and highly coloured beauty. Although Pavlowa announces this tour as positively 
her farewell to America, the welcome given her by her American audiences may 
show her that she, in an artistic sense, belongs to us, as well as to Europe 
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EMERALDINE, AU FOND 


Observe our heroine in what is archly termed her 
robe de nuit. Here is the foundation upon which 
is reared that complicated structure which is 
Emmy’s ensemble. Is she lunchirg with a curate? 
An actor? A maker of spare parts? Emeraldine, 
pensive and occult, plans her costume accordingly 


Just A Girl Who Tries to Please 
How to Achieve the Personal Touch by Changing One’s 


Costume to Suit Each Suitor 
ep " 


BEING LATIN WITH 
LAMBERTO 


Would you ever dream that 
this sirenic wisp and the 
floweret in the lower left: 
Land picture were one and 
the same? But absolutely! 
And the thing is, that it’s | 
all so pleasant. Living up 
to a dancing swain like 
Lamberto is not Emmy's 
idea of a task, although it 
does call for just yards and 
yards of Spanish shawls 













THE EVANGELICAL 
BEAU 








To be a little forlorn would 
seem to be the correct ruse 
in the presence of the cloth. 
A faint reference to sorrow 
in the past, a demure hope 
for a brighter and better 
future, and lo! it is time for 
tea in the garden, with 
strawberries and cream, all 
in a lovely sunset 
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THE MAN OF THE WORLD 
“So like a flower!” is Major Moffat’s 
comment upon Emeraldine, who is 
being very, very jeune fille. Nothing 
spells ruin to the roué like a wreath 
in the hair and a high-waisted frock 
















































THE AQUA-HOUND 
Here is Diving David, the 
only one of Emmy's 
suitors who can eat as- 
paragus under water. 
David is so fond of play- 
ing “Follow My Leader”, 
in which he dives off rocks 
that, what with bathing 
caps a dollar apiece and 
fragile at that, poor 
Emmy’s purse is simply 
drained most of the time 











Sketches by FISH 
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The Story of a Strange Friendship Built Upon the Sands 


T one and the same moment they threw 
Ace the windows of their adjoining 
rooms, rattling the blinds, which were 
half closed against the sun. Then, leaning out 
over the railing of the balcony, they smiled at 
each other. 
“What glorious weather! 
“Not a wrinkle on the ocean!” 
“That’s where it’s in luck! Have you 
noticed how the Chinaberry tree has grown 
>»? 


since last year! 

“And the honeysuckle! There are tendrils 
twined in the shutters now!” 

“Are you going to lie down, Lily?” 

“Oh, no! I’m going to get a sweater and 
goout. The first day here I just can’t stay put. 
What will you do, Alice?” 

“Oh, I’m going through my linen chest. It 
fairly reeks of last year’s lavender. I intend 
to have a wonderful time in my own crazy way. 
You go and do likewise, dearie.” 


1» 


ILY jerked her blonde head, which was 

both bobbed and bleached, in a marionette- 
like salute; and one moment later Alice saw 
her—looking, in her sweater, somehow like a 
round green apple—down on the gravelled 
paths of the garden, which was open to the sea. 
Alice laughed to herself, but quite without 
malice, “My, but she’s getting fat!” 

She surveyed complacently her own long 
white hands and crossed her thin arms in front 
of her on the railing, drawing in long breaths 
of the sea air rich in iodine and salts. The 
breeze did not disturb so much as a lock of her 
hair, which was done up in the Spanish style. 
Drawn back smoothly in front, leaving her 
forehead and ears uncovered, and conforming 
to the line of her pretty 
nose, the mode was never- 
theless a little unkind to 
all those things about her 
which were beginning to 
show age: the horizontal 
lines, for instance, just 
above her eyebrows, the 
sagging cheeks, the dark 
hollows of insomnia about 
her eyes. Her friend crit- 
icized the pitiless coiffure: 
“Why do you do it? I 
think that when fruit is 
getting a bit dry, it needs 
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For the best of reasons, Lily made no ref- 
erence to any marriage. In her fortieth year, 
after a wildly giddy youth, she had become 
undeniably and irrepressibly fat. 

“It’s true that I’m plump,” said she. 
just look at my face. Not a wrinkle! 
something for a woman of 
my age, you must admit.” 
And she shot a faintly 
malicious glance at the 
lines in Alice’s cheeks, and 
at the fur neckpiece de- 
signed to hide the scrawni- 
ness of her neck. 

But a grand passion, 
even more effectual than 
a rivalry, united these 
two friends: the same man, 
handsome, famous, had 
spurned them both, even 


“But 
That’s 


reviews. It was a retouched enlargement with 
heavy smudges of black crayon, red lips, and 
eyes of the bright blue one sees in a water- 
colour. 

“It isn’t exactly a work of art,” said Alice, 
“but when one knew him as I knew him—as 
we knew him, Lily—it 
positively ives,” 

For two years they 
gave themselves up cheer- 
fully to a sort of rever- 
ent seclusion. They en- 
tertained only harmless 
women friends and equally 
harmless old beaux, who 
had become rather a habit. 
Growing old? Yes, it must 
be confessed. Growing old 
under the very eyes of 
that portrait of youth, in 








before they began to show 
the passing of the years. 


the glow of that wonder- 
ful memory. Growing old 





Certain letters from the 


in the best of health, with 





great man to Alice bore 
witness to the fact that for 
a few weeks he had taken 
a fancy to the jealous mag- 
netism of her eyes, to her 
slim brown elegance, so carefully draped. Lily 
had only one telegram, strangely curt and 
hurried, to cherish. 

It wasn’t long before he forgot both of them. 
But their mutual exclamation, “What, you 
knew him, too!” was an overture to the confes- 
sions, almost completely candid, that now went 
on interminably between them. 

“T have never understood his sudden silence,” 
Alice said. “But there was a time, I’m sure, 

when I could have been 
really the friend, the in- 
spiration, almost the spirit- 
ual guide of this fickle 
man, whom no woman has 
been able to hold.” 

“Well, my dear, I won’t 
say to the contrary. The 
friend, the inspiration— 

eA I don’t know anything 
about those grand names 
... all I know is that 
on that morning we were 
aflame. I don’t want to ap- 
pear foolish—but I knew 


BENITO 








foliage.” f then just as surely as I 

To which Alice would \ am now talking to you that 
Ww — . . 

reply: “Not every one can ~ ! I could rule him through 

do her hair, at forty, like <—— <6 his senses. And then—the 

a little girl in a musical 1] bottom dropped out—it al- 





comedy.” 

They understood each 
other perfectly, and this 
daily teasing merely added 
zest to their friendship. Still elegant, even if 
a trifle thin and bony, Alice now volunteered 
nonchalantly: “My weight hasn’t changed, to 
speak of, since the year my husband died. And 
ve kept one of the blouses that I had when | 
was a girl. As far as the size is concerned, it 
might have been made yesterday.” 


BENITO 


LILY 


ways does drop out.” 
Satisfied, then, at shar- 
ing an equal disappoint- 
ment; and since they 
had arrived at an age when women are inclined 
to build a little shrine out of their memories, 
they had hung in the parlour of Lily’s villa, of 
which they shared the expense for two months 
of the year, a portrait of the ingrate, the very 
best one obtainable, the picture that had ap- 
peared in all the rotogravures and illustrated 





ALICE 


’ white leather belt, smiled to herself, 


little quiet journeys, with 
little meals carefully pre- 
pared. 

“Don’t you think this 
is better than hanging 
around dance halls and beauty parlours and 
gambling rooms?” volunteered Lily. Alice 
acquiesced with a nod of her head. 

“Everything is equally dull and flat after a 
great experience like ours,” she said. 

When the linen chest had been set in order, 
Alice changed her dress, and, as she buckled her 
“Just the 
same size as last year! That’s funny!” But she 
reproached herself for having put off for so 
long the greeting to their portrait in the salon 
on the ground floor. 

“Alice! Alice! Are you coming?” Lily’s 
voice called from below. She leaned over the 
railing and answered, “Just a minute. Why?” 

“Come down quickly! Something very 
strange has happened. Do come!” 

Excited and always vaguely expecting a ro- 
mantic adventure, Alice ran down to find Lily 
standing before their portrait, which had been 
taken down from the wall and was lying across 
an armchair in the full light of day. 

(Continued on page 106) 





DITOR’S NOTE: Colette, in private life 

Mme. de Jouvenel, wife of the Editor of 
“Le Matin”, is perhaps the best known writer in 
France—one need not qualify and say the best 
known “woman” writer. One of her first successes 
was her “Claudine”, which made a profound and 
lasting impression, and in which her collaborator 
was her husband, M. Willy, himself a writer of 
considerable renown. Her brilliant and penetrat- 
ing little sketches owe much to the fact that, far 
from trying to overcome the supposed handicaps 
of her sex, she has, on the contrary, exploited her 
intimate knowledge of feminine psychology. She 
was, also, one of the first of the moderns to 
emphasize the importance of purely physical sen- 
sations and impressions. A list of her books 
would be long, but one should perhaps make 
especial mention of “Cheri”, “La Vagabonde”, 
} and “L’Entrave”. In addition, Colette has done 
some interesting journalistic work. 
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SELZER, VIENNA 


Maria Jeritza: To be Heard in a New Role 


Mme. Jeritza will Sing the Peasant Girl in Janasek’s “Jenufa”, 


at the Metropolitan this Season —a R6le which She Created in Vienna Several Years Ago 
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The Advantages of Being a Witty Englishman 


Lonsdale’s Humour, like Charity, Covers Certain Dramatic Sins in his Latest Play 


F you wanted to be a successful dramatist 
—and who would not?—with two plays 

on Broadway (as New Yorkers quaintly 
name Forty-fifth Street where the theatres 
really are) and the managers all scrambling 
for your next, and that next already a‘success 
in London, and touring companies and royal- 
ties, and everything,—how would you go about 
it? 
There are, in fact, several ways. You might, 
conceivably, manage to have died several cen- 
turies ago under the name of Shakespeare. 
You might moderate a few French farces, or, 
like Ferenc Molnar, you might dramatize 
everything Papa Freud told you about dreams 
and complexes. But these plans all present 
dificulties; there is another way which is 
simplicity itself. Get yourself born an Eng- 
lishman—and witty. Or, at any rate, witty; 
because you will probably turn out Irish in 


the end. 
REDERICK LONSDALE is English. He 


got his training in musical comedy—but 
that accounts only for part of his frivolity. 
He is really in the tradition of the Irish 
prince of wit, Oscar Wilde, and he is one 
of the rare people who seem ot to be making 
a desperate effort to be Wilde’s successor. Ever 
since Wilde wrote, “In this world there are 
only two tragedies; one is not getting what 
you want and the other is getting it,” the 
stage has been crowded with the nieces and 
nephews of this not very witty epigram, be- 
cause it is so effective when spoken by an 
actor who knows just where to stop and look 
significantly at the audience. And ever since 
Wilde wrote, “It’s perfectly monstrous the 
way people go about nowadays saying things 
against one behind one’s back that are absolutely 
and entirely true,” no moral attitude has been 
safe from a similar shaft. 

The thing gets tedious, even in Wilde; but 
Wilde had the advantage of a personal style 
and at times his fantasy carried him over 
mountain tops. His masterpiece, The Import- 
ance of Being Earnest, seems to be built around 
cucumber sandwiches which are ordered for 
one person and eaten by another. And it is 
full of the irresponsible kind of fun which 
we have since learned to call dada, such as 
Lady Bracknell’s “Come, dear. We have al- 
ready missed five—if not six—trains. To 
miss any more might expose us to comment 
on the platform.” Or the profound complaint 
that it is always nearly seven o’clock. The 
mingling of madness and high spirits is per- 
fect, and Wilde had such an effervescence of 
wit that he hardly needed to bother about plot 
and character and all the other baggage of a 
play. 

No one else has quite managed that kind of 
brilliance, because part of the secret is the 
appearance of ease. Ever since Wilde’s time, 
we have had an infusion of wit into the polite 
English comedy of the sort in which John 
Drew, say, chats on terms of camaraderie with 
the butler, who answers back with wisdom and 
aplomb and then stiffens into complete butler- 


By VIVIAN SHAW 


hood as a third person enters the room; the 
polite comedy in which no one takes anything 
seriously and there is a suavity and a general 
spirit of being well-bred which no American 
can ever quite create. 

Every once in a while a play breaks through 
this charmed circle.- There was, a few years 
ago, A Pair of Silk Stockings with a delightful 
complication of plot compelling a man, hidden 











FREDERICK LONSDALE 


Not only is Frederick Lonsdale an im- 
Passioned commuter from London to New 
York. and return; he is also one of the 
deftest of modern English playwrights. 
Two of his plays, “Aren’t We All?” and 
“Spring Cleaning”, have recently been 
produced in New York with notable suc- 
cess, and a third, “The Fake’, is now 
running on Broadway after a long and 
much acclaimed London engagement 


in a cupboard, to hear the increasingly personal 
bedtime stories of a group of women. 

Somerset Maugham is Lonsdale’s immediate 
predecessor, not in The Circle, but in Too 
Many Husbands, the comedy of a wartime 
Enoch Arden. The resolute escape from 
solemnity in this play was admirable. It had 
a scene which any dramatist would be glad 
to get hold of: a husband chatting with his 
wife in her bedroom when another man enters 
without even a knock. Out of this scene 
Maugham chose the comic issue—for the two 
husbands each try to leave the lady in the 
hands of the other. And this was done with 
a continual run of easy and witty conversation 
which was really an essential part of the plot, 
because it took the dangerous plot and made 
it immune to the gross suggestions of prurient 


minds. In the original version this sterilizing 
wit was used even to cover a scene in which 
a professional co-respondent sat up with, one 
of the husbands and played solitaire with him 
all night long. 

Lonsdale has followed much the same plan. 
Like his predecessors, he seems to think that 
you-can use any old plot provided you use 
it wittily, and, like them, he has succeeded. 
Like them he has also written a serious play. 
There was Wilde’s Woman of No Importance 
and Maugham’s The Circle and now Lonsdale 
has The Fake. My own guess is that this 
serious effort was an undergraduate work; the 
villain makes his exit “laughingly” and there 
is a Galahad of a hero and a patient Griselda 
of a heroine. If it isn’t an earlier play than 
Aren't We All? and Spring Cleaning, it simply 
shows that Lonsdale, for all his wit and intel- 
ligence, has been touched by the corrupt desire 
to be taken seriously. He will probably get 
over it—especially, I should think, when he 
reads the texts of his plays and compares them 
with the texts of his royalty accounts. The 
Fake deals with a dope fiend with a decided 
touch of sadism in his nature, a cunning and 
loathsome fellow; he is put out of the way 
by our hero when he refuses to commit suicide 
and when the doctors are certain that a cure 
is impossible. 


ND the same controversy is being engi- 
neered as that which broke out when Mrs, 
Wharton used a similar motive in The Fruit 
of the Tree. It’s all right; it is a pretty good 
melodrama. But the thing that saves it is, 
after all, a touch here and there, of the Lons- 
dale wit and a goodly share of irony at the 
end. The author gets away with murder be- 
cause he has lightened the situation to begin 
with, and because he lets his wit grow mordant 
at the end. 

For myself I wish he had let wit enough 
alone. In Aren’t We All? and especially in 
Spring Cleaning his wit ran wild over any 
situation. It was his own brand of wit, too. 
In Spring Cleaning a serious-minded husband 
attempts to show up his wife’s dissolute com- 
panions by introducing a woman of the streets 
at one of her dinner parties, She refuses to 
be convinced and is all for leaving her husband 
for another man. To trick her into another 
conversation with him, the husband sends word 
that the other man would like to see her. She 
enters and says, “I was told Gerald was here. 
I was half undressed. . . .” 

“Better get half-undressed again,” is the 
reply, “Gerald may come back.” 

Promptly, thereafter, Lonsdale goes to pieces, 
has the fallen woman return and weep over 
the babies (half an hour earlier she has refused 
a cab because, as she explained, women of her 
kind, always “walked”) and the play threatens 
gloomily. But wit saves the day. The two 
men arrive at some sort of conclusion, they 
begin to like each other; and the husband says 
in effect, “It’s very funny. Half an hour ago I 
wanted nothing more than to wring your neck. 

(Continued on page 128) 
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THE FLAPPER 


Helen Hayes, through 
her various flapper rdéles, 
has set a standard for 
this type in the theatre. 
Now, she is slated to do 
the super-flapper, Shaw’s 
Cleopatra 


THE DUMB-BELLE 


As wretched luck will have it, the 

versatile Lynn Fontanne is indeli- 

bly associated with the part of a 

garrulous dumb-belle. You can't 

say “Dulcy” now without wanting 
to page Mrs. Alfred Lunt 


NICKOLAS MURAY LEWIS SMITH 


THE GENIAL OLD TOPER 
Harry Beresford, “The Old Soak”, 
has stepped into the shoes of 
Thomas Jefferson and Frank Bacon 
as the interpreter of genial topers 

and lovable vagabonds 


THE GRIM OLD LADY 


Helen Westley stands for “Bleak 

House”’ in the theatre. Grim, el- 

derly ladies, with a “gift of the 

gab wery woluble’” are myrrh and 

frankincense to Helen. The myrrh 
the merrier, say we 
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NICKOLAS MURAY 
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THE ADOLESCENT 
Gregory Kelly is the 
“adolescence king”’, since 
“Seventeen” first brought 
him fame. Managers 
learn all about puppy. 
love from him. He em. 
bodies to the life all its 
awkward charm 
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FRANCIS BRUGUIERE 


THE SMART-ALEC 
Meet Mr. Louis Bartels, “The 
Show-Off”, who created the type of 
the “‘smart-alec” business man, with 
such brilliant success that he will 
probably be called upon to inter- 
pret such parts for years to come 
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Actors who Have Made Audiences and Managers 


A Group of Well Known Artists who Have Somehow Become 
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MANNER! 
Do you know an Elsie Ferguson 
part when you see one? Ele- 
gance, poise, whatever the situ- 
ation! Miss Ferguson has played 
in a wide variety of réles, but 
in all of them, manner is, so to 
speak, her middle name 
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NICKOLAS MURAY 


THE BRIDE 


June Walker looks the suburban 
bride made to order. And she 
burned the biscuits in ‘Six- 
Cylinder Love” with such bridai 
gusto that she will probably 
find herself repeating the act 


THE DECEIVER SADIE THOMPSON 
And here is Lowell Sherman. a In Sadie Thompson, Jeanne 
gentleman first and then a se- Eagels has created for all time 
ducer. The wiles of Mephisto, the realistic girl of the streets. 
in an immaculate dress-shirt, She plays this part so convinc- 
make him unbelievably success- ingly that she has established 
ful in breaking up stage homes an artistic touchstone 


THE YOUNG HUSBAND 


Ernest Truex can look harassed 
more harassedly than any other 
actor twice his size. When a 
part calls for a young husband 
beset on all sides by distressing 
situations, he is called in 


NICKOLAS MURAY 


Believe that Type Makes Right in the American 


Identified in the Public Mind, with Certain Clearly Defined Stage Characters 











WHITE 


THE GENTLEMAN 
If you’re “doing a Charles 
Cherry”, you are doing a smooth- 
ly dressed London bachelor. 
Punctilio in dress and manner— 
a gentleman, not a “gent’’, he 
probably exists, in such perfec- 

tion, only on the stage 
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The Soul Story of Gladys Vanderdecker 


Heiress to Tin King’s Millions Finds Love in Humble Surroundings 


DITOR’S NOTE: So many New York débu- 

tantes, and heiresses at large, have, of late 
been marrying their chauffeurs, butlers and other 
avorkers in the humbler industrial vineyards (and, 
chat is more, finding the adventure greatly to 
their liking) that this absorbing story of how 
an heiress found married happiness with a 
chauffeur ought to be of interest and help to our 
more youthful readers. It teaches a wholesome 
lesson and is commended to them without reserve. 
The interview is the work of our Society Editor. 


NOBBISHLY speaking, the year 1913 was 

a series of quite unparalleled social tri- 

umphs, among which the féte champétre 
of the Baroness Zabaglione and the Orage- 
Delamorde wedding protrude with particular 
brilliance; but, of all the thrilling spectacles 
of fashionable frivolity which occurred that 
year, we believe the début of Gladys Vander- 
decker rankled deepliest in the souls of those 
unhappy many upon whom no invitation had 
seen fit to alight. 

Possibly never in the annals of New York 
society did beauty, wealth and prestige con- 
spire among themselves to create so sumptuous, 
so throbbing, and so perfect an occasion. 

The great ballroom of the Ritz literally 
disappeared in an overwhelming deluge of 
flora, through which, here and there, the for- 
tunate guests floated like bright bits of spray 
in a monster wave. Thither and hither— 
along corridors whose carefully subdued lights 
yielded a subtle and luxurious almost-darkness, 
occasionally violated by the crashing radiance 
of a tiara—glided skilfully the rich and radiant 
débutantes of 1913. 

Nebulae of confetti from time to time de- 
scended slowly through the atmosphere, be- 
dewing with a billion trivial and flickering 
petals the gesturing flesh, the exquisite arms, 
hinting shoulders and_ bodies 
yearning to the rhythms of an ever-splashicr 
jazz, which squirted from the simultaneously 
burbling saxophones of eleven gorgeously ap- 
parelled Negroes, each slenderer than an ebony 


Apollo. 


voluptuously 


HEN morning brought an end to these 

unparalleled festivities, she in whos2 
honour all these splendours had occurred bade 
her proud parents good night, and wearily be- 
took herself to her canopied couch, there to 
snatch a brief slumber before facing the arduous 
social duties of the day. If 





as the little figure 
paused a moment, framed in the doorjamb—- 
there glimmered in the long-lashed eyes astrange 
sadness, it is certain that no one noticed it. 
Not even her queenly mother, far less her 
rubicund father, could have guessed what dis- 
illusionments filled the mind of Gladys upon 
the occasion of her official entry into social life. 

And when, a few hours later, the awakened 
débutante allowed herself to be dressed and 
motored to the Colony Restaurant for luncheon 
with the dashing Count Unamuno, no one re- 
marked that a new expression dwelt at the edges 
of her slim lips. The young nobleman him- 
self may have thought that she was more charm- 
ing than usual, but he might never guess the 
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secret of this increased attraction. Only we, 
who are privileged spirits, may look into the 
very soul of Gladys Vanderdecker, where we 
shall find strange and most disturbing things. 

I say that we are privileged—and I mean 
it. Did the present writer possess a mere 
dollar for each time that a reporter, an editor, 
an owner of a newspaper, vainly climbed the 
five flights of partially-demolished stairs lead- 
ing to the snug little pair of rooms where Mrs. 
Bullinski (née Gladys Vanderdecker), her 
children and her husband now live, he would 
be as rich, or richer, than father Vanderdecker 
himself. Since he has not any of those dollars, 
he must be content with a triumph which, after 
all, outranks any mere monetary success—and 
which, albcit due quite as much to good fortune 
as to sagacity, contributes a new and startling 
chapter to the history of human ingenuity. | 
refer to the fact that, where better men than 
myself have failed, | have succeeded: and by 
“succeeded” I mean that a great and difficult 
task undertaken in behalf of the readers of 
Vanity Fair has been definitely accomplished: 
that now, for the first time, the entire, palpita- 
ting, intimate: heart-story of Gladys Vander- 
decker (now Mrs. Frank Bullinski) is unfolded 
before the eyes of a breathless public! 

How did we accomplish this miracle? 





7. begin at the beginning—we took pre- 
cautions. And justly so; for the last 
story-hunter at the Frank Bullinski’s home 
had received, from the toe of Mr. Frank 
Sullinski (Gladys’ love-mate) a kick which, 
according to the testimony of competent wit- 
nesses, was of sufficient force to propel the 
recipient down the five flights of stairs and out 
of the door into the middle of the street, 
where he had the misfortune to be run over by 
a taxicab and instantly killed. We desired no 
such fate, and accordingly took pains to sound 
the immediate neighbours of this redoubtable 
defender of his hearthstone on the topic of 
For weeks, months 
even, no information could be obtained; then 
subsequent to the bestowing of a five 
dollar bill upon James Reilly, garbage-man, it 
developed that Gladys’ terrible husband had no 
passions at all, save a possibly singular but 
nevertheless authentic passion for his wife and 
little ones. Instantly we began our campaign, 
constructed for ourselves a slight disguise, and 
boldly essaved the tumble-down stairs at num- 
ber 104 Patchin Place, New York. 

A knock—and the decaved door opened 
abruptly. 

In the doorway stood a decidedly matronly 
figure of massive proportions, more or less 


the strong man’s hobbies. 





one day 


completely attired in batik pyjamas. The 
figure surveyed us with frank distrust. “Who 
instructed you to come here?” she asked 


severely. 
view. 
As we had suspected, the once Gladys Van- 
derdecker possessed, for all her gilded upbring- 
ing, a simple heart. “I’m sorry,” she mur- 
mured, with downcast eyes, “but my husband 
is unfortunately absent. Were it otherwise, I 


We replied that we sought an inter- 


am certain that he would thank you for calling 
on us.”——-At which very moment a terrible 
voice, larger and deeper than a cannon-shot, 
pronounced from below-stairs the horrifying 
monosyllable “WOT?” and the tramp of 
enormous feet was distinctly heard, ascending 
the quaking stairs. Our heart sank. 

“Oh, there he is,” the pyjama-clad lady 
emitted gaily. 

The next we knew, a hand, whose grip 
resembled that of Dempsey himself, had seized, 
by the collar, ourselves and was dangling them 
in mid-air. Realizing, at this awful momen, 
the utter futility of resistance, we relaxed, and, 
closing our eyes, began to recite our favourite 
passage from Ward McdAllister’s “Society a 
I Have Found It”. 

“WOTZ DISS?” the cannon-like 
thundered, directly behind us. 

“A poor workman who admires you, Frank, 
and seeks an interview,” Mrs. Bullinski stated, 
simultaneously answering her husband’s ques- 
tion and explaining the presence of ourselves, 

Mr. Bullinski opened his hand, and we fell 
in a heap at the feet of his spouse. “Is dat 
sof”? he growled hugely. He stooped, and as 
he did so, we saw him for the first time: a 
truly picturesque figure, made entirely of 
muscle, dressed in a waiter’s false shirt-front, 
Paris garters, and B. V. D.’s, his feet (which, 
under the circumstances, we particularly 
noticed) being ensconced in a pair of colossal 
wooden sabots, and his smallish head adorned 
with a collapsible opera-hat. 


Voice 


HIS was our moment—we rose and bowed, 

“Mrs. Bullinski,” we said, in_ perfect 
English, “to interview your husband and your- 
self were all too great a pleasure.” 

As, rising, we turned, Mr. Bullinski came 
forward gently, almost timidly, and without a 
word extended his enormous hand, which, with 
all our strength, we managed to shake slightly. 
His wife followed, weeping with happines, 
and throwing her pyjamed self upon our rags 
and tatters, kissed us effusively in any number 
of places. “So you’re not an insurance agent, 
after all, you clever thing!” she sobbed. 

Covered with caresses, we allowed ourselves 
to be placed in the seat of honour, an aged 
rocker, from which point of vantage ourselves 
were surveying an interior remarkably dirty, as 
well as incredibly cluttered with semi-artistic 
junk (not excepting a mammoth reproduction 
of Washington Crossing the Delaware) whea 
we noticed—no—im possible—our heart stopped 
beating for an instant—in one corner, upon a 
little table, which stood all by itself and which 
bore no other burden, a copy of the refined 
periodical for which we had undertaken this 
very interview. 

Absolutely unable to accredit our eves, we 
stared and stared. 

“Duh wif’s favourite readin’,” Mr. Bullinski 
volunteered affably. 

His help-meet nodded, smiling through her 
tears. “Frank likes the pictures,” she added 
whimsically. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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A STE.CHEN PORTRAIT 


George Arliss—Our Favourite Machiavelli 


The World’s Hero-Villain, Par Excellence, Returns to America 


R. ARLISS, though an Englishman by birth, has long been identified with 
the American stage, where he has stood head, shoulders and monocle above 
the legion of Anglo-American actors as an interpreter of beguiling scoundrels, 
wily diplomats and unscrupulous gentlemen of all ages and nationalities. He is 
also one of the few great actors who have added a new distinction to the screen, 
his films having been recognized the world over as artistic achievements. Some 


years ago, Mr. Arliss brought to startling life the figure of Disraeii in Louis 
Parker’s dramatization of a forgotten chapter in British history. More re- 
cently, the phenomenal run of “The Green Goddess”, by William Archer, has 
kept him in London, in the réle of the Rajah, for over a year, after three sea- 
sons of unprecedented success in the same réle in this country. His return 
restores to the American stage its most gifted and widely loved prodigal 
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Busy, Blasé Broadway 


VANITY FAR 


A Day Among the Hard-Boiled Eggs on the Great Metropolitan Thoroughfare 


T is a golden autumn morning; the air 

is crisp and delicious; I therefore feel 

feeble, and decide to carry a cane. My 
funds are low, so I go uptown in a taxicab. 
I have nothing to save. 

The weather is frosty, so the cab windows 
are open; and as they are a modern invention, 
they cannot be closed by human ingenuity or 
divine intervention. The chauffeur, a veteran 
New Yorker, does not know where Seventh 
Avenue and Forty-second Street is; he has never 
been nearer that centre of the universe than 
Seventh Avenue and Forty-third Street. 1 
count it up for him on my fingers; but our 
hormones are not in tune, so he turns towards 
Brooklyn—the City of Lurches. I correct 
him politely and am soon engrossed in the 
indomitable windows. “Have I achieved a 
hernia?” I ask myself in the manner of the 
inquiring reporter. If so, what do twenty 
blocks, more or less, matter? Pouf! what do 
I care? Is nat this New York, the greatest 
city in the world; the most competent and 
prodigal of the heirs and administrators of 
modern science? Consider our plumbing. 
Life here runs like clockwork, I say, as 1 pick 
myself up from the floor of the taxi and re- 
sume my seat. 


N spite of the chauffeur, the traffic cops and 

modern science, I reach my destination, 
the heart of the gay white way, at last. 
It was Kismet, and you can’t beat Kismet. 
The chauffeur and a friendly passer-by assist 
me in opening the door. I disembark, and 
stand now on the most blasé, the most sophisti- 
cated, the most cosmopolitan corner of the 
universe, Einstein or Old Style. Behold the 
hard-boiled egg at apogee, plenilune and ne 
plus ultra! 

While the chauffeur is making change, next 
week and a crowd approach, It is an apathetic 
and patient crowd, but it does not budge. Why 
should it? The Lord will confide. I count 
eleven adults and seven small boys; seven 
come eleven—the sign of the rolling bones. 
But these bones don’t roll; neither do they 
gather moss. They are in a New York hurry. 
Everything fascinates them, because they are 
so blasé. What are they staring at, | wonder, 
bucolically? That’s what comes of having the 
provincial outlook on strife. 1 won’t join a 
crowd unless I see who’s fighting. 

“What’s the matter?” I ask the eleven adults 
and seven small boys. 

“] dunno,” answer strophe and antistrophe 
singularly and collectively. 

I notice that they are gazing at me as if I 
were one cobra. It now becomes a simple 
matter to discover the cause of their fascina- 
tion. I eliminate coat, pants and vest, and 
what have we? One reductio ad absurdum 
cane, and a pair of spats of the same material. 

Yes, old thing, these hard-boiled eggs can’t 
get away from a bloke with a cane and a pair 
of spats. These appurtenances of a blithe dog 
might pass unnoticed in Oswego but not in 
New York. New Yorkers have seen too many 
fife-and-drum corps and frankfurter stands. 


By SAMUEL HOFFENSTEIN 


Like Mencken and Nathan, who have also 
been in Munich and read wine-lists, they 
have tasted life at the kegs. 

I confer a specious nonchalance upon my 
person, and bear myself and the now celebrated 
impedimenta through the crowd. A persistent 
remnant clings to my heels, but, in half a 
block, a raucous gentleman with a case of un- 
breakable neckties seduces them from any ser- 
vice. These neckties sell obstreperously for 
half a dollar and they tie around the neck, 
and this amazing phenomenon gets a crowd 
four times as big as my spats and cane, 

I am saluted in the left tympanum. Aha, an 
acquaintance; a hail-fellow-ill met; a Broad- 
wayward, in its glittering sense. Life has 
turned him scarlet. He observes the cane in 
a city of canes. 

“What’s the matter—got a sore foot?” bel- 
lows the purple cosmopolite. 

But a yellow car draws up to the curb and 
transfixes him; he hasn’t seen a yellow car in 
twenty minutes, and. the wonder of it—well, 
yes, the wonder of it! He carefully selects 
a square inch of xanthic paint and ogles it. 
See the buttercups! They will sprout sud- 
denly out of the varnish and hit him in the 
eye, the cynical fellow. Ah, no! He is safe 
now, the dear chap. Sixty people have stepped 
in front of him. 

I enjoy a moment of pastoral obscurity. 
Then, behold! a roaring and rubicund fellow; 
an old friend, hard as the Coolidge full-face; 
the sort of chap who could wear an earthquake 
on his chin without spilling his coffee. He 
stays out all night in the Forties. His hail is 
male and hearty. 

“So you’re wearin’ spats, eh, kid? 
ee ae 

The rest is asterisks, of Cerberus and black- 
est midnight born. 


Well, 


GRIN,—grin is full of Weltschmerz and 
repentance, Would to the Primal Ovum 
I were hard-boiled! I seek shelter from the 
fierce, white light. Aha, I have a competitor! 

Arms limp, mouths agape, rooted hedge- 
wise to the pave, these helots of ennui ob- 
struct my way—a graven mob. 

“One billion billion German marks, five 
cents!” 

I may be a billion or two off, but this sing- 
ing Mammon is my rival. He is on the same 
bill with the spats, the cane, the tractable cravats 
and the ochre motor. This is the biggest day 
Forty-second Street has had since the last 
parade of the Boy Scouts and the opening of 
its first cafeteria. 

The brawny Ethiop who runs the elevator 
in the theatrical office, my next destination, 
has seen life at its giddiest. Nothing short of 
a boutonniére would budge him. 

“I see yo’ is all dressed up fresh and 
bloomin’ ” he notes, right out of Herrick. 

The office is in a turmoil. The corridors 
and waiting-rooms are jammed. The Head 
of the House is buried somewhere in the inner 
shrine, about three sancta deep, or full fathom 
five, judging by the last shipment of Scotch. 


You can’t see him, but you get the feel of his 
being hedged in. You can imagine his going 
to bed encased in doors, looking like a Victim 
of the Iron Maiden. The atmosphere is charged 
with conferences, mystery and the costs of the 
last three productions. 

The boss’s secretary, a blunt-faced youth, 
with a countenance like a burnt carrot, and 
prematurely old from dashing around jp 
circles and trying to make the boss think there’s 
something going on ail the time, has turned 
sprinter. You see him come hurtling out of 
a door with five secret springs, so the postman 
can’t get in and give away the office secrets, 
slide, turn at right angles and disappear through 
another door, or maybe three doors. Two 
minutes Jater he returns down the hall at a 
walk, with a crestfallen and hunted expression, 
He’s been on a series of wild-goose chases, or 
wild-geese chase. 


HE manager appears now and then amid 

the throng in the ante-room, minus 
coat, waistcoat, collar or hope of immortality. 
His sleeves are rolled up, and he looks so pro- 
found, perplexed, bitter and desperate, that 
you decide to operate immediately. He listens 
to four people at once, answers nobody, shakes 
his head in utter despair, returns to his office 
and examines a mechanical toy for one hour 
and forty minutes. 

In the meantime, the chorus of messenger 
boys, stenographers and miscellaneous sub- 
ordinates conducts itself like the supers in 
Ben-Hur. 

Are they electing a satrap? Is prohibition 
about to be repealed? Are they plotting to 
assassinate all the Presidential candidates? Are 
they surrounded by predatory firemen, scaling 
the walls? 

Mush and nonsense! Being provincial, | 
am not dismayed. ‘There’s not a darned thing 
going on, and I’m the guy that knows it. 

In the first place, the waiting multitude 
consists of actors looking for work. Since 
this is a theatrical office, the idea of actors 
coming here seeking engagements has disturbed 
the whole organization. Somebody has to tell 
them there isn’t anv work and never will be. 
Who’s going to do it? Nobody. That means 
that in three hours they'll thin out of them- 
selves, like a Hardy ghost. But it makes a 
hectic morning, anyhow. 

In the second place, they are importing a 
distinguished English actor, and this impend- 
ing event has upset the boss’s secretary and 
three stenographers completely. The former 
thinks the actor will either stare him down or 
look like Westminster Abbey. He might even 
call him, “old top,” in which case the boss’s 
secretary sees himself stretched out, orthodox 
fashion, ready for burial in twenty-four hours. 
The distinguished English actor is stil] in mid- 
ocean, but one can imagine him standing at 
the rail, his dove-gray Fedora misty with salt 
sea-rheum, disturbing a lot of innocent people, 
who never did him any harm. 

The actions of the boss’s secretary have 

(Continued on page 114) 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 





MURAY 


EDNA FERBER 
Because her first novel, ‘‘Dawn O’Hara”, 
written in Appleton, Wisconsin, when she 
was twenty-one, is still selling. Because 
after creating Mrs. MacChesney and win- 
ning easy recognition as one of the first 
short-story writers in the language, a divine 
discontent turned her to the writing of so 
magnificent a novel as “The Girls”. Be- 
cause she has been only momentarily satis- 
fied by the fact that her play “Minick” 
(which she wrote with George Kaufman) 
is a success on Broadway and that her ‘“‘So 
Big” is the most popular novel of the year 


FLORENCE VANDAMM 


ART YOUNG 
Because he is one of the chief figures 
in contemporary satirical art; because, 
in his humourous drawings, he not only 
attempts to convey laughter but to cor- 
rect public or sociological injustice as 
well; because, after publishing and 
editing “Good Morning”, his own ad- 
mirable comic journal, he has become a 
valued contributor to “Life” 


RICHARD STRAUSS 


Because he has greatly enriched mod- 
ern orchestration; because he is the 
composer of symphonic poems which 
range in mood from the sublime exalta- 
tion of “Tod und Verklarung”, through 
the ravishing themes of “Don Juan”; 
because he has written many exquisite 
songs; because he has just finished 
“Intermezzo”, based upon humdrum 
family life 








KEYSTONE 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 
Because, as editor of the Emporia 
Gazette, he has become nationally 
known as a leader of the Fourth Estate; 
because he is an author of distinction; 
but chiefly because his broad sympa- 
thies have made him not only a con- 
vinced Liberal, but a daring champion 
of human rights as opposed to mass 
prejudice, witness his recent conflict 
with Governor Allen on the issue of 
free speech, and his candidacy for Gov- 
ernor in this election, based solely on 

opposition to the Ku Klux Klan 


<P 


GILBERT RENE 


FIRMIN GEMIER 
Because he has somehow managed to 
remain a scholar among actors and a 
historian among theatrical producers; 
because he has done as much as any- 
body in France to keep alive the fame 
of Moliére; because, more than other 
French managers, he has, at the Odéon, 
kept aloof from indecency and pornog- 
raphy; but chiefly because America is 
now having the privilege of seeing 
some of his major productions and of 
doing him homage as an artist 
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VANITY FA 


It’s Hard to be Bad When You’re Good 


Wherein a Young Gentleman of Twenty-one Steps Out a Bit in Paris 


HE affair takes place in Paris, at Prunier’s 

restaurant in the Rue Duphot, on the evening 

of the twenty-first birthday of the Honorable 

Nigel Paunceforte. By a strange mischance, 
which concerns us not at all, the Honorable Nigel has 
realized with horror, only two days ago, that he is 
destined to attain his majority while in Paris visiting 
his Aunt Mathilda. He will have to duck Aunt 
Mathilda and go out into the streets of Paris, and be 
very bad indeed, so that he may demonstrate the 
maturity which he has achieved. But, in the bottom 
of his heart, he is terribly afraid he will not succeed 
in being so very beastly after all. The Honorable 
Nigel has a frightfully decent old mater and pater, 
and a priceless old thing of a younger sister, and, 
somehow their mere existence makes it rather hard 
to let oneself go. Then, in Paris, people expect one 
to go so far. 

We find Nigel, as the curtain rises, getting drearily 
along with his dinner, and nothing has unfolded but 
some French families who are eating ingenuously with 
their fingers and swabbing their plates with morsels 
of bread. And then Romance happens. 


In the doorway there appears the most superb being 
he has ever beheld. He is not sure whether she is a 
girl or a woman. There is so much of both in her. 
She is alone. Then she must be a woman. The head 
waiter is showing her to a table for two with unusual 
solicitude as if he knew her well. With what utter 
grace she moves to her table; too far away, alas, for 
him to hear her words. With what dignity and distant 
kindness she gives her order to the waiter. Doubtless 
she is some great actress, or famous demimondaine. 
Her quickly appraising glance flits from table to table 
and then—their eyes meet! The Honorable Nigel feels 
his heart do a full back somersault. His mind is 
full of stupid plans for bribing waiters and writing 
notes. Before her dinner is over he will be sitting with 
her, chatting gaily, amusing her hugely! 


T this moment there enters an exquisitely groomed 
man in the first forties; handsome, grey-eyed, 
fearless. He is casually looking over the people in the 
room. The seductive one sees him, and, with a flashing 
smile of recognition, waves him to her. He is settling 
himself opposite her! What perfectly hideous luck! 
The Honorable Nigel has no other choice but to gaze 
at her and hope the blighter will go home, which, of 
course, he won't. Nigel drinks more wine and watches 
her animated chatter with the grey-eyed man. Probably 
an ex-captain of Les Diables Bleus. He curses his fate 
that he was so young during the big show. If only 
people could say of him, “Yes, he was all smashed up in 
Flanders, you know.” Things are going badly tonight. 
He stares longingly at her and, as if she felt his gaze, 
she looks directly at him. Every ounce of breeding 
in him tries to force him to drop his eyes, but he is to 
be a man tonight. He fights his better impulses with 
all his strength and holds his gaze steady, boldly. He 
sees a light of surprise come into her eyes as they 
waver, fall, and return gaily to her companion. 

The man turns and looks at Nigel. The two 
at the table exchange a few quick, serious sentences 
and then,—horrors! 

The man with the grey eyes deliberately rises and 
starts for Nigel’s table. Now Nigel! has done it! Poor 
fool! He might have realized what his idiotic staring 
would bring him to. He has made a terrible mess of 
it. He has insulted the lady instead of interesting her. 
It was just like him to foozle the whole thing. And 
the celd grey eyes are coming, zigzagging past the 
tables, yet relentlessly coming toward him. Shall he 
bluster, or fight, or apologize, or deny that he stared? 
Which? He must marshall his best French. 


HE GREY EYES: Pardon, Monsieur, mais 
vous avez—Er, I say, aren’t you English! 
NiceEw: (delligerent) Well, what if 1 am? 
Tue Grey Eyres—Yes, I thought so. No 
French tailor ever cut a dinner jacket quite 
like that, you know. 
NicEL: (who has decided to seek trouble) 
Is that what you came over here to say! 


By JULIAN FRANCIS THOMPSON 


Tue Grey Eyes: No,—no, not exactly. Er, 
—I say, do you think you know that lady with 
me. 

NicEL: I never saw her before in my life. 

Tue Grey Eyes: But you were rather star- 
ing at her, weren’t you! 

NicEL: Well, what if I was? 

Tue Grey Eyes: But, my dear fellow, if 
you never saw her before why the devil were 
you staring at her? 

NIGEL: (fearlessly proving that he is twenty- 
one, and no more) Because she is the most 
beautiful creature I have ever seen. 

Tue Grey Eyes: (with lifted brows) Oh! 
So that’s the ticket! Well, funny you know, she 
rather thought your face was familiar. How'd 
you like to meet her? 

NIGEL: (almost swooning with surprise. His 
brain is shouting, “Meet her?” ) Why,—why, 
—thanks awfully. Hu,—should be very glad— 

Tue Grey Eyes: Why not? Well, come 
along. We’ll have the waiter move your place 
over. 

Nicet: (still dazed) Yes—er—of—of 
course. (And they start a triumphal procession 
across the room toward this now expectantly 
smiling angel. What gentleness, what fine 
breeding radiates from every line of her body! 

Tue Grey Eves: (tacking around the 
tables ) Oh, by the way, what’s your name! 

Nicex: Nigel Paunceforte. What’s hers? 

Tue Grey Eyes: Madame Le Blanc. (What 
a name! Instead of being a great actress she is 
probably—the other thing. Nigel has always 
heard that they assume impressive names; 
Madame Pompadour, and all that. But they 
are almost there.) 

Nice: I say, does she speak English? 

Tue Grey Eyes: (with a strange light in 
them) After a fashion, only. (And now she is 
at the table, and Nigel hears someone far away 
saying) Madame Le Blanc, I want you to 
know my very dear young friend, Nigel 
Paunceforte. 

NIGEL: (greatly enamoured, is murmuring) 
Enchanté, madame. 

Tue Lapy: (in surprise) Well if the world 
ayn’t a small place after all! (To the grey eyes) 
I told yuh ’is fice was familia! (And then, 
radiantly, to Nigel) And I don’t believe yuh 
remember me, do yuh! 

NicEL: (Is swaying weakly. How can this 
creature have known him? And where has her 
beauty of a moment ago vanished to? He hears 
himself saying) No, I’m afraid I don’t re- 
member you. 

Tue Lapy: (cheerfully) Well, I don’t 
blyme yuh. I didn’t ’ave gowns lil.. this when 
you knew me. (To the grey eyes, teasingly) 
It’s ungrateful of ’im not to remember me. 
I’ve done a lot for ’im in the old days.—Why, 
I’m an old friend of is family’s! 

Tue Grey Eyes: (somehow looking hugely 
amused) Well, what luck you’ve met again, 
isn’t it? (He pushes Nigel into his own chair) 
Sit down, old chap. The waiter’s bringing 
your wine over. (To the lady) Well, good 
night, Madame. I must be trotting. Awfully 
jolly to have seen you. 


IGEL: (leaping to his feet. What he hag 

earnestly prayed for a moment ago is 
now something he must surely prevent) Oh, | 
say, you mustn’t go! 

THe Grey Eves: (pushing him dow, 
again ) Oh, but I must. I’m late for an appoint. 
ment now. Besides three is a crowd when old 
friends meet. (He touches her hand) Good 
night. 

Tue Lapy: (not urging him to stay) Good 
night. Glad to ’ave seen yuh. (He is gone and 
she turns to Nigel ). Well, well, this is gay, isn’: 
it! And don’t you remember me? 

NIGEL: (realizes that the man has gone, and 
handed her on to him. Thats why he cam 
over to get him. What a fool he is!) Ym 
frightfully sorry. Afraid I don’t remember, 

Tue Lapy: (playfully) Well, just for tha 
I don’t think I shall tell yuh. But why wer 
yuh starin’ at me? 

NIGEL: (he may as well tell the truth, even 
if it is silly now) Because 1 thought you were 
the most beautiful woman I had ever seen, 

Tue Lapy: (greatly pleased) Well, ayn't 
you the duck to think that! (She reaches over 
and pats his hand) \t just shows what clothes 
and a coiffeuse will do, don’t it? You dear 
boy! I'll ’ave to tell yuh ’oo I am after all. Do 
you remember a little pantry ’elper your mother 
’ad abaht five years ago, ’oo used to steal tarts 
from the kitchen between meals for a sixteen 
year old lad nymed Nigel? 

NicEt: (horrified ) Not Maggie! 

Tue Lapy: (with a little bow) The very 
syme, at your service, sir! And now ’e thinks 
I’m the most beautiful woman ’es ever seen! 
That’s comin’ up in the world for yuh. 

NiceL: How—how did you do it? 


HE LADY: Oh, I used my ’ead. Got me 

a good man. That’s all. (She is surely 
looking in the direction of the beard ) But, tell 
me, what are yuh doin’ ’ere all alone starin’ a 
the lidies? 

NicEL: Well, you see, it’s my twenty-first 
birthday and one has to celebrate that, you 
know, and the homard thermidor here is so deli- 
ee 

Tue Lavy: Aha! Out to raise a little ’ades 
all by ’imself eh? Cute thing! Well, they do 
grow up. But yuh didn’t expect to meet any 
girlies ’ere, did yuh? If you did, yuh don't 
know Paris. 

NicEL: (youthfully ) But 1 have done rather 
well, haven’t If 

Tue Lapy: (suddenly menacing) What do 
yuh mean by that? 

NicEL: (floundering) Why, you suggested 
that I couldn’t meet any girls here,—but— 
you’re all alone—and—and you used to have 
nothing and now you're beautifully dressed. 

Tue Lapy: (outraged) Why, yuh little 
blighter! Do yuh suggest. . . See ’ere, I just 
told yuh I ’ad a good man. I’ve been married 
and livin’ in Paris for three years, I ’ave. I’ve 
got two of the fattest babies you ever saw, | ’ave. 

NicEL: (echoing hopelessly) Two of the 
fattest babies! 


(Continued on page 110) 
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MRS. FISKE 


The first lady of the American theatre is devot- 
ing this season to a tour as Mrs. Malaprop in 
“The Rivals”, her cast including James T. 
Powers, Chauncey Olcott, Tom Wise, and Lola 
Fisher—in fact, one might say, practically 
every one, except Amelia Bingham 


A Sheat of Sketches 
By Alfred Frueh 














== = 
LEO DITRICHSTEIN 


This adroit comedian to whose speech a 
Viennese accent still clings after thirty 
years in our theatre, has been caught by 
the mischievous Frueh at that instant dur- 
ing a love scene when his eye was roving 
out front to count up the house 





JOHN BARRYMORE 


The best of Hamlets has been caught, 
by the artist, in the full angle of his 
Shakespearean posture, for he sel- 
dom stepped off the sceze (except 
when hurrying to a boat) without 
walking thus obliquely, as it were 
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CARICATURES OF WELL 
KNOWN ACTORS 


BEATRICE LILLIE 


After sharing with Gertrude Lawrence the con- 
siderable joy of being the toast of New York for 
a year, this Canadian comedienne will soon be 
at work in London on the new Charlot Revue 
which New York is to see next fall 


FAY BAINTER (Left) 
Like Billie Burke, Madge Kennedy, 
June Walker, Ruth Chatterton and 
Genevieve Tobin, Miss Bainter has 
relapsed into musical comedy this 
season, bursting into occasional song 
in “The Dream Girl”, which is Vic- 

tor Herbert’s last score 
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WILL ROGERS 


Although recently billed as the “Enter- 
tainer of Princes and the Prince of Enter- 
tainers’, because he (as who did not?) 
palled around with His Highness during 
the royal slumming tour on Long Island, 
Rogers continues in the ‘‘Follies” to be as 
splendidly American as ever 





of the New York World 








Mr. Frueh’s work is here reproduced by courtesy 
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A STEICHEN PORTRAIT 


Ina Claire, in “Grounds for Divorce” 


Miss Claire Carries off High Honours in this Sparkling 


Comedy Imported from Hungary 
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The Russian Choreographer 


HEN Uncle Ned, who etched a 

vivid and romantic record on our 
adolescent mind, writes from the 

wilds of Madagascar that he proposes to pay 
ys a visit after an absence of fifteen years, 
we begin to picture what he must be like to-day, 
whether we'll recognize 
him, whether he’ll be able 
to live up to the dream we 
cherish of him. And then, 
if we’re properly and mod- 
ernly self-inquisitive, we 
take stock of ourselves. Will 
he recognize us? Does any 
trace of our early naiveté 
linger to give him clue to 
our mature sophistication? 
What will he think of us? 
What should he think of us? 
It is something like that 
with Mikhail Mordkin, 
partner with Pavlova in in- 
troducing to us the exotic 
thrills of the Ballet Russe 
in 1910-11, who thereafter 
withdrew like a needle into 
Russia’s haystack, and who, 





Mordkin returns to America, 


Mordkin Returns 
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Will Find Americans Even More Appreciative of His Art 


By OLIVER M. SAYLER 


where the long-forgotten fairy prince was 
hidden and who dragged him forth to the light 
of to-day and to the plaudits and paeans of our 
sensation-loving public. 

The fairy prince goes in quest of the sleep- 
ing beauty and he finds—another fairy prince! 
In his own person, Mordkin 
performed this rescue. With 
his own agile body and in 
his own electric personality, 
he restored the male dancer 
to the honor of his neglected 


throne. He did it without 
argument, without words, 
without propaganda, That 


is one of the ingratiating 
things about art and artists. 
They come, often unan- 
nounced, unexplained. And 
they are here. And that’s 
that. And that’s enough. 
In Mordkin’s presence, all 
prejudice that a man 
couldn’t dance and be a man 
vanished. As an_after- 
thought, it was easy to in- 
quire and ascertain that 


after talking about return- 
ing to America ever since 
revolution tried to make 
robots of Russian artists, is at 


which greeted him rapturously 
thirteen years ago, with his own 
troupe of dancers, bringing bai- 
lets in which he is not merely 


the chief artist, but of which 
he is the sole director 


Mordkin had simply brought 
us the fine flower and in- 
heritance of the virile tradi- 
tion of the folk dance 





the behest of Morris Gest, 
now actually on his way, if indeed he is not 
already here by the time these lines reach print. 


ORDKIN burst upon the provincial 

American stage of a decade and a half 
ago like a messenger from Mars. Or, con- 
sidering his winged heels, shall we say from 
Mercury? The notion of the ballet as prac- 
tied by these Russians was a thing of fire and 
pasion and abandon as contrasted with what 
we had known theretofore of the art of the 
dance. Red fire instead of moonglow. Comet 
and meteor rather than nebula. Love and 
hate and revenge, ironic mockery and subtle 
innuendo, plots packed with intense drama and 
bold humours—these were the expanding ele- 
ments added to a repertory previously merely 
pretty and prettified. The eye and the ear 
and the imagination were simultaneously as- 
sailed and made captive, willing captive. 

In this vista that was suddenly opened to 
us of a new world in dancing, Pavlova, despite 
her preéminence, was after all merely a con- 
tinuation of the familiar tradition of Genée 
and the great ballerinas of the past. She had 
a wider range, knew the secret passages to a 
greater variety of esthetic emotions. Still, she 
Was, essentially, a woman dancing. And that 
Was as it should be. Women did dance. But 
men? A male dancer? Wasn’t that a contra- 
diction in terms? The great days of the 
Greeks had been forgotten. Dancing and 
knitting somehow had become relegated to the 
same wing of the palace of arts and crafts. 
At least in the American branch. And it was 
Mikhail Mordkin of Moscow who told us 


among Russia’s peasantry. 
No matter how he and the Imperial Ballet 
School that trained him had refined and per- 
fected that tradition, it was the tradition itself, 
and the persistence of that tradition, which ex- 
plained him. But the art of Mordkin was vastly 
more important than any explanation of it. 
The American flare for 
the new and the strange 
was amply illustrated by 
the way we opened our 
heart to this messenger 
from Mercury. He shared 
with Pavlova the honours 
of that first season. Alone 
the following season, he 
retained and bore those 
honours. And then, he 
vanished. 

Mordkin vanished into 
Russia. But he didn’t 
cease working and dream- 
ing there. Through the 
brief years that elapsed 
before the outbreak or 
world war, he resumed 
his place at the head of 
the Moscow Ballet en- 
semble. War as_ the 
western world has seen, through the Moscow 
Art Theatre and the Chauve-Souris, laid no 
prohibitive hand on the art of the Russian 
theatre. Even the vagaries of revolution, by 
making all life difficult to live, succeeded 
chiefly in merely harrying it out of its com- 
posure. Stanislavsky and Balieff clung doggedly 
to the practice of their art, either in Russia or 


ripened powers. 





The turbulent days which Russia 
has experienced since 1914, involving he 
many vicissitudes in the lives of its 
artists, will bring the Russian dan- 
seur-regisseur back to us with greatly 


He, in turn, 
find his public better trained to un- 
derstand the subtleties of his art 


out. And Mikhail Mordkin was of the same 
stuff. The temper of the time rather stiffened 
his will, goaded his imagination, reaffirmed his 
native self-confidence. 

By 1917 he had broken away from the 
moorings of the Great State Theatre, where all 
he had to be was Mordkin, the dancer, and had 
assumed responsibility for his own company, 
appearing in Axiadé and various other 
divertissements produced under his own di- 
rection on the stage of Zimin’s Opera House. 
Mordkin had become a danseur-regisseur. His 
landlord at Zimin’s was the Moscow Soviet, 
and it didn’t take long for one of his spirited 
and independent ways to come into conflict 
with “the front of the house.” 


ENCE, Mordkin took a small company 

and went trouping, much as the itinerant 

bands of players under our own elder showmen 
went barnstorming throughout the pioneer 
west. To Rostoff and Yekaterinodar and other 
points south. In some towns he had to hire any 
hall that he could get, in others he fell heir to 
the gorgeous splendour of the provincial opera 
house. Finally he found a resting place in Tiflis, 
the cultural and political hub of the Caucasus. 
Therehe reopened his school of the ballet, which 
had been a feature of his Moscow activities, and 
directed the ballet in the municipal theatre. 
Moscow, though, is never very far away to 
the Russian, Out of sight, though it may be. 
across thousands of versts of birch forest and 
rolling steppes and snow-capped peaks, it is 
never out of mind. When the call came to 
return to the cayital in 1922, Mordkin brought 
four years of exile to a close and went back to 
the Great State Theatre. There he proved to be 
just as incorrigible as 
ever, and after a stormy 
session, retreated once 
more to Tiflis. With the 
humanizing of the gov- 
ernmental control of the 
theatres in the last two 
years Mordkin has been 
a little freer to go and 
come where and when he 
pleased—now at the 
head of his own com- 
pany on tour, now as 
guest artist in the home 
of the ballet. Through 
all these years, though, 


has cherished the 
idea of returning to the 
America which wel- 


bate comed him so heartily 


and which, he is the first 
to acknowledge, taught 
him to make concrete and efficient use of his 
most un-Russian executive sense and ability 
to get things done. It is a Mordkin, there- 
fore, in the height of his ripened powers, 
whom we shall see once more. When he leaps 
out of sight into the wings, with that ine 
imitable appearance of going onward and up- 
(Continued on page 104) 
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1 
SCENE: “THE LAST JUMP”, CABARET ON A 
SATURDAY NIGHT 
Here is Nick Fie Rastus with his “teasin’ brown”, 
getting in a word or two (I’ll say he is) between dances 
and sips of that red ale which is the rage of Negro 
cabarets. Note the lady’s neutral attitude, expressed 
by the chaste and exquisite clasping of her hands 
8A 
“Go! 
“Nig 
Yorl 
now 
Go | 
Ah | 
five 
has 
Neg 
cou 
the 
we 
typ 
an 
as ; 
He 
cal 
in 
sta 
fr 
rec 
Ww 
KIND O’ MELANCHOLY LIKE af 
He’s jess natchely a quiet sort of fel- : 
7 low, dat boy is. Bin at dat table all 
THAT TEASIN’ YALLA GAL BS night, sittin’ down, waitin’ for some- THE SHEIK OF DAHOMEY 
Seen either on the stage of the “Lincoln”, body, it seem. Don’t nevah dance or : é neg 
135th Street and Lenox Avenue, or at “The sing or cut up. Nuthin’. Jess sits Nothin’—Ah don’t care whut it is—can get 
Bucket of Blood”, between the hours of 9 over there, kind o’ melancholy, like. mah boy recited. Nothin’! And talk about 
P. M. and 4 A. M. A lady of mystery. Un- “You got to do bette’n dat, ole man. havin’ a way with wimmin, ain’t nobody can 
escorted. Unescortable. Likely to have a Ain’t no time to git blue” tell him nuthin’ ... He’s a dressin’ up 
greyhound at home. Impossible to tell the fool, dat boy is, an’ he sure’s got luck with 
exact color of her skin de high yalla ladies 
. e . 7 { 
Enter, The New Negro, a Distinctive Type Recently 
Exit, the Coloured Crooner of Lullabys, the Cotton-Picker, the Mammy-Singer and t 
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The Sketches on these two pages 
by MIGUEL COVARRUBIAS 





8A. M. ON LENOX AVENUE 


“Got a job fo’ you, Coolie.” 
“Nigger, keep still! I bin in New 
York gwine on to twenty years 
now and I ain’t nevah had no job. 
Go on "bout yo’ bizness..... Az 
Ah was tellin’ yo’, Lovey, Ah had 
five to win and two for a place...” 


HE effortless New York public, re- 

volving always with the fairest wind, 
has recently discovered a new brand of 
Negro entertainer. Not the old type, of 
course. The lullaby-singer has gone. Also 
the plantation darkey. And, out of the 
welter of sentimentality which the old 
types created, the Negro now emerges as 
an individual, an individual as brisk and 
as actual as your own next-door neighbour. 
He no longer has to be either a Pullman 
car porter, or over-fond of watermelons, 
in order to be a successful type on our 
stage. He is a personality, always, and 
frequently an artist. A bright light has 
recently been turned upon him. 
The first all-coloured show, Shuffle Along, 
written, produced and acted by Negroes, 
was presented the season before last on 


See dis Strutter! Tu’n 
mo’ tricks ’n a monkey, 
dis boy kin. Jess like 
that, jess like that. And 
he don’t give a doggone 
if them Broadway stars 
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ON A SPREE 


Scene: Stage Door at the 
“Chocolate Dandies” 
Looks as if dese folks is got the 
blues, don’t it? Well, that ain't 
it, prezactly. Ah wants to tell you 
that dey’s gwine “out” to a party, 
dat’s what. That boy swings a 
mean wheel-barrow; and de gal, 
she ain’t so bad, neither. She sure 
can shake a wicked soap sud 





2 A. M. AT “THE CAT AND THE 
SAXOPHONE” 


“Boy, do that thing! Tell ’em about 
me! You tell ’em, sister. Be yourself, 
now! ’S pretty, too, Ah mean she 
ain’t ugly. Oh! Kiss me, papa! 
You’re pretty from the ground up” 


Broadway, and immediately became a sen- 
sation. Since then we have seen its suc- 
cessors, Runnin? Wild, Chocolate Dandies, 
Honey, and Dixie to Broadway. We have 
also seen a great number of Negro cabarets 
which have flared up in every part of New 
York, from the fashionable districts to the 
Harlem black belt—all flourishing under 
white, or partial white, patronage. 

In the accompanying sketches, Miguel 
Covarrubias, the young Mexican artist, 
has miraculously caught the somewhat 
exotic spirit of the new Negro, as he is 
seen to be, both on the stage and in the 
more characteristic moments of his life 
around the cabarets: The captions for 
these eight drawings were written by 
Eric D. Walrond, a talented Negro poet. 


do come on uptown 
where he is at, and see 
him do he stuff, and den 
go on back downtown 
and strut his stuff as if 
they jess got it natchely 


Created by the Coloured Cabaret Belt in New York 


the Darky Banjo-Player, for so Long Over-Exploited Figures on the American Stage 
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The Thirtieth Mrs. Tanqueray 


Some Program Notes on Ethel Barrymore's Brilliant Revival of the Pinerotic Masterpiece 


It happened that a few nights later 

Her aunt went off to a theayter 

To see that entertaiming play 

“The Second Mrs. Tanqueray”—- 
—Old Nursery Song 


HICH memorable quatrain, thus 

wrenched from its innocent context 

in Belloc’s didactic ballad about the 
mendacious Matilda, will serve well enough as 
an introduction to these scattered program notes 
jotted down by one who sat enthralled at Ethel 
Rarrymore’s magnificent performance as 
Pinero’s “shameful, shameless lady”’. 

It was extraordinarily interesting to see again 
this play about the woman who loved not wisely 
but too often, to watch it come to full life again 
at Miss Barrymore’s electric touch. The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray, revived after more than 
thirty years, is still a telling theatrical yarn, 
still alive with a hundred evidences of the art- 
fulness and the insight and the imagination 
that went into the making of it. And played as 
it now is by an actress of the first rank, it is 
astir with scorching anger and throbbing pain, 
and flavoured strong with its sense of the 
cussedness of life. 


NEVER saw it so well acted before. I doubt 

if it ever has been so well acted before 
except, perhaps, when Duse played it. Yet the 
old play shows its years. It is not yet what 
Paula herself foresaw that she would be. It is 
not “raddled and ruddled—a ghost, a wreck, a 
caricature, a candle that gutters”. But it shows 
its years. 

You do not so much see the years in the 
mechanism of the play or in the detail. For 
these are so easily adjusted. It is so easy to hurry 
over some of the asides, so easy to have it a 
motor car rather than a brougham which waits 
for Paula at the lodgegate outside the monastic 
Albany. You do not catch a strong whiff of the 
mouldering nineties even when Paula, in an 
access of ornery temper, permits herself the 
license of ejaculating: “Deuce take Mrs. Cor- 
telyon’”’! 

But the old play does have one painful rheu- 
matic twinge. It betrays its years and its author 
and all the shallow-pated critics who have grov- 
eled before it in the memorable scene when 
Aubrey tries to tell his gaudy bride just why he 
cannot let his conventual daughter associate 
with her. The troubled Aubrey speaks first in 
this scene which runs in this fashion: 

My dear Paula, I have no curiosity—I 
know what you were at Ellean’s age. [’]I 
tell you. You hadn’t a thought that wasn’t 
a wholesome one, you hadn’t an impulse 
that didn’t tend towards good, you never 
harboured a notion you couldn’t have gos- 
siped about to a parcel of children. [She 
makes another effort to rise: he lays his 
hand lightly on her shoulder.| And this 
was a very few years back—there are days 
now when you look like a school-girl—but 
think of the difference between the two 
Paulas. You’l] have to think hard, because 
after a cruel life, one’s perceptions grow 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


a thick skin. But, for God’s sake, do think 
till you get these two images clearly in 
your mind, and then ask yourself what sort 
of a friend such a woman as you are to-day 
would have been for the girl of seven or 
eight years ago. 
PauLa 

[Rising.| How dare you? I could be 
almost as good a friend to Ellen as her own 
mother would have been had she lived. 
I know what you mean. How dare you? 

AUBREY 

You say that; very likely you believe it. 
But you're blind, Paula; you’re blind. 
You! Every belief that a young, pure- 
minded girl holds sacred—that you once 
held sacred—-vou now make a target for a 
jest, a sneer, a paltry cynicism. I tell you, 
you’re not mistress any longer of your 
thoughts or your tongue. Why, how often, 
sitting between you and Ellean, have I 
seen her cheeks turn scarlet as you’ve 
rattled off some tale that belongs by right 
to the club or the smoking-room! Have 
you noticed the blush? If you have, has 
the cause of it ever struck you? And this 
is the girl vou say you love, I admit that 
you do love, whose love you expect in re- 
turn! Oh, Paula, I make the best, the only, 
excuse for you when I tell you you're 


blind! 





PauLa 
Ellean—Ellean blushes easily. 
AUBREY 
You blushed as easily a few years ago. 
Paula 
[After a short pause.]| 
you finished your sermon? 


Well! Have 
AUBREY 


[With a gesture of despair.| Oh, Paula! 


O which Paula says none of the things one 

feels she was equipped (and entitled) to 
say. She does not, briefly, go into a latter-day 
discussion of Aubrey’s confusion between the 
concepts of chastity and goodness. She does not 
dilate on the kind of thoughts that may accom- 
pany a most virginal life. She is not tattle-tale. 
She does not even indulge herself in the 
luxury of exclaiming “What price purity!” 
No, with a collapse of character and background 
that I find Shaw himself derisively pointed out 
when the play was new, Paula exclaims to 
herself, 

“O God! A few years ago!” 

“A few (pause) years ago.” 

She walks slowly towards the door, then sud- 
denly drops upon the ottoman in a paroxysm of 
weeping, 

“O God! A few years ago”’! 

At which point in the drama, as I saw it en- 
acted by Miss Barrymore, I mentally left the 
theatre. I crawled under the dramatic sofa and 
growled fiercely. Indeed Mr. Pinero and Miss 
Barrymore had to put some pretty succulent 
dramatic bones on the rug to entice me out. 

I should think that scene would be a trifle 
embarrassing to Professor Clayton Hamilton 


whose idolatry of Pinero, as revealed in his 
critical prefaces to the American edition of the 
Pinero plays, is just about as winsome an infat- 
uation as you will find anywhere in published 
criticism. Long ago the incomparable Max 
drew a picture of William Archer kneeling to 
kiss the inert but not displeased toe of Henrik 
Isben. He would find the comparative modesty 
and reticence of that gesture scarcely adequate 
as a representation of the ravished professor’s 
attitude towards the retiring fellow of Jewish 
and Portuguese ancestry who is so often mis- 
leadingly described as the foremost English 
dramatist. 


O be sure, Hamilton does treacherously ad- 
mit at one point that The Second Mr, 
Tanqueray lacks, to his perception, those “inti- 
mations of the universal which are apparent in 
the tragedies of Sophocles, Euripdes, and 
Shakespeare and in certain of the comedies of 
Moliére’’. But except for that slight infidelity, 
the rest is rapture. Pinero, according to Hamil- 
ton, is “the superlative, supreme technician in 
the entire field of the contemporary drama”, 
and The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, on the same 
authority, was, at the time of its original pro- 
duction, the only great play that had been 
written in the English language in 116 years. 
The meeting between playwright and critic is 
thus described (by the critic): 
I have never met a famous man who was 

so rapidly and readily companionable. In 
a very few moments, I found myself 
audaciously arguing against him in respect 
to certain technical problems that had been 
brought forth in his famous plays. To all 
such arguments, he replied with a smiling 
but clear-sighted courtesy, as if he liked to 
act the part of interlocutor, if only from a 
sense of fun. I must have made an exhibi- 
tion of myself at this first meeting: it is 
an American habit, I suppose: but it was, 
in part, Sir Arthur’s fault, for leading me 
on without allowing me to suspect that he 
was leading me on. Pinero is absolutely 
radiant. 

Which passage recalls nothing so vividly as 
the meeting between the country boy and the 
woman of the world in the first act of Fata 
Morgana. The spell on Hamilton was so potent 
that seven years later he gravely published as an 
indication of “the modesty of the man” this 
precious Pinero letter: “There will be some 
difficulty about ‘biography’ because I have never 
troubled myself to supply particulars of my 
early life to any writer. There is, however, a 
book which professes to deal with me and this 
may be of some help to you. I have never felt 
sufficient interest in the subject to read it myself 
and I haven’t a copy of it; but my secretary will 
do her best to obtain one”. 

It was while I was laughing heartily over this 
letter that it occurred to me suddenly how ex- 
clusively Professor Hamilton is regarded as the 
authority on Pinero in this country, and how 
drenched in this kind of dispassionate com- 
mentary are the plays of Pinero as published 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Barton 


American Artists, One of the Drawn, One of the Spoken, Line 


Ralph Barton is not only a satirical artist 
of originality, but has lately become the author of a book of rhymes and sketches 


ALPH BARTON, caricaturist extraordinary, and Carlotta Monterey, of 
the American stage, are a distinguished couple in the artistic circles of 
New York. Carlotta Monterey will be remembered as the luxurious heroine in 
“The Hairy Ape”, whose delicate beauty coupled with her scorn created such a 
tage of jealousy and hatred in the heart of the Hairy Ape; and also through her 


latest vehicle, ‘The Red Falcon”. 


called “Science in Rhyme without Reason”. Mr. Barton has done many 
sketches for Vanity Fair. Notable among these was his famous curtain of first 
night celebrities, later adopted as an entr’acte curtain at the ‘“‘Chauve Souris” 
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VANITY FA 


Always Be Kind To a Woman 
The Touching Story of One Who, At Any Rate, Paid The Price! 


HE scene is the Chinese drawing-room at Mrs. 

Van Schuytensack’s house on Long Island. 

Mrs. Van Schuytensack (formerly Mrs. George 

Absalom McCann, before that Mrs. Da Costa, 
antecedently the Countess de Puy-Carvailhac, previ- 
ously Mrs. Homer P. Schultz, and originally Miss 
Hermione Tanker) is young, expensively decorated 
and upholstered in the Flamboyant Style, and a blonde. 
She is the leader of the extreme Left Wing of the 
speediest section of the swiftest detachment of the 
Fast Set, and her best time so far, speaking matrimon- 
ially, is eight months, three weeks, two days, 942 
hours; but during that time the Count was away in 
France on a three months’ visit to his family. 

The time is after dinner on an evening in the early 
Fall. A fire of cedar-logs burns on the open hearth. 
At the 40 h.p. pianola George Lathom is playing a 
Hungarian dance by Brahms in the quickest tempo 
possible. George is perfectly dressed, as handsome as 
a cover of the Saturday Evening Post, and in his 
spare time an admirer of Mrs. Van Schuytensack’s; 
and when she can remember his Christian name she 
frequently spends a moment or two in his embrace, on 
her way from the conservatory to the sunken garden, 
or vice-versa. There is nobody else in the drawing- 
room at the moment except Wilbur Van Schuytensack, 
about whom there is nothing to say, except that he 
wanders about the house and is alluded to in conversa- 
tion as “him”. Mrs. Van Schuytensack has been known 
to stroke his head en passant in mistake for somebody 
else but for the most part he just wanders about. 

As George Lathom moves the speed-lever higher and 
higher in the effort to get a move on Brahms Mrs. 
Van Schuytensack comes in, wearing a shimmering 
silver frock and pearls. She is followed by a slim, 
graceful girl in rose-colour—a dark-eyed girl with a 
face like a flower, exquisitely poised and rather bored. 
This is Mrs. Lacre. Margaret Lacre (then Margaret 
Case) was at school with Hermione Van Schuytensack, 
and this is the second time they have met in eight years. 

As they enter Mrs. Van Schuytensack goes over to 
George and taps him on the head with her fan. George 
looks round, smiles his famous smile, throws in the 
clutch, and slows down Brahms to nearly normal. Mrs. 
Van Schuytensack turns to find Wilbur, but he has 
already wandered out. 


RS. VAN S: George. 
GrorceE: Hermione. 

Mrs. Van S: Stop that hellish noise. 

Georce: Certainly. 

(He puts on the brake and brings the music 
to a standstill, ) 

Mrs. Van S: And go away. 

Georce: Certainly, Hermione. 

Mrs. Van S: Because I allow you to hold 
me in your arms occasionally when the room 
is practically deserted you mustn’t think you 
can deafen everybody with jazz just when you 
like. 

GeorcE (moodily ): It’s Brahms. 

Mrs. Van S: Well, go right away and take 
something for it. Don’t make that noise. That 
won’t do it any good. 

GeorceE: Very well. 

(He gets up and leans tenderly over her 
chair.) 

I shall be found in the library. 

Marcaret Lacre: Be very careful, Mr. 
Lathom. 

Grorce: Oh, books never do me much 
harm. They don’t unless you read ’em. 

(He goes out humming a tune.) 

Mrs. Van S: Margaret, did I call him 
George? 

MarcareT: Yes. 

Mrs. Van S. (sighing): I’m getting much 
better, then. Do you know how I remembered 


By DOMINIC B. WYNDHAM LEWIS 


his name? (Closing her eyes) 1 met Gloria 
Goofing on the stairs just before dinner. Gloria 
reminds me of dope, dope reminds me of 
movie-actors, movie-actors remind me of bugs, 
bugs remind me of gardens, gardens remind 
me of graveyards, graveyards remind me of 
cypresses, cypresses remind me of Italy, Italy 
reminds me of Sorrento, and Sorrento is where 
George George . . . George Lathom 
thinks I am going with him this winter. 
(Opening her eyes) \sn’t that just clever? I 
took a course of memory training a month ago. 

Marcaret: Does it take long in practice? 

Mrs. Van S: Not long. The men think you 
are all dazed with emotion, but actually you’re 
repeating the chain system to get at their Chris- 
tian name. 

(She rises and sits on a low settee next to 
Margaret Lacre, then rises and switches off the 
nearest cluster of lights so that only the light 
of the cedar-logs on the marble hearth falls on 
them both. Then Hermione Van Schuyten- 
sack offers Margaret a cigarette from a silver 
box, lights one herself, and sits down beside 
Margaret on the settee.) 

Mrs. Van S: But that wasn’t what we came 
here to talk about. 

Marcaret: (lifts her eyebrows languidly ). 

Mrs. Van S: My dear child, we’ve known 
each other long enough for me to speak to you 
quite frankly, haven’t we? 

Marcaret: What is the mystery, Hermione? 

Mrs. Van S: Margaret, people are talking. 

Marcaret: About what? 

Mrs. Van S: About you. 

(A silence. Margaret, smoking thoughtfully, 
gazes into the fire. Hermione throws her 
cigarette into the flames and pensively watches 
it burn.) 

Mrs. Van S: You don’t mind my saying this 
to you! 

Marcaret (/azily): Not a bit. 


RS. VAN S: You may have noticed 

that people are a bit queer when vou are 
there. Nothing openly hostile, of course; but 
there’s just that something. (Tensely) \t’s 
hell for a woman to be looked at like that. 
The other night at Jane Fischer’s hasheesh 
party somebody mentioned your name, and 
there was a curious silence at once. Even 
Monty Gimel, who was practically unconscious, 
raised his eyelids to show his disapproval of 
you. 

Marcaret (flushing slightly): Think I 
care? 

Mrs. Van S. (soothingly ): Of course we’ve 
all got the right to live our own lives, but 
when people like Jane and Monty point their 
finger at you—Gee, I’d quit my way of living 
and— 

(She stops and gazes into the fire for a mo- 

ment, then resumes in a soothing manner.) 
I'd hate to think there was anything abnormal 
about you, Margaret. People are beginning to 
whisper there is. I don’t say you aren’t a 
mixer. You can take your dope or your shot 
of bootleg with any average nice girl, but what 
people are beginning to say about you is that 
you’re not normal. 


(Margaret shrugs her shoulders. Hermion 
rises and lights another cigarette. She smoke; 
in silence for a moment or so, then turns im. 
pulsively to the girl on the settee.) 

Mrs. Van S: Margaret! Tell me! Let me 
help you! 

Marcaret (chin in hand): You can’t do 
anything, Hermione. 

Mrs. Van S. (with womanly pity): Don't 
say that. I’m your oldest friend, Margaret, 
Tell me everything. 

(The girl twists the scarab ring on a finger 
of her left hand and shrugs her shoulder; 
again, with a tinge of weariness and a tinge of 
defiance. Mrs. Van Schuytensack stands with 
one beautiful white arm resting on the mantel. 
piece and the fire illumining her charming 
face—the same attitude in which she wa; 
photographed for Vogue’s famous series of the 
season’s loveliest divorcées—and looks down at 
her.) 

Mrs. Van S. (at length): Margaret, you 
married Stetson Lacre for love? 

MarcaretT ( flushing): Yes. 

(A silence.) 


RS. VAN S: Dear Margaret, I am going 

to ask you a difficult question—perhaps 

the most difficult one woman can ask another, 

(In a low, tense voice) Tell me the truth, 
Whisper it, if you like. 

(She looks steadily, yet with dawning pity 
in her violet eyes, at the girl whose secret she 
is about to probe. Margaret is gazing into the 
fire with her chin still resting on her hand, 
When at last Hermione knows, will she spurn 
the girl—or will a womanly yearning make 
her take the outcast to her breast? She does 
not know—yet. ) 

Marcaret (/ooking up): I love— 

Mrs. Van S. (appalled, she whispers): My 
God! 

(She had expected something unusual, but 
this confession of morbidity and degradation 
shocks her in spite of herself. So they were 
right when they whispered that Margaret ...! 
She catches desperately at a ray of hope.) 

Mrs. Van S: Perhaps you’ve been unlucky 
in getting— 

Marcaret (calmly): I haven’t wanted to. 

(Mrs. Van S., quite pale now, stands looking 
down at the girl as if turned into stone. How 
can she continue to receive under her roof, 
among her intimate friends, one who so cyn- 
ically flouts the conventions of decent society? 
She turns away and sits in a chair slowly, try- 
ing to realize what has happened to the girl 
who for years she has cherished as a frien4 
She shades her eyes with her hand, thir 
thinking. ... 

(There is a burst of laughter, and half 1 
dozen men and girls, handsome, healthy, frank 
young specimens of all that is best in post-war 
youth, troop into the drawing room. A clean 
cut young man playfully threatens a laughing 
girl with a hypodermic, At the sight of thew 
hostess, pale and distraught on a chair, and 
Margaret Lacre gazing steadily into the fire, 
they stop and turn as if to go out quietly. But 

(Continued on page 102 ) 
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RINGSIDE 


Though Mr. Beezeley has never stepped 
inside the squared circle he is an author- 


ity on fistic matters. 


pain. 


FRITZ RITZ 


Fritz is one of the regular interior 
decorations in the most fashionable 
hotels where he parks himself daily 
after his trick in the barber shop is 
over. He looks at each lady as if 
he had a date with her and, once, 
he met one who agreed with him; 
but as the escapade cost him four 
dollars for tea and taxi, he has 
never dared to repeat the experience 


Drawings by GEORGE LUKS 


All decisions, he 
opines, have been “framed”; all losers 
“lay down” and all winners are “dubs.” 
He never leaves a bout without a severe 
In fact he may be said to be the 
guy who put the boil into Boyles Acves 
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The Worst Kinds of Chair-Warmers 


A Set of Six Consistently Steady Sitters 








THE CRITIC 


Though not regularly employed by a news- 
paper, the gentleman above is a familiar 
figure at dramatic openings, where he 
warms a box-chair until it gets too hot for 
him. His specialty is an indignant depart- 
ure in the middle of the big scene with 
a glare at the stage which glare is 
designed to burn up the whole theatre 
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THE FAN A 


Stebbins, shown above, is one of those vicarious 
ball-players who takes an error as a personal insult. 
Our artist has pictured him just after Babe Ruth 
has committed the unforgivable sin of striking 
out and Mr. Stebbins is voicing his opinion that the 
Babe should be crucified in the middle of the field 
prior to being publicly burned at the stake 
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JUST THERE, THAT’S ALL 


Horace Lambworthy is the Cham- 
pion Long-distance Social Sitter of 
the World. Horace arrives early, 
stays late and says nothing. His 
head is the original dome of si- 
lence. Nothing has happened in it 
for years and years. The only 
thought Horace is capable of is 
“When do we drink?” which 
thought he is thinking right now 





OUR LITTLE ONES 


Emily Cuspith holds down the chair 
of baby-specialist for one of the 
prominent home magazines, though 
her only relation to maternity is in 
once having had a mother. She is 
able to keep her job because she 
always has an answer, thanks to 
her reference library. As Emily 
often brilliantly remarks, she has 
a thorough Holt on her subject 
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Aristide Maillol, the 
distinguished French 
artist. is now in his 
fifties. Clive Bell and 
other European art 
critics have pronounced 
him the greatest of 
living sculptors. The 
four drawings on this 
page are shown be- 
cause of the sculptur- 
esque quality inherent 
in all of them. Note 
the modelling in them: 
the building up of the 
frames: as well as the 
extraordinary knowl- 
eige of anatomy, 
weight and _ structure 







The above drawing ana 
the other sketches on 
this page were recently 
seen at the Whitney 
Studio Club, on Eighth 
Street, in New York, 
where they made a par- 
ticularly profound im- 
pression upon the artists 
and sculptors of New 
York. Indeed, Maillol 
has often been called 
the artists’ sculptor, 
tecause it is to his 
fellow craftsmen that 
his genius makes the 
greatest appeal 
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Ben pene 


A Group of new Drawings 
by aGreat French Sculptor 


Four Nude Studies by Aristide Maillol 


Two of the greatest figures in modern French art— 
Cézanne and Maillol—were born in the eastern 
Pyrenees. Like Cézanne, Maillol has lived a solitary 
existence, in the closest contact with nature. He is 
not, in any sense, a prolific sculptor, but works slowly 
and painstakingly in his native town of Banyuls, sel- 
dom coming to Paris, and paying no attention what- 
ever to the marketing of his work or the securing and 
executing of commissions. His bronzes can in no 
sense be compared to those of Mestrovic, Epstein and 
Bourdelle, his three great European contemporaries. 
In much of his work there is a strong classical feeling 
due perhaps to the fact that he studied sculpture in 
Greece and that the Greek masters have taught him 
the value of a great simplification in line, and of 
a somewhat severe and controlled emotion 








VANITY FAR 


PROUGIRARRERRR . 


The drawing above 
served Maillol as the 
first sketch for one of 
his more important 
sculptures, a fine bronze 
torso recently exhibited 
in Paris. The sketch 
is a miracle of crafts- 
manship. Note how, 
in its line and form, it 
reveals a sculptor 
rather than a painter 


This recumbent figure 
is a drawing made by 
Maillol in his beloved 
Pyrenees, where he has 
long lived an extremely 
isolated life; a life de- 
voted entirely to his 
work, Recently his 
studio has become a 
Mecca for French crit- 
ics and art. students 
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The Golfer’s Golden Silences 


Proving that His Excuses and Alibis are not Only Tiresome but Unavailing 


HAT silence is golden is at Icast as true 

in golf as in any other branch of human 

activity. We golfers say so many things 
that we had much better not have said. 

Take the question of excuses, for instance. 
It is curious how some quite unimportant hole 
jn an unimportant game fixes itself for ever 
in the golfing memory. One of these holes 
] was playing years ago with a friend who is 
now dead. He was bemoan- 
ing the fact that he had lost 
jt in spite of receiving one 
of the few strokes I had to 
give him. I mingled my 
crocodile’s tears with his 
genuine ones, and murmured 
that 1 had been lucky in 
holing a very long putt 
for a three—“‘Yes, sir,”’ he 
answered and his tone was 
fully as fierce as Dr. John- 
son’s, “But if I had first laid 
my long putt dead, you 
would not have holed yours”. 
What he said, though not 
susceptible of absolute proof, 
was in all human_ prob- 
ability true and he was one 
of those very rare creatures, 
a golfer who disdains to 
avail himself of an excuse 
which he knows to be un- 
sound, 


Ww: are not, most of us, 
so stern with our- 
selves. When we go into a 
bunker and our adversary 
thereupon lays his shot with- 
ina foot of the pin, we put 
forward his brilliancy as a 
perfectly valid excuse for 
our own disaster. Yet we 
know in our hearts that, had 
we played a good shot first 
instead of a bad one, he 
might aot merely have failed to lay his ball 
dead; he might have gone into the bunker. 

There are many respects in which we detect 
the mote in our brother golfer’s eye much 
more clearly than the beam in our own, but in 
none, I think, quite so conspicuously as in this 
of making excuses. We always think the other 
man’s excuses tiresome, we do not listen to 
them, we do not believe them, and yet we go 
on making our own loudly and piteously, and 
even hope they will be attended to. A little 
while ago a golfer who had lost a match of some 
import said to me, “I know you'll think me a 
bore, but I must tell you all about it” —and 
thereupon poured into my ears a heartbreaking 
tale of considerable length. I really was sorry 
for him, but I could not help being rather glad 
that, as he had to be beaten, he was beaten by 
6 and 5; my feelings had been quite sufficiently 
harrowed in thirteen holes. 

There was just the off chance that some one 
good Samaritan might be interested, might 


influence. It 





THE CADDIE 


Here is evidence to prove that golf 
has at last been married to art. It 
reveals that rarest of golf phe- 
nomena—a caddie in complete re- 
pose. This admirable little bronze 
is the work of Philip S. Sears, a 
sculptor of growing distinction and 
will be 
amo..g the numerous sculptures to 
be exhibited in Mr. Sears’ notable 
forthcoming one-man show, soon to 
be opened to the public in Boston 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


have something consoling to say beyond the 
stereotyped, “Hard luck!” with which we greet 
all such pathetic explanations. 


THINK it must have been in some such 

frame of mind that a certain golfer wrote 
a letter to the newspapers a good many years 
ago. Playing in a team match for his club, he 
had lost the whole eighteen holes. In those 
days the score in team 
matches was reckoned not in 
the more modern manner of 
one point for a win, but oa 
the more brutal system of 
one point, one hole. Con- 
sequently the poor man had 
lost eighteen points for his 
side. It was felt that, in an 
age of record-breaking, final- 
ity had, in at least one re- 
spect, been reached; and he 
was consequently dragged 
from the well-merited ob- 
scurity of a twelve handicap 
into the limelight. ‘There- 
upon he wrote to the papers 
complaining that two facts 
in mitigation of sentence 
had not been mentioned, 
He had but just recovered 
from a severe attack of in- 
fluenza, and having come 
into the team at the last 
moment, purely to oblige, 
had played with a strange 
set of clubs. Now I never 
heard two more splendid ex- 
cuses in my life. And yet 
can anyone doubt that he 
would have been more sensi- 
ble had he said nothing? 
His defeat by eighteen holes 
would long since have been 
forgotten, but his explana- 
tion of it should make him 
immortally absurd. That is 
the long and short of excuses. However good 
they may be, we had better keep our tongue 
behind the barrier of our teeth. 


“ 





included 


F we know our own weakness and that the 

excuse will inevitably pop out sooner or 
later, then we should see to it that it appears 
at the most effective moment. It is futile to 
wait till we are several holes down and then 
announce that we woke up with a terrible head- 
ache. But on the first tee that headache might 
have been of real value. At the worst it 
might possibly have been believed in, and at 
the best it might have so softened the enemy’s 
heart as to have affected his play for the worse. 
Yet even here lurks a danger. Sometimes we 
play well when we feel ill. In that event we 
wish we had said nothing about the headache; 
our opponent would not in that case have held 
that mean opinion of us, of which we are now 
all too conscious. Mr. Charles Hutchings, who 
died the other day, was one of the most lovable 


golfers that ever lived and his aches and pains 
were proverbial amongst his friends. It was 
when his rheumatism was at its worst that he 
was most to be feared. I remember at Hoylake 
in 1902 meeting him out practising before the 
Championship. He was tenderly rubbing his 
elbow and expressed a doubt whether he should 
be able to play. About a week later he was 
Amateur Champion at the age of 53 and a 
grandfather into the bargain. 

There are excuses as to which only a saint or 
a graven image could keep silence. Such is 
the person who rushes “behind your eye” just 
as you are in the middle of the swing, or the 
photographer who clicks his camera at you at a 
crucial moment. Yet when you have said 
what you think of him, you nearly always wish 
you hadn’t. The poor photographer has a 
wife and children and has to earn their bread 
by being sworn at by golfers. It is a pity to 
add to his troubles without sensibly diminishing 
your own. Your opponent is probably so 
grossly prejudiced that he believes the camera 
clicked after you played your shot and so had 
nothing to do with that deplorable foozle. I 
have personally always felt rather charitably 
disposed towards men with cameras since the 
Walker Cup match at the National in 1922. 
Things were not going at all well for me when 
we arrived on the tee to the fourth hole, one 
of the most frightening of all short holes. My 
opponent safely reached the green and then a 
fiend with a cinema camera came and whirred 
and buzzed at me. He made me concentrate 
my mind in sheer despair; I too reached the 
green and my fortunes mended from that 
moment. I have never ceased to be thankful 
that I did not ask him to stop buzzing. 


VEN when we mean well, our words 
semetimes accomplish much evil. It was 
the great War that taught us the tremendous 
possibilities in the way of impairing the 
enemy’s morale by means of propaganda. Some 
golfers have become so acutely sensitive in the 
matter that one has almost become afraid to 
speak to them in the course of a round. And 
indeed the most innocuous of remarks some- 
times suggests a line of thought which will 
entirely destroy the rhythm of a man’s game. 
It was only the other day that a player—and 
a very good player too—was telling me, with 
some shame at his own weakness, and yet with 
a distinct sense of grievance, how he had come 
to lose a certain match. When he, A, was 
several holes up, his opponent, B, said to him, 
with an air at once innocent and flattering, “I 
wish you would show me how you play those 
long, low iron shots of yours against the wind. 
Are you conscious of turning your right wrist 
over?” A replied that he really did not know 
how he played them and tried to dismiss the 
question from his mind, but for the rest of the 
game he could not take his iron in hand without 
some intrusive phantom of a doubt hovering 
about him, and in the end he lost the match. 
Now B was really and truly innocent; I 
have no doubt of it, neither had poor aggrieved 
(Continued on page 98) 
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W. Somerset Maugham, English novelist, biographer, and dramatist, is a man 
of varied and distinguished gifts. His view of the human comedy is at once 
ironical, modern, and understanding. He is master of a clear, briiliant, and 
flexible style. Maugham has recently had two great successes on the New York 
stage: ‘“‘The Circle”, in which John Drew, Mrs. Leslie Carter, and Estelle Win- 
wood all appeared in the same cast, and “‘Rain”—with Jeanne Eagels—which 
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MAURICE BECK & HELEN MACGREGOR 


W. Somerset Maugham—Master of Literary Trades 


has been for some months “poised on tiptoe for a flight’—to Chicago and the 
West—but which New Yorkers are still refusing to relinquish. This season 
Charles Frohman will present Mr. Maugham’s translation of Luigi Chiarelli’s 
play, “The Mask and the Face”. Maugham’s novel of China, “The Painted 
Veil’, is now appearing serially in Hearst’s International. And lastly, he is 
now visiting America, an honour of which we are gratefully recognizant 
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Cross-Words and ‘Their Consequences 
A Dire Warning of What May Happen if You Fall for the Latest Fad 


AM not a particularly bookish person. In 

any really literary conversation | find 

myself hopelessly out of it. By the time 
| get round to a best seller it is old stuff so that 
[ read it quietly and do not boast about it. 

My library has a distinctly retrospective look. 
Its modest shelves support a number of portly 
“sets” which seem to say plainly, “We are never 
read; We were never intended to be read. We 
are here for space-filling and decorative rea- 
sons. We were purchased years ago when our 
owner was young and foolish and the easy prey 
of a skilful salesman”. In this class are the 
twenty volumes containing the Messages of the 
Presidents. 1 used to dip into them occasion- 
ally with an honest desire to improve my mind 
but the passages by Presidents Garfield and 
Fillmore were too much for me. In like case is 
my set of Memoirs of the French Court. These 
were an even greater disappointment to me; 
for | bought them with a distinct understanding 
that they were racy affairs, full of intrigue and 
six-cylinder love. They turned out to be as dull 
as ditch water, abounding in such passages as, 
“It was at this point that the Assembly, through 
its ministers, MM. LaTouche, Heniard, 
Bratouille and Labadoure, informed the King 
that the grain imposts, owing to the increasing 
obstinacy of the peasants, had been reduced by 
half. His majesty sent a special commission 
into Normandy, who reported as follows”, 
etc., etc. 


HIS was not at all the sort of thing to keep 

me up nights and the Memoirs soon began 
to gather dust with the Messages. About these 
literary rocks an accretion of books has slowly 
gathered, books borrowed and never returned, 
books left at the house by mistake, books pre- 
sented at Xmas . . . yes, a few people are so 
benighted as to do that sort of thing . . . books 
which eventually form a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of once popular novels to which we give 
house room until my wife says in desperation, 
“I wish to goodness you would go over those 
shelves and throw out what you do not want.” 
It is at this point that the Salvation Army comes 
in for another donation. Blessed old Army, | 
don’t know what we would do without it. 

But Now! . . . All this is the way it used to 
be. But you ought to see my library now. 
You'd never believe it was the same place. It 
hasn’t a particularly gay look, to be sure. The 
books that are in it are not the brightly jacketed 
affairs that smite you in the eye nor are they 
labelled with arresting titles like A Scarlet Soul 
or Deeps of Desire. No, there is very little red 
blood and purple passion on my shelves. What 
Thave suddenly found myself building up is a 
tremendous reference library. It all started 
with these cross-word puzzle books that have 
suddenly smitten socicty. 

_ In some ways they are the most devilishly 
Ingenious contrivances that have ever been put 
upon the market. It was never my intention to 
buy-one. I have always looked upon people who 
worked out puzzles, anagrams, acrostics, rebuses, 
and so on, as self-confessed failures. I felt that, 
if they had enough interest to bother with such 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


truck and time enough to devote to it they must 
be dim-wits. 

The first cross-word book I saw was displayed 
in the window of an ultra sort of book shop 
which specializes in the most modern and arty 
literature. I have made it a practice to look in 
its window from time to time so that when the 
latest publication is mentioned I may at least be 
able to say, “‘No, I haven’t read it; but I have 
seen it.” Also, so much of the extremely mod- 
ern literature that I glance at is so revolting that 
I gain that feeling of pleasure which comes 
from righteous disgust. As I go on my way I 
seem to myself to be a more solid and superior 
citizen. 

The puzzle book was open at the first puzzle, 
opposite which was a brief explanation of how 
the things were done. I read it contemptuously. 
It was absurdly simple. It seemed perfectly easy 
to see what words were intended to fit in the 
spaces. Number 1, horizontal, for instance was 
a three letter word meaning “canine quad- 
riped” while Number 1, vertical, was “diurnal 
space of time”. I mentally jotted down “dog” 
and “day” and saw at once that they fitted 
exactly. 


is HAT piffle!” I thought. “Imagine 

so-called intelligent people attend- 
ing conventions to discuss this sort of 
thing.” Then it occurred to me that they might 
possibly be useful in teaching children how to 
spell. I have a small daughter who has been 
impervious to any knowledge of orthography 
by any known method of teaching. Here was 
something that might at least amuse her for an 
hour. 1 went into the shop and bought one of 
the books. I did this rather shame-facedly, pre- 
tending to be looking for something else and 
finally saying languidly, “What is this thing?” 
The young woman who sold me the volume 
maintained the same attitude and the trans- 
action was completed with a tacit understand- 
ing that it was quite between ourselves and not 
to be mentioned under any circumstances, as 
we both realized that such publications were 
entirely beneath our notice. 

Then I made the mistake of opening my 
parcel and looking at the book in the train 
which bears me homeward every evening. I 
did not realize that the little “dog” which I had 
so contemptuously noted in my first glance had, 
at that very moment, bitten me without my 
knowledge. As the train rolled on I found 
myself, pencil in hand, jotting down the more 
obvious words in the checkered design. One or 
two gave me a few moments pause but ere I 
reached my home station I had completed the 
page which I surveyed with triumphant disdain. 

Nor did I realize that my feelings were 
exactly those which the diabolical publishers 
wished to inspire, that my reactions had all 
been planned and counted upon and that they 
had very successfully hooked me to their line 
without my even suspecting it. 

After the evening meal I called my inno- 
cent and illiterate daughter to my side to 
show her the puzzle Papa had done. “You see, 
my darling, how simple it is,” I said. But she 


saw nothing of the sort and I found myself 
absorbed in the task of showing her, patiently 
explaining the meaning of various words and 
the proper way to spell them. The density of 
the child was unbelievable and it was not long 
before I thrust her away. I had begun to find 
that the second puzzle was by no means as 
simple as the first. Indeed there were a-number 
of words which were really troublesome but my 
spirit was roused and I vowed to finish the 
blooming thing before going to bed. 

I did so, but I am even now ashamed to give 
the exact hour. When I awoke in the morning 
it was to the realization that I had fallen a prey 
to the puzzle mania. I hated to admit this, even 
to myself, but the knowledge was there, when 
I first opened my eyes, that my waking thought 
was one of curiosity. What would the next 
puzzle contain? What further verbal battles 
and conquests lay waiting for me? With diffi- 
culty I concentrated on the paper at breakfast, 
thinking with satisfaction of the secret puzzle 
session I should have on the train. To my dis- 
gust I discovered that my daughter had taken 
the book with her in her school-bag. It was very 
annoying and I swore roundly; nor were my 
feelings calmed in the least by my wife’s logi- 
cal comments. 

“I don’t see why you should be so peevish 
over what you, yourself, said was such a silly 
pastime,” she said. “Besides, you brought the 
book to Emily and she naturally thought it was 
hers.” 

There was no answer to this and I departed 


in high dudgeon. 


ROM time to time during the day I 

thought of the checkered designs which 
had so ensnared me; but I was able to keep 
them at a reasonable distance from my atten- 
tion. But when I reached home again I knew, 
as I mounted the veranda steps with a quicker 
pace than usual, that what I most desired was 
to get hold of that puzzle book. I knew that 
my daughter was home; for I saw her coat 
lying on one part of the hall floor, her tam on 
another and her school-books on a third. 

In my most dulcet tones I called her. Re- 
ceiving no answer I tried my wife. Again no 
reply. This was queer for I could hear both 
their voices on the second floor. I walked 
quietly upstairs and found them huddled to- 
gether at the desk. My wife rested a distrait 
glance upon me and said, in answer to my 
greeting, “What is a marine anthropoid?” I 
knew then that I had lost her. 

We had a rather bitter discussion after dinner 
as to who should have the book for the evening. 
We let Fmily try her hand at it until her bed- 
time but she had an annoying way of skipping 
from one page to another jotting down words 
that seemed to fit, so that I had a hard half 
hour with an eraser after she had retired. 
Emily used a hard pencil, which she wet fre- 
quently, and several of the most alluring de- 
signs were thoroughly ruined. The next day I 
bought books for all hands. It was the only way 
to bring peace into the house. 

(Continued on page 106) 








Original Bids of Two 


VANITY FAIR 


Mr. Bidwell Learns by Experience How They Bid Long, Weak Suits in Ohio 


ic HE trouble with my bridge last sum- 
mer”, remarked Mr. Bidwell, as he 
seated himself at the card table, “‘was 
that I never knew what kind of game I| was up 
against”’, 

“Now that the American Whist League has 
taken up bridge, we shall soon have a standard 
system of bidding and play”, was the consola- 
tion his friend offered. 

“The trouble with these standard systems is 
the same as the trouble with the laws for any 
game, Mah Jong included. Not one person in 
ten knows anything about them. How many 
of the people you play with outside the club 
and a few men friends ever read the laws, or 
know anything about them”?! 

“They may not know all the laws, but they 
know the principal points”. 

“I don’t agree with you. They may know 
the principal points of the regular straight 
game, so far as it goes, but they do not know 
anything about the laws for minor irregulari- 
ties. Not one bridge player in a hundred can 
tell you, offhand, what the rule is if a player 
passes before the dealer declares”. 


IS friend removed his cigar from his 

mouth to allow room for a smile. “Fact 
is”, he admitted, “I don’t exactly know that 
myself, But that doesn’t amount to anything. 
We just pass it over”. 

“Well, it’s the same way with the bidding 
and play you meet with when vou cut in with 
strangers. They don’t study the books, and 
don’t want to. They have picked up the game 
somehow, and don’t know there is any other 
way to play than the way they have learned. 
When you cut in with one of them, you don’t 
know what to do, so you just pass it over until 
you find out what you are up against and can 
make adjustments. 

“If you could get every bridge player to 
agree to follow a standard system of bidding 
and play, it would be all right; but you can’t 
do it. Ninety per cent. of them would not 
know there was a standard system, and then they 
would want to know why they should follow it, 
when the way they played had always seemed 
good enough”. 

“The difference of opinion is what makes a 
horse race. Why shouldn’t it add to the interest 
of a rubber”? asked his friend. “You are a 
good enough player to catch on to any system in 
a few rubbers”’. 

“And it is of no use to you next time, be- 
cause you cut into a different system altogether. 
Let me show you a couple of hands that I 
played last summer with a charming widow 
from somewhere out in Ohio, an equally charm- 
ing divorcée, and a doctor to make us up. Here 
is a pack of cards”. 

This was the assortment that was laid out on 
the table. 

“My partner dealt and bid two hearts. As 
che explained later, they always bid that way 
in Ohio to show length without the tops, and 
nothing outside, especially denying anything in 
the other major suit. Not knowing the Ohio 
system, I took it to mean that she held about six 
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There are no trumps and Z leads. Y 
and Z want Five tricks. How do they get 


them? Solution in the January number. 
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The Widow 


hearts to three of the top honours, with a trick 
on the side. The doctor bid two spades and I 
helped the hearts. They went on with the 
spades, my partner passing, until it got to five 
hearts, which the divorcée doubled; and we 
went down three hundred, as she had to trump 
all my diamonds”. 

“I suppose then that the doctor opened with 
the ace of clubs and got the encouraging 
nine from his partner, who came through with 
a spade’? 

“Exactly. And then they Jed through my 
ace of trumps. It was actually five tricks before 
we got a lead.” 


His friend smiled while the cards were rear. 
ranged. 

“The next rubber I cut the divorcée ang 
found the widow on my left. Having learned 
her system, I thought I could see its: weakneg 
and was ready to take advantage of it. This js 
what happened to her”. 


The Dworcée 
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Mr. Bidwell 


“T dealt and passed. The widow bid two 
spades, and my partner hit the ceiling with five 
diamonds. The doctor evidently had more con- 
fidence in his partner’s bids than I would have 
had and went to five spades. 

“Now I figured that if the widow’s two- 
spade bids meant length and weakness, espec- 
ially in outside tricks, my two kings were 
winners. Not liking the idea of going to six 
diamonds, I doubled the five spades. The 
widow, who is a good sport, redoubled, hoping, 
as she said afterwards, to frighten my partner 
back into diamonds”, 

“Of course you won the hand’? 


7 I'S. My partner led the ace of clubs in 

order to have a look. I gave her the 
seven, but that was unnecessary as she made the 
same inference from the widow’s bid that I did, 
and placed me with the high cards that were 
not in dummy. I gave her the ruff on the third 
club. Then she laid down the king of dia 
monds and came through the hearts. The ace 
went up and the widow got a heart discard on 
the club, so that she could trump a heart and 
pick up my trump; but she was down four 
hundred on the redouble”. 

“Seems to me you got the key to that Ohio 
system all right”. 

“I thought so, but I soon found I had 
learned only part of it. Let me show you the 
deal in which I learned the other part”. 

“The widow dealt and started with the usual 
two-bid. My partner bid two spades. The 
doctor helped the hearts and I went on with 
the spades, the widow going to four hearts. I 
did not quite get this rebid of the weak hand at 
first, and should have paid more attention to it, 
I suppose. 

“‘My partner passed, and instead of going to 
four spades, I thought we might pick up a few 
hundred more by a double.” 

“What happened? The hands against you look 

(Continued on page 102) 
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THE NOVICE 


One frequently sits opposite a 
creature who tells one he has 
played the game but twice before 
and hardly knows one card from 
another. Note his trembling hands 
and hesitant delivery. Look out 
for him. He is a snake in the grass 











THE SCIENTIST 


The old Party pictured above is 
one of those experts who knows 
the law of averages backwards 
and thinks he helped to frame 
it, When competing with him 
you have the feeling that you 
are up against one of those 
automatons in the wax works 


LE MISERABLE 


In contrast to the luckv player 
is the poor wretch with whom 
everything goes wrong. Tor 
hand after hand, he throws down 
his cards with a low moan. 
When he does catch something, 
old Billiken draws four cards 
to a Jack and tans him good 








AN ANNOYANCE 


Probably the most trying person 
one meets in gaming circles is 
the irascible creature who is forever 
bursting out into horrid oaths at 
the cards he holds, the plays of his 
partner and the blackness of Fate 





THE ICE-BERG 


A most daunting performer is the 
Human Refrigerator whose face be- 
trays no emotion whatever. No 
matter what he holds he shows 
neither enthusiasm nor despair. If 
you call him, you are quite liable 
to run head-on into Kings full 


Sketches 
by 
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Do You Gamble, and, if so, How? 





THE MISER 


Some men make gambling not a 
pastime but a career. The element 
of hazzard is entirely removed and 
every card is played with a caution 
worthy of Calvin Coolidge. This 
cold type of gambler has no illu- 
sions about filling inside straights 








FORTUNE’S FAVOURITE 


Remember those little plaster 
gods called Billikens who stood 
for all the luck in the world? 
Well, there are players just 
like that. In every game you 
will find a man who just can’t 
lose. He is always an affluent 
person who can afford to lose 


THE BLUFFER 


The man we most like to run 
across in a poker game is the 
steady, consistent bluffer. To 
him all hands are potential 
winners and he raises on a pair 
of fours with a courage worthy 
of a better cause. We confess 
that we practically live on him 


Showing Us a Few of the Many Popular Ways of Winning, or Losing, Money 
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VANITY FAIR 


By Their Speech Ye Shall Know Them 
The Real Difference E_tween the Graduates of Oxford and Cambridge 


HEN the editor of this journal sug- 

gested that I should write an article 

on the difference between Oxford 
and Cambridge, I must confess that I thought 
twice before complying with his request. 
There is something tempting, it is true, about 
making sweeping gencralizations of this sort; 
but the pleasure is not unattended by danger. 
Generalizations about corporate masses of 
human beings are generally wrong. The most 
intelligent writers, when they begin to talk 
about national characteristics, racial psychology 
and class peculiarities, are apt to make fools of 
themselves. Dr. Jowett, for example, who did 
not like what is known as the Latin spirit, was 
of opinion that the motto written up over the 
gate of hell was: Jci on parle francais. Lamar- 
tine thought that vanity was the soul of all 
English society and Montesquieu declared that 
an Englishman who loses his fortune becomes 
either a murderer or a robber. None of these 
generalizations, it seems to me (though I, being 
an Englishman with a taste for French litera- 
ture and French wines, may be prejudiced) 
has the slightest value. And yet their authors 
were all men of intelligence. You, on your 
side of the Atlantic, get some hearty laughs, no 
doubt, out of the slashing generalizations made 
by European visitors about the American mind. 
We find your comments equally amusing. 


BO es gp eameleicaged deal pontifically 
with that purely mythical being, the 
average man or woman. None of us are average; 
we are all individuals. What applies to the 
average of fifty million individuals does not 
apply in its entirety to any one of the fifty 
million. Moreover the people who make gen- 
eralizations about national character are never 
in a position to discover what the average really 
is. Generalizations of this sort are made on 
entirely inadequate data. A lecture tour in the 
Fastern states, a couple of evening parties in 
Dublin, are considered sufficient basis for mak- 
ing a generalization about the Irish or the 
American character. 

If I have generalized at such length about 
the fallaciousness of generalizations, it is 
merely to excuse myself in advance for any 
gross blunders that I may make and to warn 
my readers against taking what I may say as 
gospel truth. At the most, I only profess to 
record personal impressions. Having made these 
preliminary reservations, let me get to work. 

Before discussing the differences between 
Oxford and Cambridge, it may be as well to 
specify their resemblances. For the fact is 
(vou see how confidently I already begin to 
generalize!) the fact is that the great mass of 
the alumni of these two venerable institutions 
are indistinguishable. They are Oxford or 
Cambridge men only locally, not mentally. 
For to be anything particular mentally one must 
first have a mind. Now the number of people 
who, for more than mere practical purposes, 
have a mind is small. It is only these few who 
will be influenced by the intellectual traditions 
of the places where they receive their educa- 
tion. The rest will be impervious to intellectual 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


nfluences. Accordingly we find that the mass 
of Oxonians and Cantabs indistinguishably re- 
semble one another. They are not strictly 
Oxford or Cambridge men at all. They are 
just Public School boys who happen to have 
gone on to one or other of the two universities. 
Their interests are those of all healthy and 
mindless young men . . . athletic sports, love 
(though their interest in this is tempered by 
the amount of violent physical exercise that 


‘thev take) and the various social amusements. 





SECOND MARRIAGE | 
By Eyre WayYLANDER 


Y brother married Margaret 
Anne, 
Satin was her wedding dress; 
My sister married Jonathan; 
But I. . . I married Loneliness. 


Loneliness was cold and clean, 
Small the love between us two, 
But we lay the sheets between, 
As a man and wife should do. 


Of her I had children three, 
Strange wild babes from such a wife, 
Colour, Rhyme, and Music, she 
Brought to laughing, lusty life. 





Loneliness is dead, and so, 

Soon a kinder wife I wed, 
Deeper-Breasted . . . yet I know 
Ours will prove a barren bed. 








They are compelled, it is true, to read certain 
books, attend certain lectures and pass certain 
examinations; every rose has its thorns and not 
even in the best regulated universities is one 
allowed to devote one’s time and energies ex- 
clusively to amusing oneself. But these things 
make only the slightest impression. Human 
memory is an admirable thing; but our capacity 
for forgetting is still more marvellous. The 
majority of young men can read, be lectured 
and take a degree without being any the worse. 


HE examination once over, they forget 
everything they ever learned. It is only 

the things one desires to know, the things that 
were learned willingly, that one has any chance 
of remembering. Those who learn under com- 
pulsion can make sure of forgetting completely 
and at once. Thus we see that, for the majority 
of students the University means neither in- 
tellectual tradition nor the official curriculum, 
but simply leisure, sport and amusement. But 
sports and amusements are standardized; one 
rows, one plays football or cricket in the same 
way at Cambridge as at Oxford. Hence, inevit- 
ably, the standardized type of young man who 
engages in these pursuits. The bulk of Oxford 
and Cambridge men are simply Public School 
boys of a larger growth. It is only by accident 
that they happen to be Oxonians or Cantabs. 
So much for the resemblances between 


Oxford and Cambridge. It is with the blos. 
soming of minds capable of absorbing the dis. 
similar traditions of the two universities that 
differentiation begins. In the past it was cus 
tomary to sum up the difference between the 
two universities by saying that Oxford was 
literary and scholarly, Cambridge mathematica] 
and scientific; Oxford retrospective, enthus 
iastic, mystical, the home of lost causes, and 
Cambridge rationalistic and dry. In process of 
time, however, these classical distinctions have 
come to be less true than they were. Science js 
very efficiently cultivated on the banks of the 
Isis, scholarship on those of the Cam. Never- 
theless, these ancient generalizations do still 
retain a certain residuum of truth. There are 
still scholastics at Oxford who blandly ignore 
contemporary thought. Not long ago, I remem. 
ber, Mr. Bertrand Russell unsheathed his 
sharpest pen against one of them. who had 
written of the propositions of Euclid as though 
they were fundamental and necessary truths 
. a notion that was very excusable in the 
eighteenth century but which, in the twentieth, 
does certainly look a bit superannuated and 
out of fashion. Rather cruelly, Mr. Russell 
remarked that there were probably only two 
universities in the world where such an opinion 
could still be held . .. the universities of 
Oxftrd and of Lhassa. But then Mr. Russell is 
a Cambridge man. In justice to my own univer- 
sity I must insist that the number of Tibetan 
professors is small and, I trust, on the wane. 


TILL, I think it is true that there is still a 
certain difference between the intellectual 
traditions of the two universities. The fash- 
ionable mental tone at Cambridge is a dry, 
rather Gallic, rather eighteenth-century ration- 
alism. An Epicurean philosophy, no prejudices, 
analysis carried everywhere . these are the 
Cambridge watchwords. The so-called “Blooms- 
buries” are the most accomplished exponents of 
this point of view. Entrenched behind the 
mathematical works of Messrs. Russell and 
Whitehead (which, of course, they have never 
read), supported in the flank by such minor 
philosophers as Professor Broad, they feel that 
they can safely defy the mystics, Christians, 
idealists and all the other practitioners of 
mumbo-jumbery and occultism. 

It is, perhaps, just a little unfortunate for 
them that the two greatest men of science pro- 
duced by Cambridge, Sir Isaac Newton and 
James Clerk Maxwell, should both have been, 
in spite, or should we not rather say, because of 
their enormous intelligence, the most ardent of 
mystics. The fact has always seemed to me to 
take some of the bloom off Cambridge ration- 
alism. But that is by the way. My business is to 
record anthropological facts, not to discuss the 
merits of philosophical theories or views of life. 

At Oxford, this rationalism was never 
de rigueur. The more cloudy forms of meta- 
physics have always been popular beside the 
Thames, a fact which has led to the uttering, 
first and Jast, of a great deal of nonsense. The 
Oxford poets and novelists of the last few years 

(Continued on page 104) 
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A Posthumous Bust of Joseph Conrad, by Jacob Epstein 


A Rugged Piece of Portraiture by an Anglo-American Sculptor 


— = perhaps, a special fitness in the fact that Jacob Epstein made this 
caly such € great Polish writer, whose death a few months ago signalized not 
ma parle d Oss to the world of letters, but also a lamentable dwindling in that 
France al er group of rare and significant personalities—to which Anatole 
* also belonged; for Epstein is an American sculptor who has found in 


England a favorable atmosphere for the expansion of his genius; and Conrad, too, 
had adopted England as his country, and English as his medium of expression. 
Epstein tells us that Conrad kept his appointments for twenty-one sittings for 
this bust about four months before his death when he was already desperately ill. 
He was much interested in the progress of the work and saw and approved the model 
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CONSTANCE TALMADGE 


Constance Talmadge, who has 
evoked the word “vivacious” 
from more critics, probably, 
than any other actress on the 
screen, appears most recently 
in “Learning to Love,” a light 
comedy film by John Emerson 
and Anita Loos 





FLORENCE VIDOR 
The honour of opening the Pic- 
cadilly Theatre, New York’s 
newest and richest movie pal- 
ace, fell to Florence Vidor as 
Barbara Frietchie in the pic- 
ture of that name. Miss Vidor, 
quaintly enough, piayed a young 
and beautiful Babs whose old 
grey head in this film version 
of the poem justified neither 
the one adjective nor the other 


Let 


Us 


CLAIRE WINDSOR (Below) 
Claire Windsor’s blonde beauty 
has made itself irresistible in 
a cold way throughout thou- 
sands of feet of film. She is 
now free-lancing from one com- 
pany to another. Her latest pic- 
tures have been ‘‘For Sale” and 
“Born Rich” 
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DORIS KENYON 


Doris Kenyon’s work as Lady 
Mary Carlisle in ‘Monsieur 
Beaucaire” has won her a five- 
year contract to star for First 
National. Miss Kenyon, be- 
sides being a delightful actress, 
is increasingly known as a poet 
of considerable charm 


PRASILOVA 


BEBE DANIELS 
Not so many tides have ebbed 
and flowed since Bebe Daniels 
was a Mack Sennett bathing 
girl skimming the waves on a 
surf-riding board. Even swifter 
and more exciting has been her 
rise to fame on the screen. She 
will follow her interpretation 
of Henriette, the princess in 
Valentino’s ‘‘Monsieur Beau- 
caire”’, with “Dangerous Money” 
in which she is the star 


With an Extra Bow to the Younger Set of Actresses on Our Screen 
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For The Well Dressed Man 


Imported from Eng- 
land, this detachable 
fleece lining with 
sleeves may be worn 
under any medium 
weight overcoat for 
extra warmth in cold 
weather. It is from 
Wanamaker 


Smart Winter Overcoats tor ‘own and Country 


A double - breasted, 
loose hanging, semi- 
ulster coat of Harris 
tweed, in various 
mixtures, and lined 
with Scoth plaid, 1s 
appropriate for knock- 
about wear: from 
Wanamaker 
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HE good-looking overcoat is not a loose 

hanging affair, but a well-fitted coat 

slightly shaped into the figure, cut with 
aplain back or with an inverted box pleat held 
in by a half belt at the back. The latter style 
isthe guard’s coat familiar to all and illustrated 
in the centre and at the bottom of this page. 
It is the forerunner of the newest type of coat, 
which is more snuggly fitted and a trifle 
longer with no-pleat and no half belt at the 
back, While loose fitting gloves, since they are 
warmer, have come back into favour for winter 
wear and with them the driving glove with 
gauntlet wrist, it is just the reverse with over- 
coats. With the exception of the fur-lined coat, 
which of necessity must be a little fuller be- 
cause of its bulkiness, a 
snuggly fitted overcoat gives 
more warmth and comfort 
than the loose hanging draped 
coat, no matter how heavy its 
fabric. The classical guard’s 
coat, which has been for some 
years in England the popu- 
lar overcoat for town wear, 
is only knee length and has 
quite a flare from the waist- 0 
line below the half belt at 
the back. This coat, while 
it has not diminished in 
popularity and is still wora 
by the smartest men, has a 
formidable rival in the 
well-fitted overcoat accen- 
tuating the “stream-lines” 
effect. This new coat is dou- 
ble-breasted and in all re- 
spects resembles the guard’s 
coat except that it has a 
plain back with little or no 
flare below the waistline and 
is some inches longer. Either 
one of these coats is equally 
good for general town wear 





One of the best-looking winter 
Overcoats has broad shoulders 
and snuggly fitted body line 
with plain back. Suitable for 
both day and evening; from 
John David, Madison Avenue 








Two very smart Englishmen, 
Lord Londesborough and Lord 
Westmorland, both wearing the 
guard’s coat at an English race 
meet. Note the proper length 
of the guard’s coat, which 
should fall just over the knee 


and the choice depends on which becomes a 
man most. The tall man can wear a longer over- 
coat to better advantage than the short man, but 
since he always has an advantage over the 
shorter man in the matter of wearing his 





A guard's coat of dark brown 

chinchilla cloth is very smart 

for day wear—“Off the Peg,” 
from Gray & Lampel 





Drawings by 
CARL . HASLAM 





clothes with a “certain air”, especially if he 
be both tall and slender, the question of the 
length of the coat is not so important to him 
as it is to the man of five foot six to five foot 
nine inches tall. He should wear a shorter 
overcoat giving him more length of limb. Not 
only the length of the coat, but the position 
of the half belt in the back or the slight in- 
dentation marking the waistline, if cut high 
waisted, will accentuate the desired effect. 

Fither the guard’s coat or its rival, with the 
plain back, are suited to both day and evening 
wear, if made in dark materials, and are actu- 
ally quite as smart as the more formal Chester- 
field. There is, however, one note of caution 
to be sounded. When the overcoat is made in 
dark brown chinchilla cloth, 
which is exceedingly fash- 
ionable, it is not suitable for 
evening wear. Therefore the 
man who wishes to use the 
same coat for both occasions 
should order it in dark blue 
and only if he can run to two 
coats of the same type, one for 
day and one for evening wear, 
should he fall into the temp- 
tation of using the fashion- 
able dark brown materials. 

A fur-lined coat isthe ideal 
ulster for heavy weather, 
but the smartest of these 
are now made without a fur 
collar. Any fur that is suth- 
ciently durable for lining, 
whether expensive or inex- 
pensive, is suitable for the 
inside of such a coat, and 
unusual furs, such as civet 
cat, are now being used for 
fur linings. Such a fur-lined 
coat may be made up in 
almost any colour and mate- 
rial, but it is only correct 
for day wear or travel, 


Another model of the popular 
guard’s coat is in a dark blue 
material, and is cut with broad 
shoulders and a flaring line 
at the back; from Krantz 
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CUSTOM-BUILT CADILLAC 


At the Annual Salon, Hotei 
Commodore, New York, Novem- 
ber 9th to 15th, Cadillac cars 
with custom-built bodies were 
displayed by the Fisher Body 
Corporation, Willoughby and 
others in great variety of design 
and fittings. The brougham 
shown is by Willoughby, a dig- 
nified town car with wire 
wheels, balloon tires and West- 
inghouse shock absorbers 





PARK AVENUE MINERVA 


(Below) This Minerva sport 
cabriolet by Paul Ostruk repre- 
sents a definite tendency among 
high quality cars to forsake tie 
conservatism of other years. It 
has a folding windshield, the 
interesting raised panel effect 
introduced at previous salons, 
has a color scheme of chrome 
yellow outlined in black and is 
uphol!ste-ed in Wiese broadcloth 
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A PACKARD FOR TWO 
Cne of Judkins’ famous custom-built coupe designs at the 
Salon adapted to the Packard Single Eight chassis. It has a 
non-collapsible cabriolet back with ornamental landau joints. 
It is in Japanese lake with black top and trimmings 


NEW PIERCE-ARROW 


(Left) The smaller and lighter . S a 
Pierce-Arrow made its first j h A b l 
appearance at the Salon with ec u t O m O ] Cc 


custom-built bodies. This six- 
passenger cabriolet was exe- 


cuted by Brunn with a co!- 
lapsible heavy leather top, r t sd M ( 
light walnut woodwork, spe- As U sual, Coming 


cial Boyriven broadcloth 


A PARISIAN RENAULT By 


(Left) With a fully coi- 2 2c ssions 
lapsible cabriolet body by Some 19 > Impres a‘ 


Kellner of Paris, this 
sturdy long lined car was 
the leader of the Renault 
group at the Salon. It has 
a 40 h.p. motor, powerful 
four wheel brakes and 
many interesting features \ 
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A NEW ISOTTA-FRASCHINI We 

(Above) A new chassis to meet American ama 
with 100 h.p. motor, easier steering and bigger clutch, Note v 
was revealed at the Salon with body by LeBaron nt 
aron, 
THE SUPERCHARGED MERCEDES ‘ design: 
(Left) Superchargers, to increase power and ws and ta: 
are forecast for all our future cars. They appeare 7. St 


at the Salon only on this German designed brougham 
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ARTISTRY OF DERHAM 


Among the Salon displays of 
fifteen coachmakers and nine- 
teen chassis builders represent- 
ing six nations, no car was more 
graceful and harmonious in de- 
sign than this brougham, with 
Stationary cabriolet top, by 
Derham of Philadelphia on the 
Packard Single Eight chassis. 
It was in light purple lake and 
black, trimmed with red 


BRUNN CADILLAC 
(Below) While actual body 
lines for 1925 have not changed, 
the more expensive cars are ap- 
pearing with vastly sprightlier 
co.ours and details. This Cad- 
iliac four-passenger sport sedan 
by Brunn, in pearl gray, green 
and black and special Wiese 
upholstery, is a splendid exam- 
ple of next year’s quality cars 

















ONE OF FLEETWOOD’S MANY 


(Above) No name means more in American motor car body 
building than Fleetwood, whose display at the Salon is numeri- 
cally large and artistically beautiful. This is a cosy and attrac- 
tive two-passenger coupe on the Packard eight-cylinder chassis 


NEW LOCOMOBILE 


(Right) Locomobile at the 
Salon presented some gems 
of chassis and body crafts- 
manship by its own Custom 
Coach Body Department and 
by Holbrook and Blue Rib- 
bon. This majestic Victoria 
touring car is one of the most 
recent Locomobile creations 


Salon Dictates, 


Motor Styles 


HOLBROOK BROUGHAM 


(Right) Holbrook exhibited 
a variety of bodies on dif- 
ferent chassis, including 
this newest example of 
its famous square-cornered 
brougham. It is a Lin- 
coln in royal green, ver- 
milion and black with a 
novel design of Laidlaw 
upholstery 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 








HERE IS THE 1925 TREND 
Note well these two pictures. They show one of the 
nineteen special Salon Lincolns, a brougham by Le- 
Baron, and reveal the smartness of the new interior 
designs. The Adam period upholstery, in blue, silver 
and tan, is by Wiese, from designs secured by Mr. H. 
: Strong at the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Observe These Directions Care- 

fully. Vanity Fair will be 
pleased to buy your Christmas 
gifts for men from among -he 
articles shown on these pages 
which have been selected from 
the smartest New York shops. 
In ordering presents, note num- 
ber of article chosen—send 
cheque. draft, or money-order | 








2004. Pocket Watches—from 
top to bottom—watch of un- 
usual shape in green or 
white reinforced gold, price 
$75.50. Very thin solid green 
or white gold watch, $100.50 
and a moderately thin watch 
with an engraved case, green 
gold filled, $25.59 





Golf Scorer—in 
The little button in 
centre moves up and down the per- 
foration recording the number of 


2007. Pinehurst 


sterling silver. 


strokes between holes of 18-hole 


course. Price $10.50 


2009. Travelling Bar Tender— 
leather attaché case, 1814 by 15 by 
4 inches, fitted with shaker and two 
flasks, two bottles, sugar container, 
stirring spoon and four small 
glasses. Price $50.00 
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addressed to Vanity Fair Shop. 
ping Department, 19 West 44th 
Street, New York City. For this 
service, a charge of 25c on alj 
articles under $10 and 50c on 
all articles over $10 is includeg 
in the prices quoted, to cover 
postage and incidentals. (Qn 
pages 82 and 86, a selection of 





2001. An Engine-Turned Striped Silver Cigarette Case—of the latest square- 


edged design, holding two layers of cigarettes; price $29.50. 


Belt buckle, 


price $6.25, and match case to hang at the end of watch chain, price $9.25 





2002. Porcelain To- 
bacco Jar—4” high, 
and 5” in diameter, 
decorated in the mod- 
ern French manner in 
bright vermilion and 
periwinkle blue; 
$15.50 


2005. 
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2003. Pipe Rack—in 
maple, 614” high, es- 
pecially adapted for 
desk use. Will ac- 
commodate shree 
pipes, price $9.25 


Toilet Case—leather with silver fittings including brushes, clothes brush, 
nail file, razor, toothbrush holder, shoe horn, mirror and soap container. 
enough to be carried in the average suitcase. 


Small 


Price $155.50 





2008. 
—Initialled in black or white, gun 


imetal, , 
BI yellow, silver, gold, on gold, silver, 
: orange, light blue, yellow, purple, 
4 green or lavender. 
: 
& 
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2006. Watch Chains—at left, 
chain of square gold links, 
price $23.50. Attached, a small 
gold penknife with rings to 
open blades, price $23.50. At 
right, gold chain with five 
black and white enamel me- 
dallions, price $20.50. Small 
gold pencil, price, $18.25. 
Silver encased comb to hang 
on end of watch chain, $5.25 





Monogrammed Match Packs 


green, blue, lavender, red, 


Box of 50 packs, 
price $3.75 


Vanity Fair, in These Pages, Makes Its Annual 


Specific Directions for Purchasing These Articles 
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2010. Ingenious Bathrobe—made of a huge 
terrycloth towel, with slippers and wash rag 
to match, for bath or beach wear. White, 
bound in blue, pink, or mauve; price $6.25 


2011. Travelling Necktie Case—In leather 6! 

by 14 inches, which may be hung uo wher un- 

packed and carries several ties in perfect con- 
dition. Price $10.50 





2012. Luxurious Dressing-Gown—in heavy French 

flannel in a design of huge squares of cerise and 

turquoise blue with cross bar lines in chartreuse 
green. Price $60.50 





Note: Let Vanity Fair buy your Christmas gifts for men, for 
it not only saves time and trouble; but, as these gifts are 
selected for men by men, and are the newest and most striking 
things of the moment, they are sure to please. Wounen, it is 
said, are notoriously bad shoppers for men, and will therefore 
welcome the guidance of Vanity Fair in buying Christmas gifts 











2013. Evening Mufler—Of two thick- 

nesses of heavy white and black 

crépe. Price $18.50. Initial as 
shown, $7.50 extra 


2014. Prince of Wales Tie—At right 
—red tie which is favourite of 
the Prince of Wales; at left, mauve 
and white design in squares; in 
center, brown and white design in 
circles. Price $4.25 each. Same 
designs in other colours 
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aunt, —— 2016. Stop Signal Motor Gloves—in heavy brown 
waleheeat copied buckskin with stop and go electric light signals . 
from the Prince of on back of hand, operated by metal buttons on 2017. Slip-on Gloves 
Wale? latest. mode = thumb and fingers (illustrated, right) which make —in natural buck- 
by Poole ay > > 8 a contact when hand is held out. Price $17.00 skin (light grey) 


for street wear in 


con. Price $15.50 winter. Price $5.25 


il | Selection of the Most Suitable Christmas Gifts for Men 
Through Vanity Fair will be found on top of Page 78 
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HEY’RE off, in a cloud of snowflakes 

skates, skis, snow-shoes, big sleds, little 

sleds, and long, low toboggans! Even a 
few sleighs slide from dignified seclusion, but 
fewer and fewer as winter follows winter. 
More active sports call out the entire family. 
The sleigh belles of thirty years ago are grand- 
mothers now; how chimes have changed! 

Every wide-awake country club now throws 
open its doors, on holidays and week-ends, to 
the sporting world. Fires roar in the chimneys 
inside, while, out of doors, tobog- 
gans roar down the long, white 
slides. For every smart country 
club builds one, usually two, to- 
boggan slides. And it floods a fieid 
— if it has no pond—for skating. 

Winter sports are now sweeping America. 
Little towns that didn’t raise their boys to be a 
hockey-team find themselves behind the times. 
Girls and boys alike have discovered that hockey 
is one of the best of games. As for skiing—it is 
a thrilling, spilling sport, and wonderful exer- 
cise. Ritola and Nurmi won the marathon and 
the 5000 metres at the Olympics this year, 
largely because they were brought up to trek 
















No age is safe from the contagion of win- 


ter sports. 


Grandfather, the curler—with 


no hair to curl—, stops to speak to Marcia 
in her heavy white slip-on sweater and 
blue serge skirt; Altman 


“Are you on!” she cries 
to her skis as she starts 
toward the down slope, 
her smart bright suéde 
coat making a gay splash 
of colour against the 
snow. Her comfortable 
breeches are dark grey, 
and her hose are red and 
gtey; Spalding 


“Including the Scandi- 
navian.” The fair ski- 
runner wears woolly 
things suggesting the 
land of fjords—a hand- 
knitted Fair Isle sweater, 
hose to match, white 
scarf and mittens; tur- 
ban; a Roman striped 
silk scarf; Peck and Peck 
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Women of the World—Out of Doors 


Sketches Designed to Prove that America Has a Few Little St. Moritzes of its Own 


twenty-miles a day on skis. Like children who 
can dance before they walk, they could ski 
before they ran. 

Cities send into the country, by train and 
motor, on every available holiday, throngs of 
eager sportsmen and sportswomen, smart and 
comfortable looking in their bright woolly 
clothes. For, when outdoors wears white and 
crystal; those who play outdoors 
wear the warmest, smartest, gayest 
things they can find—and these 
pages show some of the newest 
and most attractive of them. 

Of course, St. Moritz—queen 
of European winter resorts—is largely respon- 
sible for our increasing enthusiasm for winter 
sports. The smart world goes there and returns 
to America all primed to make little St. Moritzes 
of its own. Look at our country clubs and re- 
sorts! Saranac, Lake Placid, Lenox, Manchester, 
Tuxedo and others! Across the line are Mon- 
treal, Quebec and Chateau Frontenac. 


“Waltz me around again, Willie!” She skates 

in a white shaker sweater, a hand-knitted toque, 

and a skirt of black velveteen or corduroy that 
is wide enough to allow freedom; Dobbs 
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it’s a fine day for the race! Three 
sportswomen stop by the frozen pond 
to see which of the international 
skaters will win. One of the girls, 
at the left, is outfitted in a white 
shaker sweater, toque, scarf, and neu- 
tral coloured tweed breeches; Frank- 
lin Simon. She of the red and beige 
stocking cap wears a beige coat and 
brown bedford cord breeches; Bonwit 
Teller. The third—sitting on her skis 
—wears a red-bordered, white pleated 
flannel skirt and big white mittens. 
Her stocking cap, worn scarf-fashion, 
is the newest sports note; Best 
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The entire family are lined up at the 
top of the hill ready to ski, coast, and 
look on. The boy is warm and com- 
fortable in a_ slip-on, turtle-neck 
sweater of knitted brown wool. His 
legs are encased in tan leather leg- 
gings to keep out the snow, and 
sturdy brown tweed shorts; Brooks. 
His older sister—who isn’t so very 
much older—wears a smart dark 
green velour coat, trimmed with 
leopard-skin, a favourite fur for 
sports wear, and a close-fitting cap 
to match, which has earmuffs faced 
with the same fur; Hollander 
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(1) The gate top bag which has become 

such a tremendous success is here devel- 

oped in goat skin with a leather lining 

and pockets for mirror and change purse. 
9 by 12 inches; $6.95 





(4) This evening bag of Beauvais 
embroidery on a net foundation, 
lined with changeable taffeta, has 
an antique gold frame and chaia, 
and gold cloth joining; $15.50 


(Above) (6) A gay sports muffler ex- 
presses the Christmas holiday spirit. 
This is narrow, as the newest muff- 
lers are, and is hand-knitted in a fair- 
isle design in red, yellow, or blue; $12.50 





(8) An unusual gift is an individually monogram- 

med cigarette server and (9) match-folders in an 

attractive box. They may be had in gold with 

black, green with white, blue with white; server, 
$1.75; match-folders, $2.25 a dozen 
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Two smart gifts are: (2) a black satin 
envelope purse with black moiré band, 
lined with beige moiré and equipped with 
purse, mirror, and large closed pocket; 
$5.25, and (3) a cigarette case of black 
moiré ornamented with cloisonné to hold 
20 cigarettes and a match-folder; $6.75 





(5) A Christmas gift of great ele- 
gance that would delight the smart 
woman is this gold cigarette case 
with an exquisitely enamelled cloi- 
sonné design on the cover; $65.50 


(Left) (7) For the girl who loves sports, 
a bright silk handkerchief with printed 
border of English sporting scenery is a 
delightful gift. 
contrasting design; 


It comes in orange or 


red_ with $4.25 
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(10) Who says that a white elephant is not use- 
ful? This amusing gift elephant would be a 
welcome addition to any boudoir because the in- 
gratiating creature holds a clothes brush grasped 
firmly with his four fat legs; $7.75 


&. 





Note: The intriguing gift for the interesting woman! Vanity 
Fair has tried to help men in choosing their Christmas gifts for 
women by selecting these novelties, which have been culled 
} from the most distinctive shops in New York | 
= 





Christmas Gifts Suitable for Men to Give Women 


nef? 


Directions for Purchasing Gifts through Vanity Fair are on page 7% 
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The home chef seldom makes 
a soup like this! |... 
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SOUP 


Papa, CAMPBELL SOUP rill yy 


CAMDEN, NJ. 1 UeS- 
A. 





ee \ Marketing for fifteen different vege- This is a task that even the skilled 
ta a tables, all of which must be the best; home chef seldom has the time to do. 
Ree’ ie selecting just the choice kind of beef Yet this is exactly what Campbell’s 
a Pe that makes the most invigorating broth; chefs are constantly doing in preparing 
c 7 eH, purchasing the cereals, the fresh herbs their Vegetable Soup for the best tables 
eo he hy and the various seasonings that go to in the land. Enjoy Vegetable Soup often. 
"ifs AS . make the ideal vegetable soup; prepar- Don’t deny yourself its delicious flavor 
y ing and blending all of these—thirty-two and its hearty nourishment because “‘it’s 
ingredients—in their exact proportions. hard to make.” Serve Campbell’s! 


bg 2 never relax, rs skill we tax 

o win your admiration. M 

Each soup we blend and proudly send 21 kinds 12 cents a Can 
Builds Campbell’s reputation! 





European Motoring 


VANITY FAIR 


France Introduces the Smallest Six Cylinder Car in the World 


HE principal event in the motor world 

this week, not only in England, but in 

every motor producing country of Europe, 
has been the announcement of the new prices 
for 1925 of the Morris Car. The figures, which 
range from £175 for a 50 m.p.h. roadster to 
£385 for a 14 28-h.p. luxurious sedan, are not 
of course very striking when compared with 
those of some of the more popular American 
types; but it must be remembered that Morris, 
who happens to be a genius, has got the measure 
of his countryman’s taste to the thousandth part 
of an inch, and he knows full well that the 
average Englishman hates his car to be cheaply 
equipped and finished almost as badly as he 
hates it to be mistaken for that of his neighbour. 
To show you what a revolutionary event these 
new Morris prices represent, you get for your 
£175 an insurance policy taken out with one of 
the leading insurance companies in London 
valid for a year, shock absorbers on both axles, 
windshield wiper and driving mirror, and bal- 
loon tires. The coachwork is of the highest 
class. 

In the 14 28-h.p. range, generally known 
as the Oxford model, four wheel brakes are 
standard, while the equipment includes a mech- 
anically operated windshield 
wiper, the most complete all- 
weather outfit obtainable to-day 
and a smoker’s companion. The 
four-five tourer sclls 
at £285. 

Morris’ advertisements making 
this announcement refer to it «s 
“Britain’s answer to forcign com- 
petition”. I happen to know, 
from personal experience, that 
the Morris factory applies more 
-zarching tests to the quality of 
the material employed than any 
other factory in Europe, and that 
the search for the absolute best of 
everything never ceases from day 9 + 
to day. The whole proposition, 
in short, is unigue in the history 
of European motoring, and it is 
easy to understand the thrill of 
excitement which has penctrated 
to the remotest corners of Europe. 
As I heard the situation rather 
aptly summed up the other day, 
Morris does not sell a cheap car, 
but he sells a very good car very 
cheaply. He now offers valucs 
unheard of before. 

The whole of the motor rac- 
ing world has been shocked 
by the recent death of Dario 
Resta, who was killed on the 
Brooklands track while driving 
the Grand Prix Sunbeam car at 
122 miles an hour. He was one 
of the very best drivers the world 
has ever known and, while daring 
to an extraordinary degree, was 
always known as an absolutely 
safe man with ice-cold nerves. 
In the United States he twice 


passenger 


motor. 


By JOHN PRIOLEAU 


won the Vanderbilt Cup and once the Grand 
Prix of America. Perhaps the most sensational 
race of his life was that with Ralph de Palma, 
the American, when they drove absolutely level 
for more than 250 miles. 

The causes of the accident will never be 
known, except in as far as it has been proved 
that it was not due to either a tire blow-out or 
defective steering. Just as he was entering the 
straight at 122 miles an hour the car was seen 
to skid broadside 50 yards, zig-zag clear across 
the track, and then crash through the track 
fencing. Resta was killed instantly, but his 
mechanic, although the car immediately burst 
into flames, was miraculously spared. 

Resta was to have been one of the Darracq 
team to compete in the 200 mile race at Brook- 
lands track on September 20th. 

This 200-mile race promises to be one of the 
most interesting events ever held from the 
point of view of fresh ideas among the en- 
trants. In the 750 cc. class, for example, is the 
Vagova, an entirely new French car. It is 
fitted with what is probably the smallest six- 
cylinder engine in the world, the cylinders of 
which have a bore of 49.7 and a stroke of 64 
mm. or 1.95 by 2.52 inches, The cylinders 





THE LANCIA LAMBDA 


An unusual Italian sport car with a novel front axle suspension and 

a four cylinder engine consisting of two pairs of cylinders set at 

a slight V angle which, by making for a short, stiff crankshaft, is 
said to eliminate motor vibration over the entire speed range 





PANHARD STRAIGHT EIGHT 


This is the only straight eight in the world which has a sleeve valve 
It has nine main bearings, and two carburetors, and is built 
by one of the oldest firms in Europe, which has won a high place 
for the sleeve valve cars it has specialized in for years 


are cast separately, a system which, I believe, 
has not been used for at least fifteen years on 
this continent. They are bolted in pairs to an 
aluminum base chamber and surrounded by an 
aluminum water jacket. A particularly inte; 
esting feature is that the valves are operated 
by direct action; that is to say, while one cam 
forces a valve open, the second one, at the other 
end of the rocker, closes it. It is claimed that 
this arrangement enables the engine speed to 
reach fantastic figures. With the addition of a 
supercharger, astonishing horse power is devel- 
oped. The supercharger, in the form of a cen- 
Reus blower, will, it is calculated, revolve at 
the speed of 30,000 r.p.m. 

The car weighs about 750 pounds and it 
certainly deserves that well-worn epithet “rev- 
olutionary”. Its peformance will be watched 
with the most critical interest by every motor 
engineer in Europe. 


HE new Paris motor racing track is at last 

open, its baptism having been given to it 
by a Seneschal. A good deal remains to be done, 
however, before the public will be enabled to 
appreciate it to the full. New roads are being 
built by which the public will be able to reach 
the track, and the work is being 
pushed forward rapidly on the 
grand stand. It is expected that 
the first meeting will be held in 
October, if possible, during the 
first fortnight, owing to the fact 
that the Salon de 1’Automobile 
will be held from October first 
to fifteenth. Two Englishmen, 
Eldridge and Thomas, are ex- 
pected to give demonstrations 
on the giant Fiat and Leyland. 
There is apparently still a slight 
doubt as to whether the track is 
suitable for speed such as is at- 
tainable by these two cars—well 
over 130 miles an hour each. 

Motor racing in Spain will be 
held in September at San Sebas- 
tian, where a three day meeting 
will conclude with the Grand 
Prix. This race should be in- 
teresting to follow as it is open 
to cars of all nationalities, with- 
out restriction as to cylinder 
capacity. The King of Spain 
will ke present. 

The unfortunate British pu>- 
lic are once more being shown 
how helpless they are in the 
hands of gasoline providers. 
Since the war the price of this 
pernicious fluid has varied be- 
tween over a dollar a gallon to 
twenty-cight cents. In the crud- 
est possible fashion the purveyors 
on this side of the Atlantic have, 
on each occasion, handed out an 
official reason for the change. 
When the price has gone up we 
have been told that American 

(Continued on page 98) 
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: ~Sold in Selected Stores 
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he 
1. Whitman’s Chocolates are not “sold everywhere.” 
rst We endeavor to serve the candy-loving public by establishing a 
es sales agency in every neighborhood, but all these agencies are selected 
ns and each one is supplied direct with our candies—not through a middle- 
2 man. 
i The Whitman agency is usually the leading drug store, because 
a the drug store nowadays is one of the most progressive service stations 
of the public. 
: You may expect good service in every store that shows the sign 
rg of a Whitman sales agency. You may count upon receiving perfect 
id chocolates there, in perfect condition. You may go into any Whitman 
ne ° . 
if agency, even in remote parts of the country, and buy candy with 
h- confidence. 
r . . . . 
a The agent is authorized to give the broadest possible guarantee of 
satisfaction with every package of Whitman’s he sells. Our printed 
guarantee covers every Whitman product. 
eo | It is in the interest of better candy in better condition that we 
: confine the sale of Whitman’s to one convenient store in every 
i iid “iaasaine ibiaaisiniadt neighborhood. It is worth the while of any candy-lover to find that 
9 an illustrated booklet, sent with store and specify Whitman’s. 
- our compliments, telling of the ie p : : 
s | revival of an art of olden times. Then at the critical moment, when the package is opened, it will 
; With it we send a book “On Choos- ‘ 
; ing Chocolates,” with illustrations. prove your good judgment as well as your good intentions. 
od Whether you select The Sampler, The Fussy Package, The Pleasure 
a Island, Salmagundi, or any other of the Quality Group, you may rest 


assured that your good taste is unquestionable. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 








s. Sulka & Comparyp 


SHIRTMAKERS 
AND 


HABERDASHERS 


French Silk 
Cravats 30.00 each 








$4.50 each 


French 
Silk Crepe Monograms 
Handkerchiefs additional 





French Silk 
$7.50 pair 


French Brocaded Silk Lounge Robe 


Handsomely Lined, Price 3175.0 


Distinctive Holiday Gifts 


Articles illustrated above are of Luxurious Quality. 
They come in a wide variety of Beautifu! Colorings 
and are suitable for Gifts of Exceptional Character. 


When ordering by mail state colors preferred 
Illustrated Booklet sent upon request 


512 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
AT 43p STREET 
LONDON 


French Lisle 


$3.50 pair 


PARIS 











VANITY FAIR 





(11) The very latest mode in bracelets are these made of 

flat gold, and wire wrapped. They are an inexpensive copy 

of the famous Cartier bracelet and are never worn singly. 
Three is the minimum; $3.75 each 


Gifts For Men To Give Women 
Directions for buying through Vanity Fair found on page 78 


Sport stockings are attractive gifts for men to 

give women members of the family. (12) The 

pair shown below at the left are of light-weight 
grey and blue wool; $4.20 
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(Above) (14) The 
sports stockings on 
the right are of heavy 
wool in brown, light 
grey, and heather 

mixture; $6.20 


(Right) (13) The 
chic bow pin is made 
of rhinestones and cut 
jet, set in sterling sil- 
ver; 2% inches; $11 
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HARVEY WHITE 


(15) The small! fitted case for week-ends and short visits is a high!v 

useful present that every woman would enjoy. This is of cobra grain 

cowhide, with padded top, amber composition fittings, and a silk moire 
lining; the dimensions are 10% by 16 inches; price, $17.39 
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(Custom- Built exclusiveness 
without excessive cost 


Indtviduality—castom-Buitt by Cadillac and Fisher, this New V-63 Suburban is 


offered in twenty-four distinctive and strikingly beautiful color and upholstery combi- 
nations. In fact, Cadillac invites you to dictate your car’s appearance—to select colors 
and upholstery, and to obtain a V-63 which reflects your individual taste in style and 
beauty, just as it reflects your ideal of smooth, dependable eight-cylinder performance. 


The Cadillac Custom-Built Line includes a Two Passenger Coupe, Five Passenger Coupe, 
Five Passenger Sedan, Seven Passenger Suburban and Imperial Suburban. Wheelbase 138", 
except the Two Passenger Coupe which measures 132". Price range $4350—$4950, f. 0. . Detroit. 
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(Pruger’s 
for (2hristmas 


T’s the invention of an English 
I Army Officer who lost an arm in 
the war. He wanted a lighter to 
work with one hand. He got it 
and we got it from England. These 
lighters are the most compact and 
convenient we have ever seen. 
Nickel-plated, $9.00; gold-plated, 
$12.50; solid silver, $25.00. 





Warm, woolly and welcome 
are these house slippers. 
Smart, too, with their linings 
of either crimson or grey 
contrasting with the black 
outside. Price, $3.50. 


These imported sports hand- 
kerchiefs may be had with 
either hunting, tennis or golf 
figures. Backgrounds—blue, 
orange or green. Price, $4.00. 





Decidedly English is this leather case 
designed especially for the lowly— 
but smartest— type of cigarettes, 
“Gaspers.” Brown, black, pigskin. 
Price. $3.50. 





One’s wardrobe should include a 
variety of scarfs to insure good 
matches with all ties. One of these 
smart scarfs of thin Scotch wool 
will be a welcome gift. Remarkably 
priced from $5.00 up. 








Two novel imported belts. The leather one 
with rings is exceedingly ingenious and smart. 
Tan with brass rings, $5.00. Black with silver 
rings, $8.00. 


The other of sturdy Scotch ribbon is unusu- 
ally good looking for sports wear. Price, $2.50. 


Orders by mail will receive our 
prompt and careful attention. 


CRUGERS 
Eight East Forty Fifth Street-New York 


Just off 5th Ave. and ’round the corner 
from the Ritz 
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2018. Military brushes—very stiff bristles 
set into celluoid backs of imitation tor- 
toise shell of the dark rich brown variety 
so smart on a man’s dressing-table; $16.75 


Christmas Gifts For Men 


Directions for buying through Vanity Fair found on Page 78 








2019. Glove forms—for drying and 2020. Gloves of sheepskin of the 

cleaning men’s gloves are an ex- slip-on variety with gauntlet 

cellent accessory for perfect val- wrist. The very best quality, 
eting, price $4.25 price $4.75 


2021. Silk muffler—in the newest 
“zebra” pattern with socks and tie to 
match in various colour combinations 
listed under No. 2022, price $25.50 
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2022. Sock, tie and muffler— 
all to match of “zebra” pat- 
tern in colour combinations of 
black, white and green, or red, 
green and black, or blue, red 
and black, and other shades. 
Price of tie, $5.75, price of 
socks, $7.75 










2023. Shoe bag 
—in brown 
khaki bound 
with red tape 
holds three 
pairs of shoes. 
May be rolled 
up in a bag oF 
hung on the 
closet door. 
Price $4.00 
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af In the Middle Ages of motor car Its successor is the Packard Eight, A 
/ omx>|, design, the Twin-Six was gettingready which has— [ ] 
o caso fF to make its bow to the public. 
| sno CO bus ro More power 
neuen LOreight years it held high place among 
“CB the foremost V-type motor cars in Fewer parts 
the world. Less weight 
Then, it had to go. combined with lower operating and 


It lacked simplicity. maintenance charges. 


Packard Eight and Packard Six both furnished in ten body types open and enclosed. Packard's extremely liberal time- 
payment plan makes possible the immediate enjoyment of a Packard—purchasing out of income instead of capital 
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Nothing is more acceptable or \ 
more appreciated than the SN 


Gift of Furs 


Especially true when the article 
bears the hall-mark of style au- 
thority and unquestioned quality. 


A-JEK-L Furs represent the acme 
of value and true economy. 
“It pays to buy where you buy in safety” 
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Jurriers Gxclusively 
Fifth Ave-Between 35" & 36" Sts. NewYork 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Thirtieth Mrs. Tanqueray 


(Continued from page 62) 


in New York by E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Wherefore, I recommend as a mild 
corrective the review of The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray, written by Bernard 
Shaw in 1895 when the play was 
first published and but two years after 
its first performance in London. So 
Shaw did not have the advantage of 
the perspective which enriched the 
later writings by Clayton Hamilton. 
For purposes of contrast, I submit 
this restrained utterance of the pro- 
fessor’s made in 1917: 

The first act of The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray has never been 
surpassed in technical efficiency; 
and it stands as a monument of 
exposition that must be studied 
by all future playwrights. 

Now turn back twenty-nine years 
to the hasty snap judgment by the 
irascible Shaw on this very point: 

Stagecraft, after all, is very 
narrowly limited by the physical 
conditions of stage representa- 
tion; but when one turns over 
the pages of The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray and notes the naive 
machinery of the exposition in 
the first act, in which two whole 
actors are wasted on sham parts, 
and the hero, at his own dinner 
party, is compelled to get up and 
go ignominiously into the next 
room “to write some letters’, 
when something has to be said 
behind his back; when one fol- 
lows Cayley Drummle, the con- 
fidant to whom both Paula and 
her husband explain themselves 
for the benefit of the audience; 
when one counts the number of 
doors which Mr. Pinero needs 
to get his characters on and off 
the stage, and how they have 
finally to be supplemented by 
the inevitable “French windows” 
(two of them); and when the 
activity of the postman is taken 
into consideration, it is impos- 
sible to avoid the conclusion that 
what most of our critics mean 
by stagecraft is recklessness in 
the substitution of dead machin- 
ery and lay figures for vital and 
real characters. I do not deny 
that an author may be driven 
by his own limitations to in- 
genuities which Shakespeare had 
no occasion to cultivate, just as 
a painter without hands or feet 
learns to surpass Michael Angelo 
in the art of drawing with the 
brush held in the mouth; but I 
regard such ingenuity as an ex- 
tremity to be deplored, not as 
an art to be admired. 

The description of Ethel Barry- 
more as the most satisfying and be- 
lievable Mrs. Tanqueray is herein- 
before avowed. It ought, perhaps, be 


explained that I never saw the rdle ; 


as it was embodied by Olga Nether- 
sole, Mrs. Kendall, Virginia Harned 
and Margaret Anglin. I did see Mrs, 
Patrick Campbell, whose dish the 
great réle was and whose personal 
splendour diverted attention from 
certain feeblenesses in the play itself. 
Mrs. Campbell was a young and 
dazzling lady from the provinces, 
when, at the eleventh hour, she was 
pitched into the rehearsals of The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray. 1 saw her 


oY 


piay the part in Utica in 1907 and 
again, when she had grown more 
abundant, in 1915. At that time he; 
amplitude was such that when she 
leaped girlishly on and off the diyan 
in the penultimate act of the play, 
Wallack’s Theatre was shaken to jt; 
foundations and was shortly there. 
after torn down. I saw Gladys Cooper 
play the réle in London in 1922, 3 
skimpy and unfused _ performance 
when compared with Miss Barry. 
more’s and so literal a one that it 
left the play cruelly exposed. And, 
as I shall frequently have occasion to 
tell my grandchildren, I saw Mrs, 
Leslie Carter play Paula Tanqueray, 
It was just after she had escaped from 
the stern discipline of Mr. Belasco 
and was on the loose in her first 
chance to show the public what she 
thought real acting ought to be. In 
that new freedom she so played Zaza 
that the bread in the breakfast scene 
bounced right out into the audience: 
and she played the second act of 
Tanqueray with the aid of a horse- 
whip—brandishing same. 

These notes on the new revival 
were made after seeing the perform. 
ance in Boston. 

In the audience that night—a breath. 
less audience, a fine audience—was 
a great lady who had entertained 
Miss Barrymore handsomely in times 
past, who has, indeed, entertained us 
all. It was Beatrice Herford. At the 
door she was greeted by a note from 
Mrs. Tanqueray—something like this: 

“You would come tonight when I 
have double pneumonia and a high, 
very high fever. Come round and 
see me when I’m dead.” 

If Miss Barrymore was ill that 
evening, I should not care to see her 
play the scene of anger when she had 
her strength. It would, however, take 
more than double pneumonia to keep 
her at home when it was time for the 
curtain to go up. I remember one 
night during the run of Declassée at 
the Empire. She had such a cold that 
she could speak only with gestures. 
Dr. Colby, who has charge of all 
the more talented larynxes in New 
York, peered down her throat and 
announced that it would be a physical 
impossibility for her to appear. She 
might have sufficient will power to 
totter on, he said, but what was the 
use when she could not be heard even 
by the other members of the troupe? 
The audience, already assembling, 
would have to be dismissed, the 
doctor said. But Miss Barrymore, re- 
sorting to pantomine, assured him 
that she would not hear of such a 
thing. Other players in her company 
noted how white she was as she stood 
in the wings waiting for her cue. 
They tried to argue with her and 
were the more convinced when her 
best efforts at reply produced not s0 
much as a whisper. Then came the 
cue. On she went. The lights and 
the waiting, welcoming audience and 
the pausing play, these kindled her. 
She summoned her first line and out 
came the voice, obedient to the tradi- 
tion of four generations, the tradi- 
tion that sends the curtain up whate’er 
‘betide. Out came the voice and it 
sounded sweet and clear and strong 
to the uttermost seat of the gallery. 
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BLACK: STARR _& FROST 


JEWELERS FOR. 114 YEARS 
FIFTH AVENUE +: CORNER 48TH STREET + NEW YORK 


One naturally turns with assurance to Black Starr © Frof for that 
which is new or novel, whether it be a simple item of personal adornment 
that costs a few dollars or jewelry of exclusive design costing many thousands. 
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Kaskel & Kaskel 


ecommend 


Christmas Shopping 


from this book 





Dressing Gowns 
$25 ta $175 


il 


We have put manv gifts for 
men into a book, beautifully 
and accurately pictured in 
color. One has implicit con- 
fidence in these gift-sugges- 
tions, since they touch only on 
men’s haberdashery of the 
mostexclusive and correctsort. 
We cordially invite you to 
apply for this Christmas book. 
It will surely solve the prob- 
lem of the masculine chapter 
of your Christmas list. 

Neckwear, hosiery, mufflers of silk 
or wool, dressing gowns, and many 
other things fora man—on all of 
which Kaskel & Kaskel have spe- 
cialized for over fifty-seven years. 


The ideal way to make a selection 
is to visit either our New York or 
Chicago store, but if this is impos- 
sible, we shall be pleased to send 
you this book, if you will send us 
your name and address. ] 


Established 1867 
NEW YORK:567 Fifth Av. at 46th St. 
CHICAGO: 304 Michigan Av., South 
Palm Beach 






Mufflers of Silk 
or Wool— 
$6.50 to $30. 
Embroidery 

additional. 






Neckwear 
$2.50 to $6.00 
each 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Soul Story of Gladys Vanderdecker 


(Continued from page 52) 


HOKING down an involuntary 

sob, we turned to the former 
heiress of the Vanderdecker millions. 
“Madame,” we stated, “the public 
has long worshipped you and I ar- 
dently desire to furnish the intelli- 
gentia of five nations and seven seas 
with the burning story of your 
romantic marriage: and now, after 
profound meditation on the part of 
my editor, he has irrevocably decided 
to send to your door a gifted author 
whose loftiest mission is to record your 
every word and gesture for the benefit 
of a spell-bound public which is pant- 
ing with expectancy.” We bowed, to 
indicate that the messenger was our- 
selves. 

“Youse?”? was the potent mono- 
syllable which leaked from Mr. Bul- 
linski’s ample bocal orifice. 

Turning to him, we again bowed. 

“Tf Frank doesn’t mind,” Mrs. Bul- 
linski murmured, radiantly. 

“Go to it, goylie,” the husband 
counselled heartily. 

We produced a notebook and a 
fountain pen. Mr. Bullinski, stretch- 
ing considerably less than all of him- 
self upon a mutilated bed near the 
door, fell immediately into a resound- 
ing slumber. The once Gladys Van- 
derdecker tiptoed to a cupboard, ex- 
tracted therefrom a sheet of fly-paper, 
moved noiselessly to her husband’s 
side, laid the fly-paper, sticky side 
up, over his gigantic face, and re- 
turned to us. Seeing no other, we 
offered our chair, which she refused 
in a whisper, at the same time grace- 
fully sitting down on the floor with 
her back against the wall. Then, 
half-shut eyes, she spoke: softly, musi- 
cally, reminiscently : 

“As you probably know, I was 
brought up to be a social butter- 
fly, fluttering my tiny wings for a 
single day, without thought of the 
morrow.” Ok-k-k-k (this from the 
supine and dormant Mr. Bullinski: 
fortissimo). “My coming out ball 
at the Ritz Hotel was the gossip of 
everyone, everywhere, for months. 
Even a whole year after it had oc- 
curred, it was still talked about here 
and there. We—papa and all of us— 
had a darling house at Aiken, a 
horrid big one at Newport, a really 
comfy one near the Piping Rock 
Club (you know the kind I mean— 
seventy-two rooms), besides daddy’s 
home in New York which Stanford 
White had once designed. But you 
really should have seen our hotel in 
Paris, it was the smartest thing: do 
you know, I simply adore Paris. Of 
course we used to go abroad every 
year and it was such fun. Rome, 
and London, and everything. Well, 
daddy simply kept on making money: 
I never saw anything so_ perfectly 
stupid. He tried and tried, but he 
just couldn’t stop making money. It 
had become a habit or something, I 
guess. Anyway, we had our box at 
the opera, you know, and awful 
dinners at home with ever so many 
people, and of course millions of 
luncheons, and bridge parties and all 


» 


that kind of thing. You can’t 
imagine how boring it all was. And 


never being able to take a step with- 


out having a chauffeur wave you into 
a motor, and being dressed and un- 
dressed like a doll, and everything— 
my dear, it was really terrible. | 
can’t begin to tell you how I hated 
it all. 

“Well, I knew I should go mad, 
or something, unless something hap- 
pened. And something did. We were 
forbidden to read vulgar magazines, 
but I bribed Cholmondley— that was 
daddy’s first chauffeur—to bring me 
a copy of the Illustrated News. My 
dear, I lay in bed all day reading it: 
I can’t tell you how thrilled I was 
by all those wonderful murders and 
poisonings and everything. I decided 
really to live. It was awfully ex- 
citing. I jumped out of bed and 
dressed in my oldest clothes. I packed 
a bag and told Mortimer— my own 
chauffeur—to drive me to the Grand 
Central Station, and he was too scared 
tc refuse. 

“At the station I hopped out and 
ran in and took a subway. Meantime 
I'd decided to become a working girl, 
desert my family and forgo the 
rigmarole of society. I got out some- 
where and walked a long distance and 
feund myself at the river-front. I 
walked into the queerest looking 
house and hired a furnished room for 
a month. It was a tiny place and of 
course no one in it had ever heard of 
a bath tub. Then I felt hungry. So 
I went out and wandered along till 
I came to an Automat restaurant, and 
as I walked in through the door, I 
saw... sitting there”... the speaker’s 
voice trailed off, her eyes drooped: a 
lovely flush gradually suffused her 
brow, her cheeks, her neck—then, in 
a slightly trembling tone, she re- 
sumed: “him .. .” 

Something, instinct perhaps, told 
us that by “him” Gladys Vander- 
decker Bullinski referred to the sono- 
rous figure on the bed, whose vocal 
detonations were, by this time, shaking 
the whole house to its none too secure 
foundations. A furtive glance 
deliciously shy—which she directed 
toward the fly-paper-covered face, 
confirmed our suspicions. We leaned 
forward, putting our hand to our ear, 
resolved not to miss a syllable of what 
should follow. 

“He beckoned me to a. . . seat 
beside him in the Automat,” the 
former pampered pet of society blush- 
fully continued. ‘He was eating ham 
and spinach, He caught my eye and 
recommended me to the ragout of 
which he had just consumed two 
portions. There was something .. . 
I mean »—-she paused, deeply, 
entirely, moved. We felt our own 
throat strangling with a strange and 
overwhelming emotion: it was as if, 





through some lucky accident, the 
gates of a great and_ enthralling 


romance had swung wide, permitting 
our dazzled eyes to feast upon the 
intrinsic flames of virginal passion. 
“And then... that night..- 
he took me to a... . burlesque 
show,” she murmured. “It was on 
Fourteenth Street. The play was 
called . . . The Kissing Kuties, and 
was enacted by the Girls de Looks. 
(Continued on page 94) 
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“DO YOU THINK OF ANYTHING ELSE BEFORE I LEAVE, YVETTE?” 


“YES, ONE THING—BUT I DON’T LIKE TO SPEAK ABOUT IT.” 


MISTRESS: 
MAID: 


[ Listerine used as a mouth wash quickly overcomes halitosis (unpleasant breath). ‘71 
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“He'd like any of these—” 


Wool house robes, im- 
ported. Varied styles in 
checked designs of blue, 
brown, and grey $25. 
Other wool robes, a large 
selection $16.50 to $35. 
Brocaded silk dressing 
owns, rich colorings 


$37.50 to $85. 





Scarfs of fine imported 
Frenchsilks, moire stripes 
and rich brocaded designs 
$3.50. Orher silk neck- 
wear, in new stripes. and 


figured effects $1 to $5. 








Shirts with plaited bosoms, various styles, 
in percale and madras. With starched 
cuffs and two collars to match $5. Shirts 
of lustrous silk, solid colors $11. In new 
and novel stripings $8.50. 


Lord & laylor 


FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 

















VANITY FAIR 


The Soul Story of Gladys Vanderdecker 


(Continued from page 92) 


Between the acts he—proposed.” 
A perfect thunder surged from the 

bed. “Yes?” we interrogated breath- 

lessly, at the top of our voice. 

“Of course I—accepted him. It 
turned out that he was a chauffeur. 
He drove a motor truck for the 
Berelzheimer Brewery with head- 
quarters in St. Louis. Well, we were 
married at City Hall, by a nice old 
man. Then we walked up to Fifth 
Avenue, because I'd insisted on having 
a bus ride for a honeymoon. At 
Washington Square we were just get- 
ting on a beautiful big bus, when 
father and a lot of detectives jumped 
out of father’s Rolls Royce and made 
for Frank. My dear, I was never so 
thrilled. Frank simply murdered 
father: he took him by the throat 
and father’s eyes stood owt inches, like 
balloons or something, because of 
course he couldn’t breathe. Then 
Frank hit father twice between the 
eyes, but father is very strong. He 
got away and gave Frank a nasty 
kick in the shins. At the same time, 
one of the detectives jumped on Frank 
and bit him in the ear. Two others 
were between his legs, trying to trip 
him up, but they couldn’t. Frank was 
wonderful. He then hit father so 
hard that father went through a 
plate-glass window right into the lap 
of a saleslady in Schwartz’s toy shop, 
carrying all sorts of toys along with 
him. You can’t imagine how funny 
father looked, with tin battleships all 
over him, and tiny steam engines, and 
automobiles, and dolls, and canaries, 
and everything!” 

Mrs. Bullinski paused and, throw- 
ing back her head, laughed melo- 
diously. Then a sudden kindliness 
crept into the hazel eyes; around the 
mouth, lines of pity formed them- 
selves: “I was almost sorry for 
father,” she murmured. 

“Then what happened?” we shouted, 
above the din of her sleeping hero. 

“Why, we left them there,” she 
answered: “father in Schwartz’s, being 
taken care of by a lot of people be- 
cause he was pretty well shaken up, 
and the four detectives lying on the 
sidewalk, gagged with their own caps, 
and tied, hand and foot to one another, 
with shoe-laces which Frank had 
bought from an old blind man who 
came along just then. Frank signalled 
to a taxi, and we got into it all right, 
but a policeman asked Frank, through 
the window, who he was, and of 
course that made Frank _ terribly 
angry because he thought the police- 
man was trying to insult him. So he 
asked me for my umbrella, and of 
course I gave it to him, and Frank 
poked it into the policeman’s mouth 
which happened to be open, and we 
drove away. Since that day, Tve 
never once stopped being awfully 
proud of my husband,” the pyjamad 
narratrix, casting in the direction of 
the bed a glance of prettily mingled 
enthusiasm and adoration, concluded 
softly. 

“May I ask... the public al- 
ways wants to know ... if there are 
any little ones?” I hazarded tir idly. 

As the innocuous epithet “little 
ones” left my lips, a titanic snore (by 
comparison with which all previous 


specimens were as whispers) issued 
from the nose of Mr. Bullinski— 
followed by a complete silence: then 
—as, somewhat alarmed, I turned— 
“ARE der!” boomed a gigantic voice: 
the sleeper had awakened. —“ARE 
der!” the mammoth larynx repeated 
as, rising to its full height, the 
colossal equivalent of several average 
human beings cautiously removed 
from its microscopic head the collapsi- 
ble opera-hat which, until that mo- 
ment, that head had_ unflinchingly 
worn—“ARE der!” it reiterated, with 
one vast paw extracting from his 
pocket a huge key. . “PIL say 
der are!”—and, while Washington 
Crossing the Delaware shuddered with 
the vibration of the final Are der; 
while the china rattled, while a light 
novel—dislodged from a bookcase— 
fell to the floor with a heavy thud, 
Mr. Bullinski—reaching at one stride 
the wall opposite ourselves—inserted, 
in that portion of it which con- 
stituted a hitherto unnoticed means of 
egress or ingress, the key: then, as 
ourselves stared, trembling _hysteri- 
cally, not knowing what to expect 
from so extraordinary a procedure, a 
door flew inward—and our eyes be- 
held a vision of such extreme loveli- 
ness as would baffle description by the 
most inspired pen which ever touched 
paper: a spectacle at once so gripping 
and so peaceful that the least tribute 
to its unbelievable beauty were no 
better than a profanation. 

For the benefit of our subscribers, 
we have investigated the entire vocab- 
ulary of the English language with 
the idea of finding one phrase, one 
group of words, one idiom, which 
should express, perfectly and for all 
time, the precise aroma of that un- 
forgettable instant when the wall un- 
expectedly opened; and revealed the 
transcendent contents of that inner 
room of the Bullinski household. Our 
search for words seemed futile, hope- 
less. 

But mysterious are the ways of 
fate! After some months’ intensive 
study, while we were lying in the 
endopsychic ward of a prominent 
local hospital, suffering from a com- 
bination of shingles and _ acute 
anaemia, we were overtaken by a 
delirium in the course of which we 
confided our most cherished aims to 
Q-la-la, the Chinese night-nurse at 
the hospital, who immediately quoted 
what—even in our somewhat ex- 
ceptional mental state—we recognized 
as a justly celebrated passage from 
the Calendar of Happy Hours by 
Tsa-Tsi, the Chinese poet and philoso- 
pher (4th Century, B. C.). With a 
cry of sheer pleasure, we sprang from 
the bed, and, fleeing through the 
back-door, reached the street, where, 
attired only in a paper napkin, we 
hailed a taxi. Three minutes later, 
we were seated before an astonished 
stenographer in the offices of Vanity 
Fair, dictating from memory the 
elegant, but at the same time literal, 
translation of the Chinese epic by Mrs. 
Gertrude Waters, which runs: 

“In ruined nest robins build never. 
Flower without smell, marriage with- 
out children.” 
(Continued on page 114) 
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That Reo has been the most per- 
sistent promotor of trouble-free motor 
travel is because Reo has always 
accorded full recognition to the all- 
important human element in manu- 
facturing. 

* * * 

For a score of years, Reo has in- 
creased its scope of activities only as 
it increased its corps of workers. 

Ultra carefulness and painstaking 
thoroughness are developed traits— 
instilled during apprenticeship courses 
and carried through to major-oper- 
ation work. 

* * * 


Reo workers stay Reo. Pride of 


product is a family affair. Reo’s 
labor turnover is the lowest in the 


industry. 
* * * 


The Reo isa good car. Laboratory- 
tested materials, basic engineering 
soundness, close limits in machining, 
hair-splitting inspections and Reo 
self-containment help to make it a 


good car. 
* * * 


But it’s the men in the laboratory, 
drafting room, forge, machine shop, 
assembly linesand inspection rooms, — 


And the men who begin where 
machines leave off—who keep Reo a 
good car! 


All Reo cars are designed and manufactured in the big Reo shops—not assembled— 
to a single standard of goodness. Write for the 64-page book “Reasons for Reo.” 


Reo Moror Car Company, 


LANSING, MICH. 













































[ If stamped AMITY | 
l it’s leather! i] 





The Amity Blackstone 
Made of black Pin Seal. Lined with 
silk. In attractive silk-lined gift 
box. Price. . . 2 » + $5.00 





The Amity AriStocrat 
Made of mahogany pigskin, 
trimmed with black calf. In attrac- 
tive silk-lined gift box. Price $3.50 





The Amity Diplomat 


Made of chocolate pigskin. In in- 
dividual carton. Price . . $2.50 


Other AMITY pocketbooks $1.00 
and up. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, send money order to address 
below. 


important to Dealers: 


This cabinet features a most 
attractive line of standard- 
ized, nationally advertised 
men’s pocketbooks. On your 
counter it will bring you new 
and increased business. Write 
for attractive proposition. 
THE AMITY LEATHER 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 
West Bend, Wisconsin 
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The gift that sets men dreaming 


All the flagging romance of work-a-day man is roused by the lure of real leather. 
As he sits in his great-chair, eyes half closed, clasped in his hands is a wallet. 
Slowly, thoughtfully his fingers stroke its smooth breadth and search out the 
depths of its pockets. 

To him it is a holster and he a blustering plainsman—the idol of his boyhood 
dreams. Mounted on his fanciful charger he soon forgets his cares, as the fragrance 
of real leather greets his nostrils! 

Gifts fashioned from man’s fabric are always appreciated. Especially so are those 
he can use and carry in his pocket. Amity Wallets are made from only the choicest 
leathers by master craftsmen. Their beauty mellows with long years of service. 
And their daily use is a constant reminder of the giver. Amity—the very name 
means friendship. 
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Design for 

Finchley House 
Suggested by ‘‘ Backs’’ 
of old Trinity College, 
Cambridge, England. 
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ANNOUNCE MEN T 


IN THE NEW FIFTH AVENUE EDIFICE OF FINCHLEY, THE STYLE POLICY SOWARMLY 
ACCEPTED BY THE PUBLIC, IN THE OLD SHOP, REMAINS UNALTERED. ENGLISH 
STANDARDS UNIFORMLY PREVAIL, AND THE INTIMATE CONTACT AND CORDIAL- 
NESS ASSOCIATED WITH FORMER DEALINGS ARE STUDIOUSLY MAINTAINED. 
YOU ARE MOST RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO INSPECT THE NEW QUARTERS. 


HATS, SHOES, SHIRTS, CRAVATS, LUGGAGE 
AND OTHER ARTICLES OF DRESS. 


CLOTHES FOR MAN AND YOUTH 
READY-TO-PUT-ON 
TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 


aye si ~] 
IFIINCTHILLIEAY 
Fifth Avenue at 46th. Street 

NEW YORK 
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The New Peerless Equipoised Eight 


A Revolutionary Advance in Motor Car Engineering— 
Vibration at All Speeds Scientifically Eliminated 
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“BEETHOVEN SCHORUS” 
Painted by HANS TEMPLE 

















By permission Vaber-Prang Art Co. 


A GIFT FOR YOUR ENTIRE FAMILY 


THAT YOU NEVER DREAMED MONEY COULD BUY 


HIS year, you can buy for your family one of the 
richest gifts a home can hold—the love and under- 
standing of music. 

Happy musical evenings arrange themselves when 
there is an Ampico in the family. Press a button and as 
if by magic the piano in your living-room becomes the 
instrument of Levitzki,of Rachmaninoff, 


instruments of quality: Mason & Hamlin, Chickering, 
Knabe, Fischer, Haines Bros., Marshall & Wendell, 
Franklin, and in Canada the Willis also. Note that 
Mason & Hamlin, Chickering, and Knabe are three of 
the four great pianos in general use on the American 
concert stage. 


Exchange your silent or player 





of Rosenthal. It is their playing that 








you hear. Whatever music you want 
is yours to command — symphonies 
sonatas, ballads, popular songs — even 
the latest dance music. 


A gift that can make your | 
children gifted 


When your children begin to ask for | 

good music, when they choose com- | 

positions by Schubert and Chopin as_ || 

unaffectedly as they request the story 

of Robin Hood or Cinderella—then | 

you will feel that your Ampico has | 
| 
| 
| 








indeed proved a gift beyond price. For 
it will have given your children a feel- 
ing for the best music, and a love of it 
that will enrich their whole lives. 
The Ampico is found exclusively in || 
fine pianos. It is built as an integral 
part of the following makes, which 


||| The Ampico brings hundreds 
| of famous artists to you. 


Among them are: 


GEORGE COPELAND 
ERNO DOHNANYI 


ERWIN NYIREGYHAZI 
SERGEI RACHMANINOFF 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN 
E. ROBERT SCHMITZ 
FANNY BLOOMFIELD ZEISI.ER 


7 piano for an Ampico 


The piano which you now own will 
entitle you to an allowance on the pur- 
chase of an Ampico. This exchange 
privilege and convenient terms of pay- 
ment place the Ampico within your 
immediate reach— this Christmas. Foot 
] power models, $795. Electric power 


MISCHA LEVITZKI |'| models, $985 to $5000. With freight 
JOSEF LHEVINNE | added. Uprights and grands. 


| ALFRED MIROVITCH 
| BENNO MOISEIWITSCH ' 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| Hear the Ampico today 


Don't lose a day in discovering the 
Ampico for yourself. Everyone will 
|| hear this miracle eventually; and homes 
|| the world over will be made happier by 
the rich gifts it brings. 


Hear the Ampico at a store where 
any of the pianos listed above are sold, 
or write us for a booklet descriptive of 











have been known for generations as | 


the Ampico, its artists and its music. 





A 





THE AMPICO CORPORATION : 437 FIFTH AVENUE « NEW YORK 





"Ye Olde & Moderne 
“Yuletide 


Gay coaching parties—cava- 
liers on horseback—lords and 
ladies of the Manor greeting 
friends and kinfolk before the 
great fireplace, or at the wide- 
flung hall portals—thus do we 
picture the holidays in Mary- 
land and Virginia in ye olden 
days. Here the Yuletide tra- 
ditions of merry England were 
preciously cherished. Here 
Christmas was truly a time for 
joyous merriment. 


Truly, these debonair cava- 
liers realized that life was for 
living, and that the Yuletide 
was a season for much going 
and coming, for reunions that 
weld the bonds of friendship, 
for gifts that spoke of far lands 
and places—teas from the In- 
dies, silks from China, linens 
from England, and travel 
chests for milady. 


Old Manor houses and Yule 
logs now live only in fancy, 
szve to a few, but the spirit of 
hospitality and the desire to 
renew bonds of friendship and 
kinship persist. 


Christmas today 1s morethan 
ever aseason of coming and go- 
ing. We journey back to visit 
the home circle. The boys and 
girls come home from school 





and college. We travel to give 
as well as to receive the price- 
less gift of affection. 


To link, therefore, the spirit 
of travel with that of giving 
shows a real appreciation of 
Christmas. 


The gift of a Hartmann 
Wardrobe Trunk is more than 
agiftof utilityand convenience, 
it is the gift of romance—the 
gift of anticipation—thesymbol 
that speaks to our secret am- 
bitionsand continually beckons 
to the Romance of the world 
that always awaits us. 


Hartmann Trunk Company, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


M. Langmuir Manufacturing Co. , Limited., Toronto, 
Licensed Canadian Manufacturers 
J.B. Brooks & Co., Birmingham, England, 
Distributors for Great Britain 









See the Harimann 

Christmas Specials 

at your dealer or 
write us direct. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Golfer’s Golden Silences 


(Continued from page 67) 


A; but if he had been a demon of low 
cunning he could not have done better 
for himself. I duly sympathised with 
A but could not help adding that his 
greatly narrowed the field of 
May I for 


view 
permissible conversation. 
instance say to my enemy “You are 
putting very well to-day”? I suppose 
I ought not to, lest he begin to wonder 
why he is putting well. People do not 
often have the opportunity of making 
that remark to me. If they do I think 
the result depends on my method of 
receiving it. If I answer briskly “Yes 
I am” or if—still better perhaps—I 
assume an air of mock-humility and 
say that the ball does seem to be drop- 
ping in by some singular piece of good 
fortune, but that it won’t continue, 
then I fancy there will be no harm 
done. If however I am_ foolish 
enough to reply that I have discovered 
so-and-so, or am doing such-and-such 
a thing with my left elbow, the worst 
is likely to happen. I shall have, in 
effect, committed the folly of boasting 
without touching wood, and the golf- 
ing fates, ladies of a most feline and 
malicious turn of mind, will see to it 
that I suffer. 

To ask a player to show you exactly 
how he holds the club is an ex- 
traordinary effective piece of propa- 
ganda. Even Mr. John Ball, most 
phlegmatic of Champions, has “fallen 
a victim to it. It made such an im- 
pression on him that the next time a 
guileless admirer asked the question he 
drove him from his presence with the 
words ‘No, had that 
Ill show you after the 


no—I’ve_ been 
way before. 
round.” 

The most obviously criminal form 
which propaganda can take is of 
course the remark, in regard to a short 
putt, “I suppor. , ou can’t miss that” 
or the even more offensive, because 
more hypocritical “I think I must ask 
you to hole that one”. Either of them 
is quite unpardonable and anybody 
guilty of them may be justifiably 
credited with the worst intentions. 
Less nefarious, but still undesirable is 
“Pll just see you have one putt” as 
we are apt to say to an adversary who 
three for the hole. This 
comes, not from innate wickedness, but 
from an uneasy consciousness that he 
may deem ungenerous. That may be 
an excuse, but no justification. 

There is a remark which is allow- 
able in a friendly game, full of levity, 
but in no other. This is, to a man 
who is driving particularly well, “I 
don’t think you are hitting them quite 


has some 


so far as usual”, “That’s odd” re. 
plies the victim, if he has been wel] 
selected, “I thought I was hitting 
rather further” atid at once he puts 
that extra ounce or two of violence 
into it that ties his swing into a knot, 
and plunges his ball in the rough, 
One friend of mine played a certain 
golfer in a tournament and had this 
speech made to him. They did not 
meet again for several years when 
once more the draw brought them 
together. Once more the enemy ina 
tene of interest and sympathy in. 
sinuated that the years had clipped a 
yard or two off his opponent’s drive, 
“JT think” said my friend eyeing him 
steadily “that you said something very 
like that to me when we met five years 
ago” and the conversation languished 
during the rest of the match. 

I suppose that the most fiendish act, 
in the way of insidious suggestion, of 
which one could be capable, would be 
to greet an opponent with the words 
“I do hope you’ve got over that bad 


attack of socketing you were suffering 
from”. It really would not much 


matter whether or not the 
had even existed save in one’s own 
malevolent imagination. Once infect 
a man’s mind with the germ of socket- 
ing and he will be undone for that 
round at least. I once contemplated 
as an experiment in psychology, the 
writing of an anonymous letter toa 
friend and prospective opponent. The 
letter would be signed “Well Wisher” 
r “One who knows” and would sug- 
gest a cure for hitting off the heel. 
However, the letter remains unwritten. 
The world is very censorious and 
should I be found out, my motives 
might be misconstrued. 

The furthest point to which sug- 
gestion has ever been carried, to my 
knowledge, was in a foursome. “Will 
you give us the hole?” said one side 
who were safely on the green with 
some four putts at least for the hole. 
“No” replied their adversaries “You 
never can tell. Perhaps D will putt 
into the bunker”, And poor D, hot, 
flustered, and absurdly pricked as to 
his vanity did putt right across the 
green and into a black-boarded and 


attack 


horrible bunker on the further side. ° 


Let me add for the credit of human 
nature, that the propagandists at once 
picked up their own ball and sur- 
rendered the hole. And, further, that 
all my suggestions as to propaganda 
are to be understood “in a Pickwickian 
sense” and not literally. I am, 
actually, a reasonably honest person. 


European Motoring 


(Continued from page 84) 


oil production has fallen so low that 
starvation is in plain sight. When the 
price falls as it does now, we are told 
that the overproduction of gasoline in 
the United States is so immense that 
you over there don’t know what to do 
with it. I have known these two state- 
ments to be made within six months of 
each other. It must be good to be a 
gasoline provider in the United King- 


dom. Unfortunately we are dependent 
entirely upon these people for our 
automotive power. We have not yet 
forgotten, as we pay our dollar or our 
twenty -eight cents, as the case may be, 
that Sir Mateus Samuel, at one time 
the head of the Shell Company, 
publicly stated that the price of gas0- 
Tine was what ever it could be “sold 


for. 
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HE portraits on these pages are of celebrated 
concert pianists who record their playing 
exclusively for the Duo-Art Reproducing 
Piano. These artists are not only the great- 
est before the public today, they are the most 
popular as well—their playing is best liked. 


They are part of a much larger group— 
actually over 70% of the world’s leading 
concert pianists—who consider the Duo-Art 
so far in advance of all similar instruments 
that they record for it alone. 


Naturally, those considering a reproducing 
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piano are not interested solely in the playing 
of great pianists. The instrument has too many 
other fascinating possibilities such as playing 
popular music, ballads, operatic favorites, ac- 
companiments and especially dance musi. 

But what it can do with great artists pet- 
formances is an indication of what it can do 
in other directions—the supreme test of a 
reproducing piano’s ability. 

The fact that the great majority of leading 
concert pianists alive today prefer the Duo- 
Art—record for it exclusively—and do not 


The DUO-ART Reproducing Piano 
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hesitate to make the strongest comparative 
statements publicly, regarding it, has a sig- 
nificance that cannot be escaped. 

Those considering the purchase of a re- 
producing piano will logically be influenced 
by the opinions and testimony of the very 
ones whose playing it is the highest function 
of the instrument to reproduce. 

* * * 

The Duo-Art’s leadership in the field of 
reproducing pianos is further emphasized by 
the character of the pianos in which it may 


The AEOLIAN 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 


A. Aa 


be obtained. Three of these—the Steinway, 
the Weber and the Steck, are the only pianos 
made today, of international renown—the only 
pianos of such supreme quality that their pop- 
ularity is world-wide, requiring factories in both 
Europe and America to satisfy the demand. 
Of the others—the Wheelock, the Stroud and 
the Aeolian, each is recognized as the leader 
in its price class. 


Duo-Arts are made in both Grand and 
Upright models. Prices (foot-power) from 
$695; (electric) from $995. Freight added. 
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Make Your 
Little Girl Happy 


with an 


-C- neark 


Cd. NECKLACE 
ie is the Christmas gift that 
grows more valuable each year 
as friends and relatives add a pearl 
or two on holidays and on all gift 
occasions. By the time your little 
girl graduates or makes her debut, 
she will be the proud possessor of 
a magnificent necklace of genuine 
Oriental pearls—a possession not 
only of great intrinsic worth— 
but rich with loving memories of 
those near and dear to her. 


REG. US. PAT OFF 


Ask your 


Jeweler invited from 


dealers only 





Buy additional pearls for your Add-a-pearl 
necklace on this card. It guarantees perfection 
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Hermione has looked up and seen 
them, and she rises slowly.) 

Mrs. Van S (in a strange voice): 
No! Don’t go! I have something 
to say to you—to everybody! 

(A benevolent clergyman, Dr. 
Woozle, who is staying at the house 
and is a friend of the family, steps 
in on tiptoe. All the guests stand 
expectant in a half circle, gazing at 
Mrs. Van S. and Margaret.) 

Mrs. Van S (with a supreme 
effort, pointing to Margaret, who 
does not flinch): This woman—Mar- 


garet Lacre—my friend—this girl 
has been—married—to one man— 


for—(she takes a deep breath, flings 
back her head, resolved to utter the 
shameful message at any cost, and 
says im a ringing voice)—for— 
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Always Be Kind to A Woman 


(Continued from page 64) 


FIVE—YEARS! 

(Exclamations of incredulous hop. 
ror, disgust, contempt, and fear from 
every guest. Then, as they are 
gazing at each other, trying to read 
some mutual comfort in each 
other’s eyes, the Rev. Dr. Woozle 
steps forward and coughing slightly, 
speaks.) 

Dr. WoozLe (closing his eyes): 
It is, alas) no new symptom in the 
unhappy state of society as we see it 
to-day that in the restless, feverish 
search for new sensation, new titilla- 
tion of the jaded nerves and senses, 
new—so to speak— 

But the room is now empty, save 
for the figure of Margaret Lacre, 
who crouches in a corner with her 
face hidden in her hands. 


Original Bids of Two 


(Continued from page 70) 
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The Widow 


pretty strong.” 

“Strong is right, and the widow 
was some little player. My partner 
led two winning spades and then 
shifted to the singleton, crediting me 
with some tops in clubs. We never 
made another trick. The widow led 
the queen of trumps and when it was 
not covered put on the ace, dropped 
all my partner’s trumps and got dis- 
cards on the clubs in dummy. Five 
odd. One over her contract.” 

“What is the answer?” 

“You mean, what is the Ohio sys- 
tem? Why, the widow explained that 
where she came from they always 
played that way. It is only with seven 
in suit that they bid with no outside 
strength. When they have only six in 
suit and bid two, they have something 
on the side, such as an ace or two.” 

“How do you know which it is?’ 

“T asked her that, and the only re- 
sponse I got was a shrug of her pretty 
shoulders and a smile.” 

“Tt will take some time to standard- 
ize that system.” 


> 


ANSWER TO THE NOVEMBER 
PROBLEM 


This was the distribution in Problem 


LXV, in which the difficulty was to 
pick out just which of the seven tricks 
to be played for were to be sur. 
rendered to the defence: 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y 
and Z want four tricks. This is how 
they get them: 

Z starts with the queen of diamonds, 
which A wins with the king, B dis- 
carding a small spade. A returns the 
diamond, Y playing the six. B trumps 
the trick, and Z gives up the ace of 
diamonds. 

If B now leads a small spade, Z 
puts on the six, and A sheds a small 
club. Y trumps the trick, and leads the 
queen of clubs, B discarding another 
small spade; Z a diamond. Y leads 
seven of diamonds, which B trumps 
with the jack and Z overtrumps with 
the queen. Now the losing trump puts 
A in the lead, Y discarding a club, so 
as to make the last trick with the jack 
of diamonds. 

* plausible but false solution is to 
start with the ace of diamonds, instead 
of with the queen. This allows B to 
trump the trick and lead a small spade, 
A discarding a club. If Y trumps and 
leads a club, B discards. Then, if Y 
leads another club, B trumps with the 
four of hearts, and the solution 18 
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F heah sake 


A creation of beauty fashioned as an accessory to the beauty 
of charming women~the TERRI VANITY is a dream of 
an artit made practicable. 





Every service that a woman requires is right at hand in 


this latest Terr? Vanity. A mirror large enough to see 
the full face; containers for lip rouge, face rouge and powdes, compartments for 


cigarettes, keys and coins. 





The Terri Vanity reflects its aristocracy in its very lines. Distinctively shaped, it is 
at once a recognized scion of the famous Terri Vanities. The entrancing oval effect 
strikes a particularly new note. And the double mesh wristlet! Like an exclamation 
point completing an ecstatically beautiful sentence . 


TERRI, INCORPORATED 
4 West 40th Street 
New York City 


You can get the Terri Vanity at the better 
shops. Should you have difficulty, 
send $7.50 to Terri, Inc., 4 West 
40th Street, New York City, 












and you wili be enjoy- Terri, 
ing the beauty amet 
of your vanity 40th Street, New 
very soon YorkCity.Gentlemen: 
there: J am enclosing $7.50. 


“ Please send me the TerriVanity. 
aiter, 





Name 
Street Address. 
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, Four out of Five 


are Victims 


Will Pyorrhea claim you, too? 
Make Forhan’s your aid 


Pyorrhea playsno favorites. Silk stocking 
crowds or cotton—they all look alike to 
this sinister disease. Records prove that 
it has marked for its own four out of 
every five over forty years of age, and 
thousands younger. 


Heed Nature’s warning—tender, bleed- 
ing gums—before it’s too late. Better 
still, check Pyorrhea before it starts by 
going to your dentist regularly—and 
brushing your teeth twice a day with 
Forhan’s For the Gums. 


Forhan’s For the Gums, if used in time 
and used consistently, will help pre- 
vent Pyorrhea or check its progress. It 
safeguards your health, preserves your 
teeth and keeps your mouth clean, fresh 
and wholesome. 


There is only one tooth paste of proved efficacy 
in the treatment of Pyorrhea. It is the one that 
many thousands have found beneficial for years. 
For your own sake, make sure that you get it. 
Ask for, and insist upon, Forhan’s For the 
Gums. At all druggists—35c and 60c in tubes. 


orharys 


FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste—it checks Pyorrhea 
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have mostly inclined towards a mysti- 
cism varying from the genuine spon- 
taneous article to the laboured imita- 
tion made by those who feel intellec- 
tually that mystical emotion is desir- 
able, but who are not gifted by nature 
with a capacity for feeling it. 

But the more I generalize, the less 
secure my generalizations come to 
seem. I am appalled to think of all 
that I am leaving out. It is only ignor- 
ance or a deliberate omission of the 
outstanding cases that makes general- 
ization possible. And after all it is the 
outstanding cases that are really in- 
teresting. In the case of an excep- 
tional man it matters little, if at all, 
whether he went to Oxford or to Cam- 
bridge or to neither. He will be excep- 
tional in any circumstances. So many 
exceptional cases occur to me, that it 
seems hopeless to lay down rules. 

But this anthropological study 
would be incomplete if I did not give 
the readers of Vanity Fair some idea 
of the physical differences between 
Oxonians and Cantabs. For though 
the alumni of both universities are 
drawn from the same social class and 
have been educated at the same schools, 
it is frequently possible to tell them 
apart—not by the eye (though Mr. 
E. M. Forster, it is true, has differ- 
entiated between “tight little faces 
from Cambridge, little fish faces from 
Oxford”; but this is somewhat arbi- 
trary), but by the ear. By the ear; 
for their speech betrayed them. The 
original speech from which the two 
dialects branch off is that version of 
the English language current in the 
Public Schools. It is a speech which 
you, in America, find just as comic as 
we find the dialect of New York. It 
should be noted, by the way, that it is 
not merely the sound of words which 
differentiates the English from the 
American dialect; it is, perhaps even 
more strikingly, the intonation. For 
Americans, as a rule—another gener- 
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By Their Speech Ye Shall Know Them 


(Continued from page 72) 


alization !—tend to speak on one Note; 
their voices pursue a level course, 
Whereas an Englishman of the Public 
School class is constantly modulating 
his voice from high to low—a proces 
which seems wonderfully comic op 
your side of the ocean. This tendency 
towards modulation is exaggerated by 
the more brainy at both universities, 
but more especially at Cambridge, 
where the voice of an_ intellectual 
pronouncing that a picture by Mar. 
chand is “Too lovely” drops more 
than an octave between the words, At 
Oxford a certain clerical rotundity 
of tone is apt to make itself heard jp 
the voices of the best people. This 
tendency appears at its worst among 
Oxonian curates, who pronounce the 
words “He that has ears to hear, let 
him hear” as though they were writ. 
ten: “He that hath yars to hyar let’m 
hyar.”” But the most certain shibboleth. 
test has yet to be described. It is by his 
method of breathing while he speaks 
that you can infallibly distinguish the 
Cambridge from the Oxford intellec. 
tual. Have you ever tooted a motor 
horn? You will have noticed that 
sometimes, when you loosen your 
squeeze of the rubber bulb, the instru. 
ment as it draws in breath makes a 
faint strangled sound in its throat. If 
TOOT is the noise made when you 
squeeze the bulb, then foof, in the 
smallest of letters, is the sound that is 
heard when you let go and the bulb 
replenishes itself with air. The con- 
versation of Cambridge intellectuals is 
marked by precisely the same alterna. 
tion between TOOT and foot. First a 
word or phrase is spoken emphatically 
on an outward breath, to be succeeded 
by one faintly and stranglingly uttered 
on the intake. This test is infallible, 
If ever you hear a man speaking on the 
indrawn breath, you can be absolutely 
certain that he was educated at Cam- 
bridge and has pretentions to being 
an intellectual. 


Mordkin Returns 


(Continued from page 59) 


ward, we shall recognize the Mordkin 
we knew. When he unfolds the varied 
repertory, built up under his own ex- 
acting direction, we shall realize how 
experience has trained him to new 
reaches of his art. 

But if Mordkin has changed and 
grown, how much more have we, his 
audience, expanded! It is true, we 
have the same prompt reaction to beauty 
and novelty .. . the same enthusiasm 
for what we like . . . the same naive 
habit of adopting our idols. Kreisler, 
Austrian? Schumann-Heink, German? 
Balieff, Russian? George Arliss, Eng- 
lish? Caruso, Italian? Nonsense, 
they’re American! We made them in- 
ternational figures. They’re ours. 

And yet, we have changed. Mord- 
kin’s potential patrons to-day are 
legion instead of a coterie. Then, 
too, we have been educated. Wave 
after wave of the Ballet Russe has 
broken on our shores in the last 
thirteen years—Gest’s pioneer Saison 
Russe, with the first glimpse of the 
Bakst settings; Diaghileff and his 


amazing repertory, with Bolm left 
behind as hostage lest we forget; 
Fokine, summoned to infiltrate native 
spectacle; Bakst, Roerich, Anisfeld 
and other designers for the ballet as 
exhibiting guests; and countless lesser 
luminaries. America has become a 
training school for the appreciation 
of the dancer’s art. We haven't 
carried our enthusiasm to the point 
of becoming feud-torn connoisseurs 
of mere technique like the patrons 
of the ballet in Russia. We never 
shall, The matter rather than the 
manner will be our chief concern. 
But we have a wider artistic horizon. 
We enjoy with greater discrimination. 
In fact, one of the chief pleasures 
we shall have in renewing our ac 
quaintance with Mikhail Mordkin of 
Moscow will be to compare him, 
not at all invidiously, not only with 
the Mordkin we knew but with the 
others in the Russian cavalcade, and 
to prove to him with all good will, 
that we have learned much about 
his art since he was last with us. 
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es N the Brunswick Radiola, Bruns- Three Remarkable Features: but a scientifically combined unit, 
wick presents that which musi- 1 Requires no outside antenna—no ground wires. which one ree paimnainie: — 
cal authorities, artists and critics You can move it from room to room—plays wher- tiV€ assurance ot lasting satistaction 
join in acclaiming the most remark- ever you place it. through the years to come. 
able musical achievement oftheday. 2 Amazing selectivity permitting you to “cut out” At a turn of a lever it is the most 
; nares what you don’t want to hear and pick out instantly thrilling of all radios. At another 
For here is radio given a new qual- what you do. Consider what this means in big turn it is the supreme in a phono- 
ity of tonal beauty, clarity and ieee raph to keep the recorded music 
; musical excellence. An instrument Combines the superlative in radio with the super- ne Mt time yo your command. A 
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* The Federal Bumper 
Trade Mark 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Besides the Feder- 
al Metropolitan 
Bumper and Fend- 
er Guards illus- 
trated above, the 
Federal Line in- 
cludes Bumpers 
and rear Fender 
Guards of the dou- 
ble oil-tempered 
spring bar type. 


Federal-Agate Stop 
Signals prevent rear 
end collisions. Made 
of cast aluminum 
they never rust. New 
1925 model—$3.50 
at your dealer. For 
Christmas, packed 
in holly 
boxes. 


FEDERAL BUMPERS 








Flashing ‘Beauty —the polished 

nickel embossed ribs are distinctively set 
off by the rich luster of the satin black fin- 
ish of the balance of the bumper. A new 
rich effect is produced. 

That the Federal is not just another 
bumper is evidenced by the pronounced 
impression it has made since first exhib- 
ited at the New York Automobile Show 
last January. 

It is an entirely advanced type—a rev- 
olutionary improvement, harmonizing in 
design with motor car construction. 


Rear Fender Guards 
to Match 


They are eight inches deep with the same 
typical Federal embossed ribs—the whole 
structure conforming to the heavy appear- 
ance of the long skirted rear fenders. 


FEDERAL PRESSED STEEL CO. 
Jobbing Division 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Factory: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





FEDERAL PRESSED STEEL CO. 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Please forward copy of Federal Bumper Catalog No. 12 
and pamphlet on Federal-Agate Stop Signals. 











Mail one Federal-Agate Stop Signal to the above ad- 
dress—for which we will pay postman $3.50. 4 
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Cross-words and Their Consequences 


(Continued from page 69) 


S$ I look about our living-room 
now and see the tremendous array 
of reference books which I have gath- 
ered together I am filled with dismay. 
It was not long after our first fall that 
I realized that one dictionary would 
never do. It was constantly in de- 
mand. In self defense I was forced to 
buy a special one for myself. But this 
was only the beginning. 

Several years ago a friend had given 
my daughter an extensive set of vol- 
umes called The Book of Knowledge. 
This had always appeared to me to 
have everything in it but an index. 
The idea seemed to be that a child 
should read it through from beginning 
to end and thus learn everything there 
was to know. My daughter found this 
mine of information quite sufficient 
for her inaccurate puzzle solutions 
but my wife and I soon felt the need 
of what we had never had, namely an 
up-to-date encyclopedia. It was de- 
livered shortly and the installment 
payments are now numbered among 
our fixed charges. 

Alas, the fiendish demands of the 
puzzle makers know no bounds. A 
dictionary, an encyclopedia, what are 
these in view of the outrageous words 
which the experts ask us to produce? 
What can we do when we are asked 
to discover the name of “a substance 
yielding chrysphanic acid” and find 
that there is no such word as “chrys- 
phanic” in our dictionary? The an- 
swer, obviously, is to buy a larger 
dictionary. I have tried that. I have 
an unabridged affair that looks as if it 
were the mother superior of all the 
dictionaries in the world. It is so fat 
as to be disgusting. A stalwart table 
groans beneath its weight. But if 
you think that it contained enough in- 
formation you are mistaken. 

A little experience taught me that 
many words might be in this revolting 


tome without my being able to locate 
them. A brother addict, with the wild 
puzzle-look in his eyes, advised me to 
get a good thesaurus. “Beats the ‘dick’ 
hollow,” he said, “has al] the synonyms 
together where you want them.” Yoy 
see how it is with these fellows; they 
even call the dictionary pet names, 

By this time I too had become a 
hopeless word-hound. One by one and 
in bunches the light literature in my 
library gave shelf room to special 
dictionaries of biblical names, atlases 
and geographies, guides to mineral. 
ogy, books on botany and birds, Out. 
lines of everything, studies in astrono. 
my, ancient myths, foreign languages, 
Celtic fairy-tales, the coinage system 
of Bengal . . . my brain reels at the 
staggering amount of information by 
which I have been engulfed. 

How it will all end I can not tell, 
Every inch of wall space in my home 
gapes with information. My brain 
feels like a tightly-packed trunk, 
ready to burst at any moment. Some 
day, I know, I shall explode and cover 
the landscape for miles around with 
assorted equivalents and_ recondite 
words. It is with the greatest diff. 
culty that I have written this article, 
For every word that I have used a 
score of others have stood before me 
crying, “Use me, use me! I mean the 
same thing!” 

Quite naturally I have become so 
confused that I begin to doubt whether 
anything I have said means anything 
at all. And I must confess that a 
re-reading of the pages before me is 
far from reassuring. A small, a 
limited vocabulary has its advantages, 
It has also its comforts. For those who 
have not already fallen victims of 
this newest national disease, let my 
case be a warning. Before they first 
pick up a puzzle let them be sure that 
they can take it or leave it alone. 


The Portrait 


(Continued from page 47) 


During the ten months in which 
the villa had been closed and dark, an 
unusually damp season had combined 
with the salty air and the colours of 
the portrait to work a feat of mali- 
cious and almost miraculous destruc- 
tion. The moisture had traced on the 
classic chin of the great man the white 
beard of a very unkempt old man. 
The blisters in the paper made two 
bags under the eyes. Several grains of 
charcoal had smeared their way from 
the hair down over the face and had 
marked with age and wrinkles that 
conquering visage. Alice covered her 
eyes with her hands. 

“Why! Why—it’s vandalism!” 

Lily, more prosaic, sighed, “Who 
ever in the wide world would have 
thought of such a thing!” Then she 
added feverishly, “We won’t have to 
keep it here, will we?” 

“Heavens, no! It would make us 
ill!” 

“They gazed at each other. Lily 
thought that Alice looked very young 
with her slim figure; and Alice 
couldn’t help envying Lily’s com- 


plexion. “Just like a peach,” she 
thought. * * * * 

Their luncheon was full of une 
wonted chatter about massage, ex- 
ercise, clothes. They talked casually, 
as it were, of the prolonged youth 
of certain actresses, of their alleged 
amours. 

Lily suddenly exclaimed, apropos 
of nothing: “Good lord! A short 
life and a virtuous one! I prefer it 
long and merry!” and Alice referred 
several times to a man, one of their 
friends, “who should, unless I’m very 
much mistaken, be spending the sum- 
mer near here.” 

A fever of evasion, of selfish 
scheming, took possession of them; 
to conceal which they ate, drank, 
smoked and talked more freely than 
usual. 

Back in their little sitting room, 
Alice mercifully turned her head 
aside as she passed the portrait. It 
was the trivial Lily, rosy, fat, turning 
a little grey, 10 blew a scornfu 
puff of smoke into its face and said 

“The poor old thing!” 
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HE great Mercedes has reentered the Amer- 
ican field of exclusive cars. A greater car than ever, 
the new 1925 model, first shown at the recent Salon, 
has remained true to its aristocratic lineage and to 
its proud traditions of superservice. 


® But going a step further—the new car has been built 
purposely to conform to the American conception of 
luxurious motor car fineness, and to meet the exi- 
gencies of American traffic, particularly city traffic. 


@® Designed by Europe’s master engineers, the car func- 
tions faultlessly, is noiseless, extremely flexible, and of 
increased resiliency —factors which make for greater 
driving and riding ease. The lengthened wheelbase 
permits of a spacious, extremely comfortable seven 
passenger body. Of signal importance is the Super- 
charger—the Mercedes Company having been the 
first to install this feature in stock cars. 

Left Hand Drive 


AMERICAN MERCEDES COMPANY, INc. 
1781 Broadway, New York ‘Between 57th and 58th Streets 
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Belber Fitted 
Suitcase—just 
the gift that ap- 
peals to women 
who love pretty, 
practical things. 
Contains an ex- 
quisite toilet set 
in ivory, shell or 
amber. mov- 
able tray. 


A splendid 
gift for men 
who travel is 
this handsome 


Belber 


Cowhide 


Suitcase. It is 


unusually conve- 
nient to pack. 
Made in a va- 
riety of leathers. 


RUNKS«4 BAGS 


Belber Safe- 


Trunk—a _ per- 
fect gift, and 
one that has a 
year-round util- 
ity. Equipped 
with every con- 
venience for 
traveling and 
for use as an 
extra closet at 
home. 


Men like this 
Belber Mahog- 


any Cowhide Kit 


Bag. Roomy, du- 
rable and rich 
with the quiet 
good taste that 
appeals so 
strongly to a 
man. Other 
styles in a wide 
range of prices. 





Stores featuring the attractive Belber Spe- 
cials for Christmas will show you these and 
other practical, beautiful Belber Gifts. The 
name Belber is your guaranty of the finest 
quality and the most reasonable prices. 


Write for booklet showing Belber styles. 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG COMPANY, Philadelphia, Penna. 


World’s largest manufacturer of fine traveling goods 
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VANITY FAIR 


Thompson’ s Panorama 


(Continued from page 39) 


develop totally new arts—the art of 
the motor car body, for example, and 
the art of the advertising poster and 
of the electric sign. Architecture, they 
admit, we must have; but not the copy 
buildings of a Stanford White who de- 
posited a Petit Trianon at the foot of 
Pike’s Peak and an Italian palace in the 
heart of New York. For us the sky- 
scraper and the glass and structural- 
steel department stores are the normal 
types, not cathedrals, not villas. (This 
is what makes the wholly American 
Hotel Shelton a more interesting struc- 
ture than the Gothic Woolworth 
Building.) Instead of music we 
will have mechanical jazz; instead 
of literature, movie-captions, ads, 
and mottoes; instead of murals, elec- 
tric signs. Instead of the comedy of 
manners (English), or the social 
drama of sex (French), the theatre 
of ideas (foreign, including the 
Scandinavian), we have our own 
theatre of entertainment in vaude- 
ville and musical shows, which are 
confessedly the best in the world. 
Why should the Theatre Guild go to 
Buda-Pesth or Al Woods to Paris and 
London? 

The ramifications of this kind of 
artistic chauvinism are extraordinary. 
So fine a critic as Van Wyck Brooks 
is touched by it in a peculiar form. 
He is perpetually between Scylla and 
Charybdis: it grieves him to note that 
America fails to supply its artists a 
proper background, and it grieves 
him to note that, when they seek that 
background abroad, Europe corrupts 
them. He would like the great arts 
to develop @ Pamericaine. The writers 
in Broom seem still to be whooping 
it up for the new American arts, 
giving us to think that the very ma- 
terials and objects—the marble and 
the mythology of European sculp- 
ture, for example—are hostile to our 
temperament, irrelevant to our ex- 
perience, and wasteful of our talent, 
so that we would do better to create 
concrete garages as our medium of 
artistic expression. The furious effort 
to have foreign opera sung in Eng- 
lish, is a mild example, and_ the 
equally furious effort to find an 
American opera worth singing, is a 
pathetic example, of the same thing. 

Oddly, some of the chief supporters 
of this policy of isolation come from 
Europe. In England Miss Clemence 
Dane has recently spoken highly of 
our wild-west novels as the raw 
material of a new fiction—an ex- 
clusively American fiction, to be sure 
—not the fiction of Thackeray, Trol- 
lope, and Clemence Dane at any rate. 
Many young Frenchmen also adore 
Americanism in art: to them what is 
American is fresh and exotic and they 
usually want American arts to be as 
American as possible. After a recent 
showing of a movie of scenes and 
buildings in New York, Picasso re- 
marked, at a French movie theatre, 
“The Americans in the audience ap- 
plaude every time a skyscraper looks 
like a French cathedral by moon- 
light; and the French applaud every 
time a skyscraper looks like an Ameri- 
can skyscraper.” The type of Eng- 
lishman who expects every American 
to talk incomprehensibly witty slang, 





and to talk it through his nose, also 
likes American art to be ever s0 
American. This exaggerates the dif. 
ference between the two countries 
and spares the English the necessity 
of admitting that Americans have as 
much right as themselves—or as the 
Germans, to the tongue and art of 
Shakespeare. “Go on,” they say, “be 
dreadfully American; we love it.” 

Jingoes throughout the world un- 
derstand each other. ~ 

But, no matter what foreigners and 
patriots say, this exclusive American 
art will be a long time coming. The 
argument outlined above has every 
point in its favour for the construc. 
tion of extremely handsome motor 
cars and persuasively attractive posters 
and billboards; but it lacks the point 
of fact, which is that no matter how 
“artistic”? a thing may be, it will not 
give the highest aesthetic pleasure un- 
less it is the work of a creative artist 
intent on expressing and communicat- 
ing something of his own. The de- 
sign of a cloud-swept sky is often 
excellent, and with colour and atmos- 
phere the effect is ravishing. But it 
lacks the significance of a painting of 
the same scene—the necessary emotion 
has not been transmitted by the wind 
and the sky. Or, take the case of 
manufactured objects: the most beau- 
tiful motor car I ever saw stood in 
the Isotta-Fraschini windows in New 
York about a year ago. The body, 
by Le Baron, was superb in its grace, 
and all the more admirable because 
each line was functionally correct. 
There was nothing put on merely for 
ornament and every portion of 
the body corresponded to the chassis 
and had a motoring reason for exist 
ing. It expressed power, comfort, 
and motor. I took people to see it as 
I would take them to see a painting 
in a picture gallery. 

Yet the satisfaction given by the 
car was not at all the same as the 
satisfaction which a great picture 
gives. There were artistic qualities 
in the car and as a result the beholder 
had certain aesthetic satisfactions. But, 
except in the broadest sense, it was 
not a work of art at all. For the in- 
tention does count, and in making 
that motor car the designer had evi- 
dently not been trying to transmit an 
emotion by means of lines, planes, 
wood, glass, paint, and metal. He 
was trying to make a good-looking 
and comfortable place to sit in, cover- 
ing a mechanical apparatus. When 
John Sargent was asked to do the 
walls of the Boston Library he was 
not asked to paint something agree- 
able to sit near, as a covering for a 
blank wall. He was asked to paint 
murals, and, wherever he merely 
covered blank spaces the results are 
unhappy. ; 

The whoopers-up of pure American 
art ought to make themselves im- 
stantly responsible for the production 
of such works as America creates 
more satisfactorily than any other 
country—the arts of popular enter- 
tainment, of vaudeville, of the comic 
strip, of the fantastic and farcical 
movie, of musical shows, and of Jazz. 
They may use them, as Mr. Bishop 

(Continued on page 118) 
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Will your Christmas stocking, in 
this happy year, hold more than 
ever before? At your service, here 
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and now, is a stocking that will 
hold more. Sturdiness! The out- 
standing fact about Phoenix ho- 


































siery is that it carries those who NN 
walk within it over record miles, y/ 
in elegance, and at low cost. This Ne 


world’s most wanted hosiery is 
made in all the modish shades of 
silk, and silk-and-wool, for men, 
women and children. “The one 
complete line”—it is sold every- 
where. Your Christmas stocking. 
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Try This 


See how your teeth look then 


ERE is a new way of teeth 

cleaning—a modern, scien- 
tific way. Authorities approve it. 
Leading dentists everywhere ad- 
vise it. 

Ask for this ten-day test. Watch 
the results of it. See for yourself 
what it means to your teeth— 
what it means in your home. 


The film problem 


Film has been the great tooth 
problem. A viscous film clings to 
your teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. Old ways of brushing do 
not effectively combat it. So mil- 
lions of teeth are dimmed and 
ruined by it. 

Film absorbs stains, making 
the teeth look dingy. It is the 
basis of tartar. It holds food 
substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the 





Way 


combat that film. Careful tests 
have amply proved them. 

They are now embodied, with 
other most important factors, in 
a dentifrice called Pepsodent. 

Millions of people now use this 
tooth paste, largely by dental ad- 
vice. A 10-Day Tube is now sent 
free to everyone who asks. 


Its five effects 


Pepsodent combats the film in 
two effective ways. It highly 
polishes the teeth, so film less 
easily adheres. 

It stimulates the salivary flow 
—Nature’s great  tooth-protect- 
ing agent. It multiplies the starch 
digestant in the saliva, to digest 
starch deposits that cling. It mul- 

tiplies the alkalinity of 








acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 
Germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are 
the chief cause of pyor- 


Protect the |} 
Enamel 


Pepsodent dis- 
integrates the 


the saliva, to neutralize 
acids which cause 
tooth decay. 

Modern _ authorities 
deem these effects essen- 


rhea. Thus most tooth film, then re- tial. Every use of Pep- 
troubles are now traced pending ape ved sodent brings them all. 

to film. than enamel. This test, we believe, 

Combat it daily ng EA on will bring to your home 

which contains a new era in teeth clean- 

Dental science has harsh grit. ing. And benefits you 








now found ways to daily 








never had before. 
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Pepsadent 





The New-Day Dentifrice 











THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 





Dept. 367, 1104 S$. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


You'll see and feel 


10-DAY TUBE FREE a Send this coupon for a 


10-Day Tube. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of 
the viscous film. See how 
teeth become whiter as the 
film-coats disappear. 








CUT OUT THE COUPON NOW 











VANITY FAIR 


It’s Hard to be Bad When You’re Good 


(Continued from page 56) 


THE Lapy: Yes, two babies, I said. 
And I think an apology is abaht in 
order, too. 

NIGEL: Oh—er—of course I do 
apologise—er—Maggie. I’m a stupid 
ass. (He must escape. What excuse can 
he find?) 1 say, that man with the 
beard is doing nothing but stare at you, 

THE Lapy: Well, wot if ’e is? 

NIGEL: And you’d probably like to 
meet him. 

THE Lapy: Well, now, ’e does look 
interestin? don’t ’e. Why not? 

NIGEL: (rising triumphantly ) Noth- 
ing simpler. [Pll bring him over. 
(He arrives before the bearded one, 
who looks up curiously) Ehm! Er 
—pardon, monsieur, mais vous étais 
faisant des yeux a cette femme, n’est 
pas? 

THE BEARDED ONE: (smiling) Per- 
haps I could understand you better if 
you spoke English, m’sieu’. 

NIGEL:(stiffily) I-beg your pardon. 
I said you appeared to be staring at 
that lady. 


THE BEARDED ONE: Well,—pos- 


sibly. 
NIGEL: May I ask you why? 
THE BEARDED ONE: Certainly, 
m’sieu’. 


NIGEL: Well, why? 

THE BEARDED ONE: Because it hap- 
pened to please me to do so, m’sieu’. 

NIGEL: (Ye gods! He’s getting into 
a fight! Not what he intendedat all) 
But was it because you wanted to 
meet her? (Now he’s leading it 
around ) 

THE BEADED ONE: No, not at all. 

NIGEL: (in great difficulty) But I 
say, you know, she noticed you were 
staring at her. 

THE BEARDED ONE: Yes, I thought 
so. 

NIGEL: And she would like to meet 
you. 

THE BEARDED ONE: (rising abrupt- 
ly) Ah, well! My dear sir, why did 
you not say so? Any thing I can do 
to accommodate a lady. 

NicEL: (delighted) Well—er— 
shall we go over now! 

THE BEARDED ONE: Parfaitement. 
(The pair start across the room) 

NIGEL: (as they reach the lady) 
Madame, I want you to know my 
very old friend, Monsieur—er (turns 
confusedly to the bearded one) So 
stupid of me; your name’s slipped 
me for the moment. 

THE BEARDED ONE: (bowing over 
her hand) Monsieur Le Blanc. 

THE Lapy: (bursts into a gay peal 
of laughter) 1 want yuh to know my 
*usband, Master Nigel! (then, to the 
bearded one) Dearie, this is young 


Master Nigel. Yuh know, I used to 
work for ’is family. 

THE BEARDED ONE: I have often 
heard my wife speak of your family, 

NIGEL: (completely submerged) 
Your husband? 

THE Lapy: The very syme. Aynt 
’e a daisy? I met *im after I left 
your mother, when I was working at 
the Savoy and ’e was a chef there, 
French, originally, but passed most of 
?is life in London. Now ’es chef ere 
in this restaurant and I often come 
an dine with ’im, late, after ’es finished 
supervising the regular dinners. Yes, 
’e was late tonight and I was g9 
?>ungry I couldn’t wait for him. 

THE BEARDED ONE: (very gra. 
cious) It was m/’sieur’s homard that 
kept me. Had I known who you 
were I would have joined you at first, 
but my wife meets many of my clien- 
tele and, with some, I hesitate to in. 
trude—so I took the other table, 

NIGEL: (his only thought is to 
escape) Oh, yes—of course—yes— 
quite. Well, I must be running on, 
Er—awfully glad to have seen you 
again Mag—er, Madame. (He dis 
covers a waiter at his elbow murmur. 
ing, “L’ Addition, m’siew.” He to'e 
the bill) Oh, yes, I almost foxgot, 
(He glances at the total. It seems 
large. He looks again. Her dinner i; 
included in the bill. Better to pay it 
without argument and escape.) 

THE Lapy: And, do yuh know, 
dearie, Nigel paid your lobster dish 
a great compliment. This is is 
twenty-first birthday and ’is one idea 
of celebratin’ it was to come ’ere all 
by ’isself to ’ave some of your homard 
thermidor. Wasn’t it, Nigel? 

NIGEL: Yes—rather—well, good 
night. 

THE BEARDED ONE: What fine, 
moral people you English are. How 
different from the way one of our 
French boys would celebrate his birth. 
day. 

NIGEL: (backing away) Yes—er— 
well, good night (exit). 

THE Lapy: And to think, dearie, 
that ’e recognized me immediately ’e 
saw me—after five years. So nice 
an’ democratic. And ’e didn’t care if 
I ’ad ben ’is mother’s pantry girl. 
(Nigel is by now tearing down the 
stairway to the street. In his ears 
there sounds a ringing of cockney and 
of French laughter, en casserole. Con- 
fusion, in him, has given way to de- 
spair. As the curtain falls we can 


hear Nigel’s voice on the sidewalk be- 
low giving the taxi driver his Aunt 
Mathilda’s address. Nigel is twenty- 
one.) 
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Here’s A Dinner 
Coat That'll Be 
Asked Again! 


6. UT close without girting the 
figure—snug in the collar and 
the shoulders but easy at the 
waist—a piece of exquisite work- 
manship flowering into a pair 
of soft roll lustrous lapels and 
possessing that casual air which 





is the chief charm of a dinner 
coat or a dinner companion. 


Coat and Trousers 


Priced at $5 ev 


White and Black Waistcoats, $8.50 to $25.00 


BROADWAY at 49th STREET 
279 Broadway 47 Cortlandt St. 
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The Gilt 
that Gals (O_O 
a fi {fetime pcoreeen 


how long you'll 
live! Look at it! That’s 
how long Kum-a-part cuff 
buttons are guaranteed to | 
last! In fact, the new, 
patented case-hardened 
tip will outlive you. 


An assuring thought truly 
when you buy for yourself; 
an impressive one when you 
give a pair to a friend. And 
tho one pair lasts a life time 
every man will welcome sev- 
eral designs to match his favor- 
ite shirt patterns. 





Already over 10 million men 
are Kum-a-part boosters. The | 
smartness—the convenience, 
simplicity and positive grip 
of the click-open, snap-shut 
action have won them over. 


Now with the new improve- 
ments and a life-time guaran- 
tee, why should anyone accept 
weak imitations or fuss with 
clumsy, old style buttons! 


Be sure the buttons you buy 
are stamped Kum-a-part. It’s 
bad enough to have an imita- 
tion, certainly you would not 
give one. 


Priced up to $25 the reir 
Write for Correct Dress Chart “15” 
The Baer & Wilde Company 
Attleboro, Mass., U.S. A. 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


-the snap with the lifetime guarantee 
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[JUST as the congested 

P jan at Fifth Avenue 

and Forty-Second Street 

; respects the whistle and 

eine — the raised hand of the 
Pas Traffic Officer—so does 

the clear, penetrating but 


never offensive tone of 
the 


command the imme- 
diate attention of the 
pedestrian and _ tri- 
umphs over all traffic. 
To hear its distinctive 
tone is to want it in- 


This Trade Mark and the 
. stalled on your car. 


words Robert Bosch iden- 
i all genuine original 
th Products—as sold 
yorld over, since 1887 





Its graceful lines and attractive finish make 
it a fitting accessory for the very finest car. 


Operates from your regular battery. 


A demonstration at your Dealer’s will prove 
a revelation. If you cannot secure locally, 
advise, and we shall see that you are prompt- 
ly supplied. 


Every Motorist should send for latest de- 
scriptive literature on Bosch Horns, Mag- 
netos, Spark Plugs, Spot Lights and Asso- 
ciated Products. 


Robert Bosch Magneto Company, Inc. 
Orto Hens, President 
125 West 64th Street New York 
Chicago Branch: 1302 South Wabash Ave. 
Sales and Service Stations in Principal Cities the World Over 


The Genuine Original Bosch means Robert Bosch only 
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The New 1925 


MARK RBEGISTEREO 


MARAZ 


Golf Bag 


HE ideal Christmas token for a 

golfing friend—the new model 
Burr-Key Golf Bag — 

Equipped with the 

IMPROVED BURR-KEY 

aXe bi ttye:1e) (ome w etete | Come-tete MB (ae: Mas Re) o) 
—has labor-saving features that will 
help to improve his game through- 
out 1925. 
Other exclusive Burr-Key features 
are the Metal Bottom, Locked Pocket, 
Towel Clip, New Shoulder-Strap 
Fastener and Partition Arrangement. 

For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 


R. H. BUHRKE CO. 


{Established 1877) 
1238-1250 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago 


New York Office and Showroom: 


258 Broadway 
Manufactured in Canada by 
Woods Manufacturing Co., Ltd 
Ottawa, Montreal, 
Toronto and Winnipeg 





BUHRKE 
Metal Bottom 


“Look for the 
name and the re 
tag”’ 
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To possess the Lincoln 
is to know that no 







worthier or more com- 
pletely satisfactory car 
can be had throughout 






the world. 








LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
Division of 
Ford Motor Company 
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Cet ouwrla 


Don’t admit tt 1s insomnia until you have given sleep a fair chance 


Are you one of the “light sleepers” 
who start awake whenever a latch 
clicks, a light glows, a curtain flaps 
or a car roars by in the street? 


Does your night’s rest begin with 
counting sheep and end, perhaps, 
with some ugly dream? How often 
do you hear the clock strike two? 


Dull brains, weary bodies, lack of 
energy follow such fatiguing nights. 
Yet their commonest cause is over- 
looked because it is so common. 


An uncomfortable bed, a spring that 
sags and creaks, ora lumpy mattress 


SIMMONS 


Bells Mattresses Springs: Built for Sleep 


and BEDROOM FURNITURE 


may provoke a spell of restlessness 
that will banish sleep for hours. 


Take ten minutes tonight to get ac- 
quainted with the bedding you sleep 
on. Then compare it with the Sim- 
mons mattresses and springs your 
dealer will show you in many styles 
at the lowest prices for which they 
can be built of safe, new materials. 


Think what long, restful nights will 
do for you. Aren’t health, energy and 
success cheap at the cost of Sim- 
mons sleep equipment? The Purple 
Label is the finest mattress made. 


An air of quiet comfort is given this informal bed- 
room by a nice balance of cheerful color and restful 
tint. The corn-colored curtains of silk rep are 
bound with orange grosgrain ribbon. The figured 
chintz shade is adeep maize. Its designandcolorare 
repeated in bedspreads and pillow covers of chintz. 
These, as well as the curtains, might be of silk or 
mercerized rep, linen or poplin. A soft rose-brown 
rug covers the floor of waxed oak. The walls are 
finished in warm gray, with ceiling in white. Chif- 
forette, dresser and table are from a complete new 
suite of Simmons steel furniture, Windsor in spirit, 
Design 121, Color H, Venetian green, with panels 
outlined in ivory and gold. Supplied also in finishes 
reproducing walnut and mahogany. The beds are 
Design 1058. For twelve other interesting colir 
schemes, write for “Restful Bedrooms” to The 
Simmons Company,666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 





Be sure you find this 
label on the sieep 
equipment you buy 
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W hat they want... 
through coupons 











With the coupons of 


well chosen bonds 





they can do what 
they most wish—purchase 
something they really want, or 
deposit them in the bank. A 
coupon froma high grade bond 
is itself an object lesson in the 
results of thrift and sound in- 


vestment. 


THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 


National City Bank Building, New York 


BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 
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P. A. Starck Residence, Chicago 
Ernest Mayo, Architect 


“Only the home can found a state.” 
—Joseph Cook 


Is Your 


Building Investment 
Permanently Sound? 


.. the building of “your own roof- 
tree’ go the best of life's dreams and 
hopes. This is the intangible investment 
from which you receive positive and last- 
ing returns. Is your actual money invest- 
ment equally sound? 

Do you realize that when you build of 
Indiana Limestone your home will have a 
higher re-sale value years hence than homes 
built of cheaper materials? This is due to 
the fact that disintegration, occurring more 
or less in all building materials, is reduced 
to a minimum in Indiana Limestone, which 
has the peculiar quality of hardening on 
exposure to the air. Indiana Limestone does 
not deteriorate in either beauty or durabil- 
ity with the passing of the years. For this 
reason, when used in home building, it rep- 
resents an investment that is permanently 
sound. 

x 2s Our handsomely illustrated book- 
tees. let, “Distinctive Houses of Indiana 
Limestone,” will be sent free upon 

request. Address, Indiana Lime- 





The Pyramids remain today 
as permanent evidence that 


limestone is the world’s most stone Quarrymen’s Association, Box 
enduring building material. 757, Bedford, Indiana. 
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for women in natural undyed 

a slightly brushed, in light leaf Camel Hair Velour. 
— Wood buttons of matching 

color . 


others plain—of Camel Hair, Mohair 
Cashmere, Alpaca and Vicuna, from 
$7.50 to $60.00. 











cJimely Suggestions 
as the Holiday Season Approaches 
he Gift “Practical— for Heim, for Her 


AREFULLY tailored house gown of 
delightfully soft imported camel 
hair with shawl collar. Trimmed with 
matching silk cord and silk girdle. 
Sizes 34 to 44 $48.00 
Larger Sizes $5.00 Additional 
Tecks of camel hair that come in tan 
for men, and tan, saxe blue or rose 
for women. 


Women’s $3.75 Men’s $4.25 


Slippers of soft brown leather that may 
easily be folded are lined for warmth 
with soft camel hair. 


Women’s $4.50 Men’s $5.00 


Camel hair mules with thin leather 
soles. In natural tan shade. 


Women’s $2.25  Men’s $2.75 


House slippers 
of tan camel 
hair are warm 
on the coldest 
day. 
Women’s 
$2.75 

Men’s $3.75 


Smartly tailored coat-style sweater This becoming Dressing Gown is 
Al carefully tailored of fine pure 


Light weight $47.00 


$12.50 Medium weight 55.00 


| Other sweaters for men and women 
some plaid, or with Jacquard front 


Mail orders given careful and prompt attention. 











VANITY FAIR 


The Soul Story of Gladys Vanderdecker 


(Continued on page 94) 


The appropriateness of this selection 
becomes apparent only when the reader 
understands a supremely important 
fact, i. e. that, coincident with the 
throwing open of the secret door by 
Mr. Bullinski, our astonished eyes be- 
held—side by side in a single soap- 
box—no less than five offspring, all 
males and all in a state of Nature and 
graduated as to diminutiveness, 

“Jackie, Jamie, Johnny, Jimmie, and 
my youngest, Joey,” crooned their 
mother, in quiet ecstasy. 

The father fell upon his enormous 
knees playfully, and began poking 
and punching the infants one by one 
in a delightfully affectionate way. 
A perfect chorus of ahgoos and dah- 


dahs greeted his efforts. 

Something told us that we were not 
needed here. We paused an instant, 
contemplating the entire beauty of the 
scene; then, with tears in our eyes and 
joy in our heart, tiptoed out. We 
went slowly down the five flights, and 
into the sunny street—happy in the 
happiness of Gladys Vanderdecker and 
her stalwart hero-husband; proud in 
the conviction that, so long as true 
love marriages between the rich and 
the noble, the smart and the good, 
continue in this country, and as long as 
institutions like the Bullinski home 
persist, the destiny of America and of 
the human race is more than secure, 


Busy, Blasé Broadway 


(Continued from page 54) 


infected the manager, who begins to 
fear there may be more in it than he 
thought. The result is that he alter- 
nately broods and sends radiograms. 
What’s more, he can’t make up his 
mind whether the distinguished Eng- 
lish actor ought to open in Washing- 
ton or Syracuse. He, therefore, 
changes the booking every two days, 
and after a tremendous expenditure 
of energy on the part of the whole 
staff, the actor opens in Baltimore. 

Even the boss doesn’t escape the 
contagion. Every now and then, he 
looks at his secretary, orders all the 
doors closed, refuses to emerge except 
by way of the fire-escape, and goes 
about with the air of a man who has 
put his foot in it. 

Another difficulty has arisen. The 
boss is under the impression that he 
doesn’t get enough publicity. As he 
never reads the papers, this presents 
a serious problem. The result is, that 
on his way to luncheon, he will en- 
gage six press agents, right on the 
curb, Five of them will take him 
seriously and report for final inter- 
views. As the boss never remembers 
small matters, he will develop a per- 
secution complex and go to Paris, 
where he will break down completely 
from sheer boredom. 

I sit at my desk and study the 
bathing beauties in the daily tabloids, 
The boss’s secretary staggers in like 
the runner from Marathon. 

“The boss wants you,” are his dying 
words. He is now, like Sheridan, 
twenty offices away. I tread sedately, 
as befits my spats. The staff is not 
too busy to observe them and to com- 
ment appropriately. Is it possible I 
also do card tricks and am of gypsy 
descent? 

As I advance triumphant, door by 
door, the winded courier is ahead of 
me, holding open the gates. I enter 
the sanctum, and the messenger with- 


ture—head well down in his big- 
backed chair, feet well up on his big- 
backed desk, where the head and feet 
of a busy man ought to be. We have 
a snifter of Scotch apiece, in honour 
of George Washington, or the Bush 
Building or something. 

“What’s new, sweetheart?” asks 
the boss. 

“Not a thing,” say I. ‘“What’s all 
the noise for outside?” 

He turns his head slowly on its 
comfortable pivot and looks at me 
with faint surprise. 

“What noise?” he asks. 

“The actors have taken the place 
by storm and stress,” I answer. 

He turns his head back and smokes, 

“IT dunno,” is his verdict. 

Shortly afterwards, the Marathon 
runner breaks in again with a bowl 
of soup and a triangle of apple-pie. 
It is the boss’s lunch. That potentate 
gulps the soup, and tries to get all 
the pie he cares for in as few bites 
as possible. It isn’t because he’s in a 
hurry, but because that’s the way he 
likes to do it. It’s a good, Saxon way 
too, but his secretary has noticed it, 
imagined there was something big 
afoot, and is by this time running 
around the office in more circles than 
ever. In about half an hour, his 
activities will infect the boss, who 
will at once begin putting in long- 
distance telephone calls. 

I emerge for luncheon. As I have 
all afternoon, I go to the automat 
with the other loafers. The rush there 
is more restful. I encounter a col- 
league from another office. 

“Busy?” I ask. 

He describes a circle three times, 
at a Zev canter. 

“Rushed to death,” he mutters. 

“What’s dojn’??” I inquire. 

“Not a thing,” he answers, pursuing 
his coffee. 

It’s the New York idea; the old 
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Chicago draws, with the gratified smile of a ennui game. And that’s the way it 

590 Fifth Ave.—306 Fifth Ave. 222 No. Michigan Ave. man who has put over something big, goes on, indoors and out, on the i 
Near 32nd St. against tremendous odds. busiest street in the world, so help i 

ie Philadelphia a, The boss is in his accustomed pos- me Heaven! MH 
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Evening Dress 


In the Dinner Jacket, both style and 
tailoring should be at their best. As | 
produced by Hickey-F'reeman these gar- 
ments have a softness of finish attain- 
able only by fine workmanship on fine 


materials. 


Their ease of fit, grace of line, and 
enduring beauty make clear that they 
are correctly designed and superbly 


tailored. . 


And they have unobtrusive but unmis- 
takable style. 


At leading stores | 
throughout the country 


Hickey-Ffreeman Go. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
New York Office, 200 Fifth Ave. | 
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Bt Is Bereby Agreed that Wm. Demuth & Co., in the 
event of said bow! cracking or burning through, as a result of 
reasonable use within two years from date of purchase, will 
replace the pipe. complete, free of charge; and that if the stem 
breaks due to any fault of material, will replace the stem: pro- 
vided that in either case the pipe is returned to the Company 
with this policy, together with name of dealer from whom 
purchased. 








, Wd 
230 FIFTH 
NEY 


“World's Largest Makers of Fi 


The Owner 
ofa Milano Pipe 


enjoys the rich beauty of age-mellowed, 
specially seasoned Italian briar (the rarest 
of all briars ) wrought and fashioned by the 
hands of craftsmen. He knows the solace 
and contentment of owning a pipe that 
smokes sweet from the very first puff. And 
he knows that this perfect pipe is fully 
protected by the regular Insurance Policy 
which came with the Milano when he 
bought it. Twenty-four Shapes: $3.50 up. 
Look for the White Triangle on the Stem. 


Wea. DEMUTH & CO. 230 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Fine Pipes 


MILAN 
Chhe Insured Pi 


Sts awoe" 





2ff 
CAbereas Wm. Demuth & Co. guarantee the bow! of this ogy ’ 
W. D.C. Milano Pipe to be hand-made from genuine by at / 
Specially Seasoned \mported Briar and Ys o) 
Whereas the stem of said pipe is hand cut and fashioned F:4 
from solid vulcanite EO 
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Smart fashion decrees 


Dinner (clothes of “Diagonshire’ 


THE NEW DIAGONAL WEAVE 


Since fashion is more and more dictated by the youth- 
ful mind, time-worn prejudices have given way in favor 
of more zestful modes. 


In keeping with this trend, Scheyer has developed 
“Diagonshire,” the new diagonal weave for dinner 
clothes. Strictly speaking, “Diagonshire” is more than 
a material —it is a mode—for Scheyer Tailored dinner 
clothes embody the diagonal motif throughout — in the 
luxurious linings as well as the body material. 


How truly this exclusive Scheyer development inter- 
prets this youthful fancy is instantly apparent at the 
more exclusive gatherings. 


Scheyer “Tailored 


SCHEYER G~ COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 








VANITY FAIR 


Broadway’s Charming Little Supper Clubs 


(Continued from page 42) 


any such broilers on the gridiron as 
those which now went through their 
formations before them. As one of 
the lads said when the beautiful 
squad of squabs suddenly wheeled and 
began attacking the opposite goal, “O 
boy, some team! . all full-backs.” 

What was more natural than for 
the young collegians to decide, on 
the spur of the moment, to make up 
a team among themselves and have 
a romp with the Kampus Klub stars? 
No sooner said than done. With the 
skill which only college training can 
give, the boys instantly fell into the 
formation known as a “flying wedge.” 
As an inspired leader barked out a 
signal, “Four-eleven-forty-four,” they 
crashed across the room, 

But, alas and alack, at almost the 
same moment a similar formation, 
made up of brawny waiters, rushed 
from the side-lines. At exactly the 
point where the two wedges met, 
head-on, stood my table. I am not 
able to say just what happened dur- 
ing the next few moments. Though 
not an active participant I was thrown 
for a loss. I have seen Yale and 
Harvard in many a gruelling struggle, 
but never have I witnessed a combat 
like this, with three teams on the field 
at the same time. The collegians were 
intent on tackling the Kampus co-eds 
while the waiters devoted theiy atten- 
tion to putting the collegians out of 
business. A whistle suddenly blew 
which I thought must have been 
sounded by the referee. He proved 
to be a policeman who was calling in 
substitutes from the street. The game 
was over with no scoring by anyone. 


In thinking the matter over, at the 
hospital, I realized that it had been 
a disappointing ending of a charming 
evening. 

Perhaps the instances I have given 
will convey to the out of town reader 
an idea of the new spirit to be found 
in the night clubs of New York. For 
this change from the formal to the 
gay, from the public performances of 
paid entertainers to the intimate and 
clubby get-together parties of fellow 
club members, we have our reformers 
and legislators to thank. 

Such evenings as I have described 
would have been frowned upon in 
the old, unregenerate, wide-open days, 
Now, behind closed doors, in the pri- 
vacy of one’s own club, such be. 
haviour is no one’s business but our 
own. It may irk some of the sterner 
guardians of the public’s morals to 
think that this sort of thing has been 
the logical and inevitable outcome of 
their all too repressive measures, 
They have failed to realize, appar- 
ently, what older civilizations have 
long known, that the bluer the laws 
the redder the lights. 

They should be content with what 
they have accomplished and _ ponder 
the truth that at times it is just as well 
to leave bad enough alone. As I think 
of the Spirit of Pleasure, driven out 
of the bright zone of Broadway to 
disport herself in the darker areas of 
the side streets, I can well imagine that 
blythe goddess singing, with something 
of bitterness in her abandon, thes: 
heart-breaking words: 

“You made me what I am to-day; 
I hope you’re satisfied.” 


The House of the Second Chance 


(Continued from page 41) 


premiere, Mr. Courtleigh, with only a 
week’s preparation, leaped heavily in- 
to the production. After a first per- 
formance, which resolved itself largely 
into a nervous antiphonal duet be- 
tween the unhappy Courtleigh and the 
prompter, there was probably no one 
in the audience who did not know 
that the trucks would soon be backing 
up at the stage door to get the scenery. 
But I hope there was someone there 
who turned to an incredulous friend 
and said: “Some day this play will 
come back to New York and you won’t 
be able to get near the box office.” I 
hope there was such a prophet in that 
audience because it is pleasant to think 
of anyone so rich in the chance to 
say: “I told you so!” 

The Guardsman is a comedy played 
out in the home of an actor and 
actress. They have been married six 
months and his knowledge of her 
populous past gives him so disturbing 
a clue to the periodicity of her emo- 
tions that he fears her ear is cocked 


for the step of a lover . . . any lover 
... in the hall. In an agony of 
jealousy, he decides upon a course of 
action that will serve at once to keep 
his home inviolate, to test his wife's 
fidelity and to demonstrate to her that 
he is a better actor than she has ever 
been convincingly willing to admit. 
So, disguised as a mildly barbaric 
Russian general, he comes a-courting 
at his own hearth, and in the love- 
making that follows you have some- 
thing of the acute dramatic interest 
and the human poignancy that marks 
another wooing in another play. In 
a sense you have the wretched, love- 
sick Cyrano back again in the shadow 
under Roxane’s balcony. 

In The Guardsman, Alfred Lunt 
and Lynn Fontanne are equal to all 
the demands of this high comedy and 
by their performances suggest afresh 
how safely and how inevitably the 
American theatre will rely on them 
during the ten years that lie just 


ahead. 
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Christmas Gifts 
at McCutcheon’s 


FOR THE MAN 


Dressing Gown of pure undyed 
Camel’s-hair trimmed with silk braid, 
at $35, $45, $50, $65 and $75. 
Camel’s-hair Slippers to match, 
$4.50. a pair. Comfy Slippers at 
$2.00, $2.50 and $3.50 a pair. 
Imported Flannel Pajamas of striped 
flannel, $10.50. 
Pure Silk Pajamas in a wide range 
of colors, $10.50, $12.50, $16.50. 
Handkerchief with cord border, 75c 
each, $9.00 a dozen. 

Handkerchief of pure Linen with 
cords and tapes in border and in hem, 
75c each, $9.00 a dozen. 





GIFTS FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN 


Golf Coat of slightly brushed worsted. Colors: tan, navy, poudre 
blue, almond green, rust or black. Sizes 34 to 42. $8.75. 


Imported Scotch Wool Scarf. Plaided in brown and tan, tan 
and blue or tan and green, $5.00. 


Pink Silk Jersey Step-in Chemise. McCutcheon make, $2.95. 
All Silk Hose with clox embroidered in contrasting color. 


Black with white, brown with buff, fawn with brown and grey 
with black. $4.25. 


Pure Linen Handkerchief either with Revere stitching and 
an Armenian edge or with an embroidered corner and a scal- 
loped edge. 75c each 
Monogrammed Bath Set of 2 bath towels, 2 wash cloths, and 
1 bath mat in pink, blue, helio, yellow with checkered border. 
Boxed and tied with ribbon, ready to present. (Be sure to 
print initials in ordering this set.) $12.00. 
AlL-Linen Huckaback Towel with attractive border. 


~ 15 x 24” $12.00 a doz. 
\ 18 x 32” $15.00 “ 
\ 22 x 38’ $20.00 “ 


} ORDERS BY MAIL 

’ Orders or inquiries by mail will 
receive immediate and careful atten- 
tion insuring an early delivery. 








James McCutcheon & Co. 


Department No. 38 
Fifth Avenue, 33d and 34th Streets, New York 

















VANITY FAIR 


Light and Heavyweight Music 


(Continued from page 44) 


Brahms or Wolf. 

In music, as in boxing, the hardest 
hitting can only come from the biggest 
men. A Jimmy Wilde hits with mar- 
vellous force for his weight; but his 
most terrific blow could not have the 
force of one of Dempsey’s, though 
Wilde may have the greater speed. 
We can only get our values right in 
music if we recognise that neither 
weight nor speed in itself, is the de- 
sideratum, but that each has its uses 
and its virtues, and that the best results 
come when the heavy-weight has speed 
in addition,—not the absolute speed 
of the fly-weight, but the maximum 
or speed compatible with his bulk. No 
German composer has ever had the 
speed of Rossini; but Rossini gets pace 
at the expense of force of blow. In 
the 18th century and the early 19th, 
the constant complaint of the Italians 
against German music was that it was 
too “scientific,” too “learned.” What 
they meant was that the Germans 
relied more on richness of harmony 
than on freedom of melody. It is 
evident that a melody based upon two 
or three simple harmonies has a better 
chance of working up speed than a 
melody the movement of which has to 
adapt itself to frequent harmonic 
changes. We can see what was at the 
back of the minds of these old lovers 
of swift Italian melody if we com- 
pare Cimarosa with Mozart. The 
latter never attains to the sheer pace 
of the former; in all German music, 
in fact, it would be impossible to find 
anything so swift-footed as one of the 
ensembles in Cimarosa’s opera Le 
Astuzie Femminili; the only things, 
indeed, with which we can compare 
this are some pages from Rossini’s 


Barber and the quintet in Carmen, 
But speed like this can be obtained 
only at the expense of force. The 
bigger German musical machine,—a 
typical work of Bach or Handel or 
Wagner or Brahms or _ Strauss-- 
achieves less swiftness but greater 
strength of stroke; and strength, finely 
controlled, is surely as admirable as 
swiftness. It is all a question of the 
proportion of muscle to bulk. A song 
of Fauré or Reynaldo Hahn looks to 
the hasty eye more cleanly built than, 
say, Hugo Wolf’s Geh’, Geliebter ; but 
it is not so in reality. There are more 
notes in the Wolf, but there is not one 
more than there ought to be. This is 
a heavy-weight song; but it is as free 
from superfluous flesh as the fly- 
weight song; and it does, in virtue of 
its weight, something that the more 
lightly-built song cannot do. Mr, 
Finck has warned us, and rightly, 
against being taken in by mere 
“Jumboism” in music. But great size 
and great strength are not necessarily 
Jumboism, and there are certain 
achievements only possible to a com- 
bination of size and strength. A per- 
fect song is a better thing than a poor 
symphony; but the world holds a per- 
fect symphony to be an even more 
wonderful thing than a perfect song, 
and rightly. Better an exquisite 
cameo than an ugly warehouse; but 
a superb cathedral is even better than 
an exquisite cameo, and calls for 
more genius in the making. It will 
be time enough for the partisans of 
the fly-weight in music to sniff at the 
heavy-weight when the fly-weights can 
carry through, with their smaller 
muscles, the sort of work that comes 
so easily to the men of bigger muscle. 


Thompson’ s Panorama 


(Continued from page 108) 


suggested in a recent issue of Vanity 
Fair, as raw material, or they may 
love them for themselves alone. For 
myself, I doubt whether these arts will 
ever express everything in America; 
(they will always express something 
a little “precious”) certainly the en- 
thusiasts for them will accomplish 
little merely by despising the “ancient 
wisdom and austere control” of the 
really great arts; certainly they will 
gain little by isolation from Europe. 
For isolation is not the prime neces- 
sity for an artist; he can arrive at 
concentration of his forces, which is 
necessary, without cutting himself off 
from all that is fruitful outside of 
his own country. It is bad for an 
American to go in for every new 
French fad in the arts, but the stream 
of French civilization, and of Eng- 
lish and German and Chinese civiliza- 
tion for that matter, can carry him 
far on his artistic journey. 

That is, unless you assume that all 
Americans are Nordic blonds. If 
America to-day is racially a unit (an 
Anglo-Saxon unit) without taint of 
Latin, Slav, or Jew, an American 
art may develop as “pure” as the 
French, for example. But if there 
has been an immigration into the 


United States of millions of non- 
Nordics, and if the K. K. K. does 
not expel them, our art will have 
European roots in spite of ourselves, 
and be the richer for it. It will, in 
fact, arrive at being not American 
painting, but Painting, simply: not 
American fiction, but Fiction—ac- 
ceptable to the whole world. That 
is what happened in part to the 
Irish Renaissance, which, in Yeats and 
Joyce, to mention only its two out- 
standing figures, is actually a part of 
world literature. 

The effort to stampede America 
into an art of its own is like the 
effort of Socialist theorists to create 
a class-conscious proletarian art. Un- 
fortunately for the propagandists, 
things do not work that way. There 
may be an aristocratic music in the 
sense that such music possesses quali- 
ties associated with superior people— 
but there is no aristocratic art in the 
sense of an art issuing from the best, 
or the richest people, and acceptable 
only to them. We are all of us, even 
the Ku Kluxers, the results of thou- 
sands of generations of mixed cul- 
tures. We can add another genera- 
tion to our sum, but we can hardly 
subtract ourselves from the past. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Neglected Genius of the Movies 


By EDWARD WAGENKNECHT 


OMETIMES a good thing does 

come out of Nazareth—or even 

out of Hollywood. I am quite 
aware that it is dangerous to use the 
word “genius” in connection with the 
movies; like all superlative and ab- 
solute expressions, it has been enor- 
mously misapplied. Yet sometimes, 
I am persuaded, the miracle will occur, 
and, in such a contingency, it is highly 
important that it shall not perish for 
lack of appreciation. 

It seems to be the rule, in this craft, 
that picturesque charlatans shall have 
immediate recognition, while the few 
sincere and earnest artists struggle 
long with public neglect. The case 
of Lillian Gish is perfectly in point. 
Thanks to the popular success of such 
films as Way Down East and The 
White Sister, she is just now beginning 
to enter into her own. Yet she was a 
great actress in Enoch Arden ten 
years ago. Mae Marsh, Henry Wal- 
thall, Emily Fitzroy—it would be 
easy to multiply examples. Even Mr. 
Griffith has, in general, been most 
successful with his least significant 
pictures. The Birth of a Nation is 
only an apparent exception, for it 
owed its tremendous vogue to its bad 
melodrama, its appeal to prejudice 
and passion, rather than to some of 
the really superb things it contained. 
And it is undeniable that the first 
adequate appreciation of Charlie 
Chaplin came from the outside. To 
the producers he was, at the outset, 
simply a great clown, a happy acci- 
dent, whose enormous popularity was 
to be joyfully—not thankfully—ac- 
cepted , but need not, for any reason, 
be analyzed. So far as I recall, it was 
Mrs. Fiske who, in an article in The 
Independent, first dared suggest that 
Chaplin was an artist. 

Seen by this light, our neglect of 
May McAvoy remains regrettable but 
ceases to be surprising. Over three 
years have gone by since she appeared 
on the screen as Grizel in John 
Robertson’s production of Sentimental 
Tommy. Since then we have made 
Gloria Swanson rich, put Barbara La- 
Marr on the front page, vastly over- 
estimated such good actresses as Leat- 
rice Joy, and made utter fools of our- 
selves over such utter catastrophes as 
Rudolph Valentino. But what about 
May? 

It is useless to try to tell anybody 
who did not see her as Grizel how 
good she was. What can I say here 
save that she presented a beautifully- 
shaded, finely sensitive, utterly fin- 
ished characterization? And what can 
that mean to those who have no 
memories? Beauty and pity were the 
great elements in it, and all welled 
up, as it were spontaneously, from the 
depths of a seemingly incalculable sen- 
sibility. You could not analyze her 
appeal, but you could szy definitely 
that it was the appeal of art. It is 
possible, of course, to be a great actress 
without being a great artist or, in- 
deed, without being an artist at all. 
Power, passion, — sensibility—every 
other quality which makes for a strik- 
ing performance—may well exist in 
one who is quite innocent of the nice 
adaptation of means to end, the 
wholly conscious creation of beauty, 
the ability to isolate a case or a frag- 


ment of life and build it up into a 
perfect unit, which qualities are the 
very essence of art. But May was, 
from the outset, not a happy wind. 
fall; she was visibly marked by the 
passion for perfection. You knew at 
once that she would not “register,” 
that she would not “act,” that she was 
one of the gifted few who could put 
soul, the impress of personality, upon 
the screen. Grizel was her first im. 
portant part—(I did not even re. 
member her in Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch )—and that, naturally, 
did nat diminish the marvel of her 
dexterity. Most really good players 
must actually grow up with the 
camera, gradually learning its tech. 
nique, slowly and by dint of much 
bungling coming to adapt themselves 
to it. But May was a star born full. 
orbed. No need for her to learn the 
tricks of the camera: she seemed to 
have been born with them in her blood, 
Rather, perhaps, so great was her 
sincerity, that mere tricks were things 
to be dispensed with. 


gd fa TOMMY was 
an utter failure at the box office, 
At the Randolph Theatre in Chicago, 
where it had its local premieére, it 
was quietly taken off after two or 
three days to make room for the late 
Mr. Arbuckle. Yet, despite the fact 
that the film had nothing like the 
circulation it deserved, there were a 
few of us who had seen it. They were 
still making stars in those days, and 
for the time May’s name was in elec- 
tri¢ lights under the banner of the 
Realart (God save the mark!) Film 
Company. For them she made several 
pictures, some of which were worse 
than others, but no one of which was 
suited to Grizel. 

For it was Barrie who, at the outset, 
had struck exactly the right note for 
her, a fact of which the producers, 
insensible of overtones, were, of 
course, serenely unconscious. What 
she needed was a réle which called 
for deep sensibility, a delicate, fragile 
thing which nobody else could play, 
a thing touched with fantasy, brooded 
over, perhaps, by a sense of that 
Mystery into which everything that 
is human shades off. The producers 
failed when, with customary obtuse- 
ness, they tried to make a genius into 
an ordinary pretty girl star. In the 
first part of Morals, she inhabited a 
Turkish harem; once she was “A 
Homespun Vamp.” She was not ex 
traordinary in either manifestation, for 
there was nothing to challenge her 
endowments. To this day, indeed, she 
depends, to a degree, upon imagina 
tive stimulus. If, for instance, some- 
body unfamiliar with her work were 
to saunter out, after reading my article, 
to see her in William DeMille’s 
mystery melodrama, The Bedroom 
Window, he would surely con 
clude that I was either mad of 
infatuated: he would see a charming 
presence but little more. Similarly, m 
her latest manifestation, in Lubitsch’s 
exceedingly bad melodrama, Tire 
Women, she plays her tasteless role 
no better and no worse than any 
young woman of intelligence might 
play it. 

(Continued on page 122) 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Neglected Genius of the Movies 


(Continued from page 120) 


HREE times, since Sentimental 

Tommy, she has met the chai- 
lenge, and twice at least—in Clarence 
and in Only 38——she revealed herself 
in a delightfully new phase of comedy. 
In the latter, as an infant puritan, 
firmly bent on compelling her mother 
to conform to the standards of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, she was 
excellent; she revealed a sense of hu- 
mour, the existence of which I, for 
one, should not have suspected. Her 
work was uncontaminated by the spirit 
of farce; it was marked by the exalted 
earnestness which is so eminently 
characteristic of her, and it was, there- 
fore, excruciatingly funny. But the 
three real opportunities of which I 
am thinking were furnished by Kick 
In, West of the Water Tower, and 
The Enchanted Cottage. 

It was Kick In which probably 
saved her artistic life: it came a long, 
long time after Sextimental Tommy, 
but it gave her the first opportunity 
she had had to demonstrate to the 
sceptics that her success on that earlier 
occasion had not been fortuitous. Here 
she was the girl-wife of a young 
thief, a lovely flower blooming in the 
midst of corruption, and she carried 
out the idea by setting three lovely 
bits, fine as cameos, in the midst of a 
film otherwise wholly vile. One was 
that moment of unutterable tender- 
ness in which, entirely without the 
use of sub-titles, she told Gareth 
Hughes, here playing opposite her 
just as splendidly as he did in Senti- 
mental Tommy, that she was going 
to have a baby. I don’t know what 
to say about that moment, but it con- 
tained the pure gold of the cinema, 
a bit of pantomime as great as any- 
thing Chaplin ever did. (The thing 
was repeated, much less effectively, in 
West of the Water Tower.) In an- 
other scene of Kick In, she came down 
a rickety stairs from an upper chamber 
in which she had looked upon the 
dead face of her husband, laughing 
and chatting gaily to throw the police 
off the scent, and the look in her eyes 
as she did it was unforgettable. Fi- 
nally, in another flash, she threw her- 
self into the night of the river. As 
I watched her, it came over me sud- 
denly that Dickens, so perfectly suited 
to the screen, so wretchedly neglected 
or distorted by the screen, would offer 
an incomparable field for her. 

The other two instances are recent, 
and need not be discussed at length. 
I do not forget, as I name West of 
the Water Tower, that the motion 
picture version of that strong and 
honest story was an emasculated thing; 
but for me at least May and Glenn 
Hunter put it over triumphantly, in 
spite of every obstacle in their way. 
It was beautiful acting, absolutely 
perfect team-work: their love scenes 
were of the very essence of youthful 
ardour. In the end they made strange 
and moving use of that most hack- 
neyed of all melodramatic devices— 
reconciliation through the child. 

The Enchanted Cottage, again a 
fantastic thing be it noted, and again 
a John Robertson production, brought 
an even greater opportunity. The idea 
—the transformation of ugliness into 
beauty through the power of love— 
is not new: it occurs both in The Tale 
of the Wyf of Bath and Ricky of the 


Tuft, and it has roots which run deep 
in world-literature. For Miss Me. 
Avoy it brought the opportunity to 
enter the field of character-acting, but 
that was not its prime significance, 
More wonderful than the make-up— 
wholly strange, yet wholly natural, 
and never approaching caricature— 
was the magnificent way in which the 
lyric note was consistently sustained 
through agony and ugliness; more 
wonderful still was the inerrant pro. 
jection, with Richard Barthelmess, of 
the profound poetry of the parable, 
Of all screen characterizations, only 
Mary Pickford’s in Stella Maris was 
comparable with Miss McAvoy’s here, 
and‘the note of fantasy was lacking 
in Stella Maris. 

So today May is quietly awaiting 
further opportunities. She is ready 
for a spectacular career if only the 
producers may be given wit enough 
to see it. I am completely willing to 
admit that she has her own limitations: 
I don’t think she will ever have the 
power to wring, almost to break, the 
heart, which is Lillian Gish’s greatest 
gift. But in her field she is incom- 
parable, and I have already shown 
that the complaint sometimes made— 
that she is suited only to one type of 
part—is wholly unjust. Even if it 
were true, it would hardly constitute 
a criticism. The artist is rare who 
can do more than one thing perfectly, 
and the deliberate attempt to be ver- 
satile at any cost probably does more 
than anything else to foster insincerity 
in American acting. 

It was odd that May should have 
made one of her earliest appearances 
in a Marguerite Clark picture, for 
the fortuity united momentarily the 
only two screen exponents of the fairy 
spirit. Miss Clark was not perhaps 
a wholly exceptional artist, but this 
she did have, and it is precisely here, 
on a higher plane, that Miss McAvoy’s 
greatest gift lies. I think hardly any 
close student of her work can deny 
that she is perfectly capable, if her 
career is properly managed, of intro- 
ducing a renascence of fantasy upon 
the screen. Nobody now living could 
play the heroines of Perrault as she 
could play them. Here she is quite 
alone: Lillian Gish is too emotional 
for this work, and the sense of hu- 
manity is too pervasive in Mary 
Pickford. But May’s temperament is 
exactly right: she has the crisp cool- 
ness, the sensitiveness, the childlike 
earnestness. Fantasy is, of course, the 
one field in which the screen is incom- 
parable, the field in which no other 
medium can touch it, and I believe 
that May has come to the Kingdom 
for just such a time as this. Maurice 
Tourneur should direct, for he is as 
good with fairy tales as he is bad with 
melodrama, 

In calling Miss McAvoy the neg- 
lected genius of the movies, I do not 
mean that she is without her fol: »wers. 
They exist; they are fairly num :rous. 
But aesthetically, as a factor ia her 
development, they mean almost noth- 
ing. I have heard plenty of talk 
about her “starry eyes,” but of true 
appreciation of what she really 1s, of 
genuine understanding of her elusive 
genius, I have seen very little. Of 
course, she has grown in America 1D 

(Continued on page 128) 
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THE 


WORLD 


The story of a girl who did the 
right thing, and found it wrong; 
and of ¢. man whc did the wrong 
thing, thinkin:, it was right. 


by 


Kathleen Norris 


At bookstores 


$2. Doubleday, Page &§ Co. 








E. M. FORSTER'S 


to India 


‘ ** . ° - . 
“The most sensitive piece of fiction in 


years.”—N. Y. World 


“Its fame continues to spread.”—WN., Y. 
Post 


6th PRINTING $2.50 
LAURENCE STALLINGS’ 


Pp lu mcs 
By the author of 


WHAT PRICE GLORY 


“As fine a novel of the war as has been 
written.” —Time— 


4th PRINTING: $2.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 











HOUSE & GARDEN’S 
BOOK OF HOUSES $3 


The finest houses shown in 
House & Garden over a 
period of several years are 
collected in a single delight- 
ful volume. Beautifully illus- 
trated, with practical text, 
this book is indispensable for 
any one about to embark on 
that great adventure: the 
building of a home. 


House & Garden 
GREENWICH, CONN. 

















A Shelf of Recent Books 
By BURTON RASCOE 


F Peter E. Wright I can learn 

nothing beyond the fact that 

he is (or was) a captain in 
the British army and that he wrote 
some comments on the Versailles con- 
ference which made a bit of a stir 
by their acid brilliance. Nevertheless 
I would pass the tip to first edition 
collectors that his novel, The Shirt, 
(Doran) will most likely be a highly 
prized item a few years hence. It 
is a satire of the first order, marvel- 
ously well sustained. To find _ its 
peers one must turn to James Branch 
Cabell in his purely satiric moments, 
to Anatole France’s L’Ile des Pin- 
gouins, and to Pierre Louys’ Les 
Aventures du Roi Pusole. Wright un- 
questionably owes something to the 
France novel; and when we remember 
that there famous shirt in 
Jurgen, there is reason to believe that 
Wright owes something to the Ameri- 
can. But his story is his own and his 
method of treating it distinctive. It 
is an elaborate and _ intricate 
upon contemporary British and Ameri- 
can life, beliefs, politics, commercial 
methods, taboos and ideals. It is rich 
in ideas. It assaults with disintegrat- 
ing logic the most formidable of our 
fallacies. Its raillery is urbane and 
worldly, wise, imaginative, and _ in- 
telligent. The young hero, heir of an 
American financial baron, falls ill of 
green-sickness and his guardians and 
proctors look for the shirt of a happy 
man, by wearing which the young 
man may be restored to health. The 
account of the hero’s up-bringing 
and education is a glorious spoof at 
the misplaced high seriousness of re- 
formers, pedants, physical culturists, 
ethical culturists, Utopians and up- 
lifters. Captain Wright is apparently 
convinced there is no hope for the 
eradication of the evils of the human 
race, for the reason that those evils 
arise out of an incurable stupidity. 
The Shirt is intellectual amusement 
of a rare quality. 


was a 


satire 


TRAWS and Prayer-Books (Mc- 

Bride) by James Branch Cabell 
is a grave, beautiful and bitter epi- 
logue to the Biography of Manuel 
and his descendants. In the prologue, 
Beyond Life, Mr. Cabell elaborated 
his theory of literature as an escape 
from life and urged the necessity of 
romancing about life to make life 
at all endurable. In the new book he 
takes up the theory again; but here, 
even to a lesser degree than in the 
earlier book, is he concerned with 
literature so much as with the limita- 
tions of life. It is the most personal 
book he has given us. So personal, 
indeed, is it, so bound up with his 
public career as a writer, so intimate 
a reflection of his likes and distastes, 
and so full of allusions to his other 
work, that I doubt whether any 
one not already familiar with Mr. 
Cabell’s writings could make much 
out of it. He pays off old scores 
against enemies who have said stupid 
things about his work, and he does 
it with a malicious cleverness that is 
devastating. In the chapter called 
“The Thin Queen of Elfhame” he 
deals imaginatively with the Oedipus 
complex in the Jurgenic manner. Per- 
haps nothing he has written is more 
tenderly beautiful and ironic than the 


chapter wherein he interviews the boy 
he was in his twenties and advises him 
about a literary career. In fertility 
of ideas and in imaginative reach, it 
is my firm conviction, that we have 
never had any writer in America who 
is Mr. Cabell’s equal. 


|< HE death of Anatole France on 
October 12 invests J. Lewis May’s 
Anatole France: The Man and His 
Work (Dodd, Mead) with a special 
interest. It is not as good a biograph- 
ical study as it might have been from 
Mr. May’s personal acquaintance with 
France; for in the greater part of 
the book he has done little more than 
Lewis Piaget Shanks did towards sift- 
ing biographical data from France’s 
own work—and not done it so well. 
However, Mr. May does allude, for 
the first time I believe, to France’s 
first marriage; he does not shirk the 
fact that France came from veasant 
stock; and he does correct some erro- 
neous impressions which have versisted 
about the man. Chief of these, per- 
haps, is the false impression of France 
hermit-like scholar and writer 
who withdrew from the world into 
his ivory tower. On the contrary 
France was very much a man of the 
world; he was always something of 
a philanderer; he traveled a great 
deal; and he numbered among his 
friends all sorts and conditions of 
people. The best part of the book 
has to do with France’s origin, his 
connection with the Parnassians, and 
his beginnings as a writer. Before he 
found himself France had earned a 
precarious living by all sorts of jour- 
nalism, including contributions to a 
cook-book. 


as a 


EADERS of Vanity Fair are al- 

ready familiar with The New 
Spoon River (Liveright) by Edgar 
Lee Masters. It appeared serially in 
this magazine. The mood of the new 
collection of poems is mellower, less 
scarifying than that of the first collec- 
tion which brought Mr. Masters to 
the profoundly shocked attention of 
the English speaking world. Some- 
what the same story of tragic futility, 
thwarted instincts, cruelty, dishonesty, 
and hypocrisy, however, is told of the 
new Spoon Riverites—but with a 
warmer note of compassion than ap- 
peared in the first book. The art of 
the new collection is, I believe, firmer 
and surer than that of the first; the 
book is richer too in variety; and, al- 
though Mr. Masters cannot hope to 
repeat the sensation caused by the 
earlier work, readers will find here a 
remarkable series of personal histories 
told with the utmost economy and with 
peculiar effectiveness. 


OME day there will be a public 

demand for a collected edition of 
the works of Harry Leon Wilson, got- 
ten up in a style commensurate with 
Mr. Wilson’s distinction as an Ameri- 
can man of letters, and then will come 
out of obscurity all those earlier little 
masterworks of his which are now so 
hard to find in the second hand book 
shops. Meanwhile his new book, Pro- 
fessor! How Could You? (Cosmo- 
politan Book Corporation) is recom- 
mended very urgently to all who care 

(Continued on page 126) 


VANITY FAIR 


RONALD FIRBANK 
Who Wrote “Prancing Nigger” 


It Is Called 


THE FLOWER 
BENEATH 


ame FOWT 


And is a highly sophisticated 
fantasy on a Central European 
court. It is composed of whipped 
cream and champagne, with a 
dash of bitters. 


At All Bookstores, $2.00 


BRENTANOS PUBLISHERS 








Now Ready 
Gaston LACHAISE 


Sixteen reproductions 
in colortype of the 
sculptor’s work edited 
with an introduction 


A. E. GALLATIN 





400 copies printed at 
the Merrymount Press 


Price, $10.00 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
681 Fifth Avenue New York 








A beautifully told tale of 
love and vouth on the shores 
of the Sunlit Adriatic 


SAILS 
oF SUNSET 


Cecil Roberts’ earlier novel, 
“Scissors,” won warm praise on 
both sides of the Atlantic. His 
new book is written with equal 
distinction and_ charm. Set 
against a gorgeous background 
of the Venetian lagoons is a swift- 
moving, dramatic story of love at 
first sight and passionate youth. 

$2.00 


By CECIL ROBERTS 
$2.00 STOKES, Publisher 














VOGUE’S BOOK 
OF 
ETIQUETTE 


The reasons for 
good manners, and 
the rules and cus- 
toms which families 
of breeding and tra- 
dition observe today 
in social intercourse. 
530 pp. $4. 
VOGUE 
21W. 44St., New York City 
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( New Books From Beacon Ailll 
Robert Louis Stevenson 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


A Critical Biography. By John A. Steuart 

This biography throws new light on the life of Stevenson, it 
unpublished documents and facts never before 
$8.00 


contains 
printed, and is certain to arouse a controversy 


Glyde Fitch and His Letters 


By Montrose J. Moses and Virginia Gerson 
The correspondence, with the actors, managers and men.of 


2 vols 


letters of his period, of America’s most distinguished play wright. 
With illustrations and fac-simile letters. 


Memories and Adventures 


By Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
The fascinating life story of the creator of Sherlock Holmes, 
which Arthur Bartlett Maurice, famous critic, says ‘‘should be 
one of the most stimulating books of the decade.” 


$4.00 


$4.50 


My Life incArt By Constantin Stanislavsky 
The fascinating reminiscences of the famous actor-director of 
the Moscow Art Theatre, which the New York Times calls 
“A great book about the theatre and about acting. 


“Ghe Slave Ship By Mary Johnston 


The finest novel by Americas leading historical novelist, 
dealing with Colonial Virginia and the range aed 
2.00 


$6.00 





slave trade—especially the transporting of the negroes. 


“60-Morrow and “Go-Morrow... 


By Stephen McKenna 
A realistic, vital story of post-war England and particularly 
of its inner political circles, in which some of the famous 
characters of ‘‘Sonia” make xneir last appearance. $2.00 


These books are for sale at all booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO, Publishers 


Boston 
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—to match your mood 


There are gay and colorful flowers 
or simple, sweet ones—a riot of 
color, or a faint, illusive scent— 
a rich corsage or an exquisite arm 
bouquet. There are flowers to 
match your mood. 


telegraph flowers 
anywhere for you 























A Luncheon 
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t-.Luncheon Service 
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Imported Brinch Bonbonnieres 














SOMETIMES 


walking around your 
chair brings luck- but 
ALWAYS youll have 
better luck with 
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A Shelf of Recent Books 
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for rich humour, shrewd wit, credibly 
absurd human situations, and robust 
but careful writing. Professor Cop- 
plestone is inspired to a revolt against 
the uneventfulness of his pedagogic 
life by a talk with a friend and by a 
potent bottle of sherry. He throws 
off restraints, eschews responsibilities, 
and begins a picaresque series of ad- 
ventures with his new friends, among 
whom are bootleggers and circus per- 
formers, shimmie-shakers and a Ham- 
burger Queen, a wild man from 
Madagascar and wild women from 
the Middle-West. A quiet, timid, in- 
effectual and kindly man, he is pathet- 
ically grateful for the chance afforded 
him to lead, even if only for a short 
time, the sort of life that has the thrill 
of adventure in it. The book has a 
warm human glow; it is audacious, 
high-spirited, virile, and very comical. 


HE’ CEARD’S 4 Lovely Day 
(Knopf), which Ernest Boyd 
has translated with affectionate care 
into English, is a literary gem, per- 
fectly cut, with facets that twinkle 
merrily. It is concerned with the de- 
flation of a romance between a very 
respectable middle-class French mar- 
ried woman and a neighbouring bach- 
elor. The woman had dreamed that 
she might experience bliss in the com- 
pany of the small-time Don Juan who 
thought of himself as a devilish sort 
of fellow; and the man had thought 
that the woman would call out his 
best talents in seduction. When an 
opportunity affords itself, he makes 
a rendezvous with her; and she, think- 
ing to escape from the platitudes of 
a respectable married life by a gay 
adventure, accepts. They set out, try- 
ing to catch the spirit of irresponsi- 
bility and merry-making at the amuse- 
ment parks and in restaurants, but 
before night has fallen they are bored 
to death by the jaunt, fatigued by the 
unaccustomed exercise, and exasper- 
ated by inconveniences. They have 
differed in matters of taste, quarreled, 
and become finally intolerable to each 
other. Their illusions are shattered, 
and they return to their respective 
homes, as innocent of wrong-doing 
as when they started out, their dream 
of romantic wickedness in a sad state 
of collapse. It is a delightful story, 
full of chuckles, and mirthful situa- 
tions, veracious and charming. 


HE surprising thing about May 

Sinclair’s Arnold Waterlow 
(Macmillan) is that in this novel 
Miss Sinclair is not expressing her 
customary derisive contempt of the 
male of the species. Waterlow, as a 
rarity among Miss Sinclair’s central 
male figures, is presented as a mag- 
nanimous and noble creature. Where- 
as Miss Sinclair has long given us a 
choice exhibition of prigs and egotists, 
all selfish, pompous, spineless and 
asinine, she presents Waterlow as a 
man of fine impulses, honour, sen- 
sibility and sentiment. His wife runs 
away with a musician; he finds hap- 
piness in a reciprocal, though not 
officially recognized, love. When his 
erring wife is discarded by her genius, 
he takes her back to his bosom, with 
patient forgiveness; and his mistress 
conveniently dies and so spares Miss 
Sinclair the trouble of dealing with 


the problem that would have been 
presented if she had remained alive, 
Miss Sinclair presents Waterlow as 
being in love with both his wife and 
his mistress; and his wife as being in 
love with both Waterlow and the 
musician. This situation is rare jn 
English fiction but it is not at all rare 
in life. Miss Sinclair has perhaps 
idealized Waterlow too much and 
given him sentiments not altogether 
credible; but the novel has both depth 
and authenticity. 


N R. F. D. No. 3 (Harper) Homer 

Croy exhibits a fortitude amount- 
ing almost to foolhardiness by ringing 
the changes on the same situation he 
exploited so successfully in West of 
the Water Tower—namely, the un- 
fortunate consequences of an_inop- 
portune and illicit pregnancy. In the 
first novel, this contretemps spoils the 
plans and aspirations of a young man 
who had it in him to do bigger and 
better things than a hick town gave 
him a chance to do; and in the new 
novel the eventuality ruins a young 
woman’s chances of ever getting away 
from the farm life she detests. And 
so he succeeds, despite an evident de- 
ficiency in imaginative resourcefulness 
in plot and situations, in telling effec- 
tively, if some times drearily, the 
pathetic story of the small town 
farmer’s struggle against poverty, 
plagues, droughts, blights, floods and 
boredom. This aspect of the novel 
alone provides a salutary counterblast 
to the sentimental literature, usually 
written by city apartment dwellers, 
about the joys of farm life. 


RTHUR WEIGALL has sal- 

vaged all of the gossip and apoc- 
ryphal tales about Caesar and Antony 
that are preserved in Suetonius and the 
ancient collectors of anecdota and has 
woven them into the spicily entertain- 
ing Life and Times of Cleopatra (Put- 
nam). While Mr. Weigall is intent 
upon attributing to Caesar a prodi- 
gious capacity for carnality, he is 
equally intent upon removing from 
Cleopatra any opprobrium. She had, 
for her times, quite a minimum of 
husbands; and toward her son, Caesa- 
rion, she was a model mother. Mr. 
Weigall writes a brisk journalese, and 
his interest in his subject has a certain 
fervour which he is able to communi- 
cate to the reader. If he is lacking 
in the skepticism of the better sort 
of historical scholar, he is also lack- 
ing in their tedious dryness. He has 
juice in him and it is possible that his 
history is as sound as most. 


ON BYRNE spins tales of a 

fanciful turn in words that have 
a crooning melody. His new novel 
Blind Raferty (Century) tells of the 
wanderings and adventures of Pat- 
rick Raferty, the national poet, blinded 
by the plague, and of his enmity for 
Dafydd Evans, the Welshman, and 
his friendship for the Great Rory 
O’Rourke, the swashbuckler. It is 4 
story into which a poet’s imagina- 
tion has gone and much fine writing. 


UGH WALPOLE has set him- 

self to the task of understand- 
ing with sympathy and compassion the 
lot of three shunned, unwanted, Pa 

(Continued on page 128) 
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Simplifies Playing 


At Lasta Patented Rack 
Which Eliminates all An- 
noyances of the game! 


VERYTHING in one. In back, a 

place for ‘““Punged” and ‘‘Chowed” 
tiles. Center holds your tiles upright 
when in play, tilted so that you can 
readily see them. 

In front, four compartments for 
bone or round money with a hinged 
cover. Tiles drawn from the wall are 
placed face downward on the cover. 
Lifting the cover sets each tile against 
the upright in playing position. Mov- 
able red peg to indicate ‘‘East Wind.” 

Scores, and doubling table under 
the cover where they can be readily 
seen at any time without disturbing 
the tiles. Lifting cover conceals your 
hand when courteousing the wall. 
Beautifully finished in black and red 
lacquer with solid brass fittings. Set 
of four packed in an Oriental covered 


fibre box. 
Price $8.00 
per set of four racks. For sale at 
leading stores—if not, complete set 
sent prepaid on receipt of remittance 


ROBERT WOLFF & CO. 
25 Warren Street New York 

















“The FLORSHEIM SHOE 


FLorsHEIM low shoes will keep your feet well- 
dressed. Their smart style and hugtite ankle-fit 
make them the natural choice of well-groomed men. 


Most Styles $ 10 


Gall Booklet, ‘Styles of the Gimes” on “Request 
THE FLorsHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers CHICAGO 




















The Pease 
Clothestree 


Saves Space and Steps 


ARMS CLOSED 


An Ideal wedding or 
Christmas Gift 
The Pease Clothestree, when open, stands in 


any space 35 inches wide. It is 5 ft., 10 in. 
tall with FORTY FEET HANGING AREA 


7 OLVES; you can iron sitting down. 
Use one or any of the 36 arms. IT ROLLS 
ANYWHERE. Dry or air your clothes on 


it over register, by radiator or in the sun. 
A great help where there are small children 
—it saves stooping and reaching—it’s very 
useful in the sewing-room, for there is al- 
Ways an extra arm to hold things. Kept in 
corner when not in use. Hard wood; nothing 
to rust or stain. Will serve you for years. 
A wonderful gift to any woman and new orders 
are coming in daily through the recommenda- 
tion of users. If not on sale by your dealer, 
write NOW for folder. Please mention 
dealer's name. 


H. G. Wood Mfg. Company 
Dept. M-5 Dexter, Maine 























Protect 
Your Guests 


Pack a few 
OILTEX ~~ 
SLICKERS (| 

in your car. 


You Can Now Buy Yellow Slickers 
without the old time objections 
Genuine ND Quality 


== RADIO=— 
O(LTEX SLICKER 


is not an oilskin. It is not a rain- 
coat. It is better than either. 

RADIO OILTEX does not de- 
compose and stick. It requires no 
re-oiling to keep it water-proof. 
It is light in weight—does not 
stiffen or crack in cold weather 
and has no disagreeable odor. 

Don’t accept any yellow coat. 
Demand a RADIO OILTEX. 


ON SALE BY GOOD DEALERS 


Look for the RADIO OILTEX label 
Illustrated booklet on request 














Manufactured only by 


CAMBRIDGE RUBBER COMPANY 
Cambridge, Mass. 
For men, women and children 
(Also made in olive green 
Boston New York Chicago London 
186 Lincoln St. 127 Duane St. 327 W. Monroe St. 119 Finsbury Pav. E.C.2 
WHEN WINTER COMES WEAR GLENGAIRN GALOSHES 
Look for the CAMCO Scotch Plaid Label 


Branches 




















The Allen Shutter Front, at the small 
cost of $15. gives your motor added pow- 
er by quickly bringing it to the most efhi- 
cient operating temperature. 

A properly heated motor cuts down on 
carbon formation, vaporizes the gas in- 
stantly and adds life to the car by mini- 
mizing oil dilution in the crank case, and 
saves the battery by giving a quick start. 
All these benefits are yours with the 
Allen Shutter Front. Its full opening and 
easy adjustment gives you absolute con- 
trol of radiation at all times. Beautiful 
in design and finish it also adds to the 
attractiveness of your car. 

No complicated parts to get out of order 
—absolutely dependable—positive hand 
control from the dash—not an automatic. 


<Re ALLEN 
SHUTTER FRONT 


“‘Get’er hot and keep’er hot.” 
Sold by good dealers everywhere— 
$15 complete. 

Ford Special—$r12. 

Write for illustrated folders and 


important facts on how to 
prevent crank case oil dilution. 


The Allen Auto Specialty Company 


Sole Manufacturers 


22 West 61st Street 

2013 Michigan Avenue 
Distributors 

Wetmore-Savage Company, Boston, Mass. 

Geo. W. Nock Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

James Martin, New York, N. Y. 

Elin Auto Supply Co., Newark, N. J. 

Fiske Automotive Supply Co., Albany, N. Y. 

Syracuse Watson Stabilator Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

H. D. Taylor Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Baltimore Hub Wheel & Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Foster Auto Supply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Northern Automotive Supply Co.. Bay City, Mich. 

Dyke Motor Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. © 

Shadbolt & Boyd Iron Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Kelley-How-Thomson Co., Du!uth, Minn. 

Minneapolis Iron Store Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Farrell Auto Supply Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New York 
Chicago 
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_“That’s my idea’ 
of a sensible gift” 





TUKAWAY is the sort of a gift any 
man will appreciate. It solves the 
umbrella problem once and for all. 
No longer is it a nuisance to carry 
an umbrella. Nor is it necessary to 
run the risk of being caught with- 
out one. 


Tuy 













When K pig TUK- 
ae Fs size 
inary 
ee ie 


Here is a sturdy, handsome, dependable Folding 
Umbrella that fits easily into grip, brief case, golf- r 
bag or auto-pocket, TUKAWAY’s construction is sim- / 
plicity itself—to open or close it is a matter of seconds— 
there is no delicate mechanism to balk or get out of. © 
-order. In black and colored fabrics with distinctive , 
handles for men and women. For the standard folding: 
umbrella, insist upon TUKAWAY. At all good stores. 








The Height of Perfection in Weather Protection! 


UMBRE 


“72 “sitROCO”™ 


CTAVeENCHE Srecessed 
LOOK FOR THE LABEL 


No more leaky umbrellas! — The “Cravenette” Processed 
SIROCO—lasts longer and repels moisture as no other um- 





brella will. Choice of new-style handles, tips and ends 
match, in all colors and , 
Children. They make ideal Christmas Gifts! 


black — for 


Men, Women and 


to 




















UMBRELLAS - 
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REG. 


If Your Dealer Can’t Suppty You, Address Dept. V. F. 
SIEGEL-ROTHSCHILD & COMPANY 


New York Baltimore 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Advantages of Being a Witty Englishman 


(Continued from page 49) 


Now [I’m on the point of asking 
you to take a walking tour with me 
through the cathedral towns of 
France.” 

“Well,” says the unregenerate se- 
ducer, “there’s a lot of good fun 
waiting for us in the cathedral towns 
if you know where to find it.” 

He has managed to make the wit 
come out of the character without in 
any case creating a type like Wilde’s 
Lord Henry to be the perpetrator of 
epigrams. Lonsdale has his own ways 
of making people talk. In The Fake 


_he falls back into English comedy 


when the rejected lover says he will 
not wave good-by to the bride because 
he never was “much good at waving 
anyhow.” But, generally you can spot 
his style, even when he varies it to 
create a vicar. In a serious sense, 
Lonsdale hasn’t anything to say in the 
theatre. There isn’t the glimmer of 
any purpose but to entertain, and the 
satisfying thing is to find someone 
willing to entertain us by wit alone. 
All of these British goods differ 
from the American variety because 
they are terribly concerned with man- 
ners and the general imputation is that 
Americans have no manners to be con- 
cerned about. There is an air of un- 
reality about an American comedy of 
manners which audiences will not 
stand. The delightful March Hares (1 
do not know whether Harry Wagstaff 
Gribble is American or English, but 
it was an American comedy in essence ) 
did not take here, partly because the 
characters were interested in things 
Americans are indifferent to, and part- 
ly because the audience couldn’t quite 
identify the characters. Almost noth- 


ing was said in a serious way about 
the means by which the hero earned 
his living, and in most American plays 
the Bradstreet rating is essential. We 
have no body of wastrels or aristo- 
crats about whom we can write come- 
dies without explaininng that they are 
entitled to their leisure. 

Life on the American stage must 
be earnest if it wants to be real. And 
the comedies of Marc Connelly and 
George S. Kaufman (Americans both) 
treat ironically this same absorption 
with business and serious affairs, just 
as the Pop-and-Moon school (Tie 
Potters and The Show-Off) treat it 
with sympathetic satire. 

An even more direct parallel is the 
laughable farce of Meet the Wife, 
in which the plot is almost exactly 
the same as that of Too Many Hus- 
bands. Much of the fun came from 
the wife’s falling downstairs in a 
faint when she saw her supposedly 
dead husband; and still more from 
an “arty” youth who almost expired 
when a gesture revealed his under- 
wear. It is a good farce but it seems 
to prove that our natural tendency is 
not toward the comedy of wit. 

It’s a pity that we haven’t more wit 
in our plays, but it isn’t a very serious 
matter, after all. So long as we re- 
main on terms of amity with Great 
Britain and the interchange of dra- 
matists remains rapid, I don’t see why 
we shouldn’t develop our own style to 
perfection and rejoice in what the 
Gods see fit to send us from beyond 
the seas. If they are kindly Gods they 
will provide plenty of Lonsdales— 
and inoculate them against the germs 
of over solemnity. 


A Shelf of Recent Books 


(Continued from page 126) 


tient and hopeful creatures, in The 
Old Ladies (Doran) and has given 
us the best of his novels as the result. 
The old ladies are nearing death. 
They live in shabby rooms, suspicious 
of one another, thrown terribly in 
upon themselves and their memories 
and their pathetic pride. Each meas- 
ures her importance and bolsters her 
reassurance by taking measure of the 
faults of the others; and so it is a 
wistfully humourous, gently ironic 
microcosm Mr, Walpole depicts. 


HE publication of The Apple of 

the Eye (Dial Press) by Glenway 
Westcott marks the début of a young 
American writer who, by all signs and 
portents, will soon be discussed as one 
of the most gifted of our native fic- 
tionists. He has perfected a prose 


style of extraordinary suppleness, 
strength, and beauty, devoid of the 
commoner ruses of rhetoric, a prose 
subtly cadenced and distinctive. This 
book is evidently a remembrance of 
things past in a Wisconsin farming 
community, and traces the growth of 
ideas about life in the mind of a 
sensitive boy. It tells meanwhile a 
story of maternal solicitude, of love 
affairs that wrecked the weak or 
strengthened the strong. Mr. Westcott 
has mystical leanings and his symbols 
are sometimes elusive; but his point 
of view is that of a developed and 
integrated personality; he is sure in 
his touch; he is an artist who dis- 
ciplined himself and has learned how 
to write. That he has something 
of importance to say this book is 
proof. 


The Neglected Genius of the Movies 


(Continued from page 122 


defiance of everything we could do, 
We do not deserve such a gift as hers; 
we do not know how to foster it, 
how to appreciate it. And so, at a 
time when she should be in the hands 
of some great teacher of acting, this 
divine girl drifts from directe~ to 
director, and most of them are ots 
who will do all in their pc -r to 
stifle her art. 


Yet, as I said at the outset, miracles 
do occur. Genius has a strange Way 
of thriving to bless us, despite every- 
thing we do to kill it. May has al- 
ready, on several occasions, shown here 
self something of a miracle woman. 
Let us hope that someday she will 
feed the five thousand starving move 
ing picture enthusiasts and more. 
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completely a part of 
the well dressed man. 
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Almond Roca 
—created, NOT 
just made 


If any confection for you will 
do, Almond Roca isn’t for you! 
It is a confection created— 
NOT just made! It is for those 
who would search the by-ways 
for the unusual and travel the 
nighways to obtain it. It comes 
of neithe: the chocolate nor 
hard candy family. We, how- 
ever, shan’t prove ourselves 
insipid by attempting its de- 
scription. Fora dollar anda half, 
you may obtain a package; and, 
if you don’t declare it the most 
wonderful confection you ever 
tasted, mail us the empty pack- 
age and we'll mail you back 
your money. East of the Rockies 
(our distribution isn’t yet com- 
plete) you may not readily find 
it. If so, address us direct, 
including your dealer's name, 
and we shall supply the first 
package post paid and fill future 
orders through him * * * * 


Brown & Hater, Confectioners 
to the Elect, Tacoma, Wash. 


Almond Roca 


“An Extraordinary Confection”’ 





O trouble at all to fill your 

Christmas gift list now that 
““Daintee”’* and ‘‘Bobbie”’* have 
arrived. Charmingly compact,these 
two little bobbed-hair combs in a 
variety of attractive models are quite in vogue 
with smart women everywhere. Your gift of 
one, or both, will enjoy an appreciative re- 
ception. At better Department, Drug or Specialty Stores. 


VULCANIZED RUBBER CO., INC. 
251 Fourth Avenue New York 






* Names copyrighted 









For the Best of 
Christmas Gifts- 
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HIS Christmas give all your 

friends “Ole Méissus” Fruit 
Cake—The Gift of Perfect Taste 
—thoughtfully chosen by you but 
without the usual shopping bother. 
Made in Dixie, by southern cooks, 
from Lucy Thompson’s recipe, of 
citron from Spain, cherries from 
France, pineapple from Hawaii, 
nuts from Italy, and many other 
good things, it comes to you (or to 
whomever you wish) rich and pure 
in its handsome metal container. 


Let us lift the Christmas gift bur- 
den from your shoulders. Send us 
a list of your friends, enclose $2.50 
for each two pound cake and $6.00 
for each five pound cake, and we'll 
do the rest. 


NATCHEZ BAKING CO. 
Department F 
Natchez, Mississippi 


Court DRESSMAKERS 

MILLINERS 
Original 
GNOS WEE 
Te LATEST 


fi rom PA R | S 
HATS Sxchibition Daily 
GOWNS 


goin ee preees 103 Mount Street 


ayfair, London. 

















Adorable 
PORCELAINS and POTTERY 


EASILY SELECTED FOR GIFTS 
from 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


Free for the asking 


FULPER POTTERY 


(Founded 1805) 





Chin Toy Perfume 
Bottle $5.00 
Safely Delivered Any- 
where in U.S. A. proper 


Flemington, New Jersey 
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Impeccable Gift 


Cons Cowan vase won the 
Logan Medal at the 1924 
Arts and Crafts Exhibit of the 
Chicago Fine Arts Institute. 
Unique and charming in design, 
it permits fan-like flower arrange- 
ments of unusual beauty. An 
excellent piece for use in pairs. 
A gift expressive of your good 
taste and thoughtfulness. 
Your choice of two exquisite col- 
ors: Larkspur Blue or Sea Green. 
Sent promptly, postpaid, subject 
to your own wish to keep it, 
upon receipt of SIX DOLLARS. 


COWAN 
POTTERY 


THE COWAN POTTERY STUDIO 















LAKE ROAD 
ROCKY RIVER, OHIO 






To Preserve the Charm 
of Dainty Complexions 


Youthful complexions last 
longer if cared for in the 
proper way. After washing 
the face, use 


UYTI)* Cabene 


before applying any cosmetic. 
This appealingly fragrant 
toilet necessity safely closes the 
pores and protects the most 
delicate skin. 

For over a hundred and 
fifty years, No. 4711—the 
original—has_ remained the 
favorite. 

Produced in America by 
the makers of No. 4711 White 
Rose Glycerine Soap, and No. 
4711 Bath Salts. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, INC. 
25 W. 45th St., N. Y. City 
Made in U. S. A. 
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[Reduce Your Flesh 
with Dr. Walter’s 
Rubber Reducing 


Garments 
HE entire body 
or any part, 

can be reduced 
without dieting by 
dissolving the fat 
through perspira- 
tion. These gar- 
ments are invalu- 
able to those suf- 
fering from rheu- 
matism. 


Here is relief A 






eA ‘Double-Breasted Sutt 
of English Design 


yin new Iverson & Her.cage model 
creates an impression of smart cor- 
rectness, wherever business or social 
appointments may lead you. 

It equally befits the day’s affairs and 
the five o’clock engagement that fol- 
lows. To be had inblue, gray or brown; 











R : ; 
poemerins Lanne solid tones and mixtures at $85 You are young—until a 
DesiescatWelk cool cctic, eaters 1 | ready to wear; or made to measure change in weather brings rheu- 


and front. Made to 
order. Reduces abdo- 
men, hips, thighs and 
waist line. 12.00 


Chin Reducer $2.50 


Man's Abdomi- 
nal Reducer with 
coutil back $9.0u 


Anklets, fur reducing 
and shaping 
the ankles. 
Send ankle 
measurement. 
Per pair$7.00 
Extra high 


Measure matic twinges. 

Or you are limber—until stiff- 
ness follows some hard or pro- 
a = exertion. 

- : s pike. t- 
The Christmas Parcel Post Suggestion ly scuadooas or 
pain or discomfort next threatens. 

Feel it ease the pain in those 
muscles and joints at once. And 
in the morning, you are as fit as 
ever. Absorbine, Jr. breaks up 
congestion by quickening the 
circulation. 

Keep it at hand in the medi- 
cine cabinet—a first aid in emer- 
gencies. 


at $125. 





An entirely new idea in pajamas— 
the coat is of dressing gown length, 
with belt, pockets and collar—com- 
fort ablefor sleeping, smart for loung- 
ing. Made of fine shirtings at $4.50 
the pair, and of fancy colored satine 
at $11.00. Sizes from 35 to 44. State 
size and colors desired. 






CARRIAGE CHARGES PREPAID 





Write for booklet to 


Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 


389 Fifth Avenue, New York 316 Lyman St. 
“cca iverson filleneage | 
Philadelphia— Washington-— 
Mary Kammerer Gibson Co., Ine. 


At all druggists’, $1.25, or a tpaid 
Liberal trial bottle, 10¢, postpaid 


W.F. YOUNG. Inc. 


Wie. ER, 





221 South 11th St. 
Chicago— 
Buck & Rayner 
26 South State St. 


917 G Street, N.W. 
San Francisco— 
Adele Millar 
177 Post St. 






We Bass East 4G4Gth Street - New York City 


‘5. al 
_ Other sicnoly uses: 
Rheumatic aches 
Str ains 
Bruises 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, etc.. 
Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 
1912, of Vanity Fair, published monthly at 
Greenwich, Conn., for October 1, 1924. State of 
Connecticut, County of Fairfield, ss.: Before me, 
a Notary Puvlic in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Condé Nast, who 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Publisher of Vanity 
Fair, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc. of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 442, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations to wit: 1. That the names and addresses 
of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: Publisher, Condé Nast, 
Greenwich, Conn., Editor, Frank Crowninshield, 
19 West 44th St., New York, N. Y.; Managing 
Editor, None; Business Manager and General 
Manager, F. L. Wurzburg, Greenwich, Conn. 
2. That the owners are: The Condé Nast Pub- 
lications, Inc., Greenwich, Conn.; Stockholders: 
Condé Nast, 470 Park Ave., N. Y.; M. DeWitt, 
375 Riverside Drive, N. Y.; M. DeWitt, Trustee 
for Clarisse C. Nast, Coudert Nast, Natica Nast, 
Esther A. Nast, E. C. Wurzburg, 375 Riverside 
Drive, N. ¥.; E. H. Stimson, 109 E. 7lst St., 
N. Y.; F. L. Wurzburg, Bronxville, N. Y.; E. 
W. Newton, 31 W. 10th St., N. Y.; F. F. Soule, 
Chicago, IL; R. Wright, 447 Park Ave., N. Y.; 
F. W. Crowninshield, 470 Park Ave., N. Y.; 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
eent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages 
or other securities are: American Bond & Mort- 
Sage Co., 345 Madison Ave., N. Y. 4. That 
the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders, 
and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
Sliven; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
Which stockholders and security holders who do 
hot appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 





Without aretiag. 


Your Gift 
To Him 


will be appreciated if it is an 





specially made for 
Golfers and Sportsmen 





How to lose fat 
naturally— 
and keep fit 


This remarkable lightweight 
and windproof jacket folds into 
a smal] pouch, 

Carry it in the golf bag, al- 
ways ready for instant use. 

Ideal too, for riding, yachting, 
polo, winter sports, etc. 


Pleasant! Healthful! The curv- 
ing grooves of the Francis Jordan 
knead the flesh four ways at once 
like the practiced hands of a mas- 
sagist. The fatty tissue is broken 
down and disappears. No flabbiness 
remains. You regain the clean, ath- 
letic build of youth. No _heart- 
taxing exercise or dieting! Get thin 
where you want to—by using the 
Francis Jordan only 20 minutes a 
day. 

If your store doesn’t carry the 

Jordan—write me 

Better stores carry the Francis Jordan 
and Jordan Junior, made for hard-to- 
get-to places. Or I will send you the 
Francis Jordan or Jordan Junior. Just 


Ask your Professional or dealer to 
show you the OAKWOOD RAIN 
JACKET. or write us— 


Furnished in tan at $6.50—Slipover & 
Coat Style. 

Furnished in green or yellow at $7.50 in 
Coat Style only. (Note the green and 
yellow coats have two patch pockets.) 


The DOMESTIC 





aMfiant has no re ason to believe that any other 
Person, association or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds or 
other securities than as so stated by him. Condé 
Nast, Publisher. Sworn. to and subscribed before 
me this 26th day of September, 1924. 

(Seal) Lewis H. Bodman, Notary Public. 
My Commission expires Feb. 1, 1928, 


Patent Applied for 











PRODUCTS CO. 
320 Davies Bldg. 
Dayton, O. 

















pay the postman the cost plus postage. 
The Francis Jordan, $12.50. The Jordan 
Junior, $5.00. 


Write for Interesting Free Booklet 
FRANCIS JORDAN 
826 Fifth Ave. Los Angeles, Calif. 


to Dept. 12-V 
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MADE BY 
‘SANFORD MILLS’ 
SANFORD, MAINE 
lhe Luxurious 
Mohair Velvet 
Upholstery 





This labe! identifies 
the genuine fabric. 


ANY closed motor-cars of recognized superiority and 

elegance are upholstered in Chase VELMO because its 

consistently handsome appearance remains unimpaired 
longer than any other upholstery fabric. 


PERFECTED MOHAIR VELVET 


‘MADE BY SANFORD MILLS: - - - SANFORD, MAINE 


L..C, CHASE & CO., Selling Agents BOSTON 
NEW YORK DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
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